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PREFACE 


In times past it was considered that the chief, and 
indeed almost the only, qualification necessary in a 
teacher was a knowledge of the subject to be taught 
A knowledge of child nature and of the principles 
of the working of the mind was not considered at 
all essential. The tendency of the present day is to 
go to the other extreme, and regard a knowledge of 
psychology as being the only qualification that a 
teacher should bring to his work. The correct view 
seems to be that the ideal teacher should not only 
be well versed in the subjects he is required to teach 
and in the principles of psychology, but should also 
have studied the relation of subject-matter to mind. 
He should have considered carefully the effects that 
the subject is calculated to have in the development 
of the pupil’s mind, and how the subject may best 
be divided up and presented so as to produce those 
effects. In the hope of assisting their fellow teachers 
in their work on these lines the authors have under- 
taken the present book, which they trust will be 
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found in agreement with the latest developments in 
psychology, although its technicalities have been 
avoided as far as possible. They must not be under- 
stood however to depreciate in any way the value 
of a knowledge of this important subject. Eveiy 
earnest teacher should give close attention to the 
study of it, and should strenuously endeavour to 
apply its teaching, and in addition to this he should 
endeavour to gain an intimate acquaintance with 
the lives and work of the great teachers of the past 
Such wider reading will, we are sure, result in an in- 
creased interest and enthusiasm in the more common- 
place duties with which this book is more directly 
concerned. 

It has been considered advisable to limit the 
treatment of school organisation to that of elemen- 
tary schools, but it is hoped that the treatment of 
the different subjects of instruction will be found 
useful to teachers in schools of every grade. 


G, C. 

a w. G. 
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CHAPTER I 

SOIIOOI- AND HOME 

After the passing of the Elementary Education 
Act, which brought into the school many child- 
ren of parents who were strongly antagonistic 
to anything like education for their children, an 
idea was prevalent among these that school and 
home were distinct phases of the child’s education, 
and that one was mimical to the other. The 
better feeling that has since arisen has been pro- 
duced partly by the benefits which the parents 
have seen to result from Elementary Education, 
and partly by the various methods which teachers 
have adopted to increase the interest of parents in 
the education of their children. 

The whole progress of child-life consists in a 
development of its mental, moral and physical ' 
powers. While the mental training is largely the 
work of the school, the moral training largely the 
work of the home, and the physical training to 
some extent outside both, on neither influence alone 
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should any of these be allowed to rest, but the 
sympathies and active assistance of each should 
freely be given to the other. 


The Parent's Side. 

On the parent’s side the best aid can be given — 
Tri'niag early training in truthfulness, obedience, 

and cleanliness. Of these virtues the former is 
most difficult to obtain, and it is remarkable with 
what ease even very young children will allow a 
falsehood to spring to their lips. The habit of 
“ story-telling ” is best conquered when it first ap- 
pears, and all through school and home life the idea 
of personal honour should be ever brought before 
the child. 

The valuable habit of obedience should have its 
foundations in the home influence, but too frequently 
such is not the case. In many homes far too much 
licence is allowed to the children. 

Ragular 6. By sending the child regularly and punctually 
Punctual school. Nothing but the illness of the child 
Attend- should be allowed to excuse absence from school, 
and in all cases of absence courtesy alone should 
ensure the sending of a note of explanation — before- 
hand if possible. Where there is only one child in 
the family, or where both parent and children have 
been demoralised by the laxity of many of the 
private-adventure schools, the importance of regular 
and punctual attendance is not sufficiently recog- 
nised, and children are kept at home for the most 
trivial reasons. The loss to the child is great, and 
such “keeping away” is the greatest unkindness 
that could be shown to him. He probably misses 
some part of his school work essential for hi.s future 
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progress, and has laid the foundation of the vices of 
irregular and unpunctual work. 

c. By exercising a kindly supervision over work Supervision 
done at home. The importance of this will be work 
emphasised in the chapter on school work. 

d. Although it is too much to expect that differ- 
ences of opinion between teacher and parent should Toaoher. 
never arise, such differences should never become 
apparent to the child in any way. The influence of 

both teacher and parent is weakened when the child 
sees the two in conflict. All communications on 
such differences should be carried on by interview 
or by letter. 

e. The method of .speech adopted by the child is Method of 
that which he heans at home. The evil influence of 

the streets should be kept a.s far from him as 
possible. 

/. The parent should heartily support the functions interoetin 
organised for the school. Immuons 

There are, of course, many other ways in which 
the parent’s influence upon the school life of his 
child may make itself felt. There is nothing better 
than kindly sympathy of object between teacher and 
parent. 


The Teacher's Side. 

On the teacher’s side various ways of interesting 
the parents in the school work are in general prac- 
tice. School concerts and treats, prize distributions, 
school sports, athletic clubs in connection with the 
school are general throughout the country, and the 
tendency is, perhaps, to overdo them. Besides 
those before mentioned, which do not actually belong 
to school work, it is a good plan — 
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Th» Parent a. To see the parent when the child is admitted 
attha*^™ to the sohool. The particular character and weak- 
S'^'asion. nesses of the child may then be learnt, and the 
principal and essential rules of the school made 
known to the parent. No application for admission 
should be entertained without the parent’s expressed 
sanction, given either in person or by letter. 

Term b. To issue reports three or four times during tlie 

^ ■ year, showing the mark.s obtained by each pupil in 

each subject, and drawing attention to lapses in 
conduct or attendance. A class list in order of 
merit may accompany these. 

and°Ba4ge ni'iny schools a distinctive school cap and 

' badge have been adopted, and a marked increase in 
the esprit de corps of the school has resulted, 
sffion schools also a session is set apart at 

stated intervals, and the parents are invited to visit 
the school when in working order. If those sessions 
are not too frequent, and care is taken that the 
ordinary routine of the school is interfered with as 
little as possible, this seems an excellent method of 
uniting school and home influences. 

Owing to the migratory character of the popula- 
tion of our large towns. Old Boys’ Clubs, except at 
P.T. Centres and some of the older Higher Grade 
Schoohs, have not as yet made more than a sporadic 
appearance. 

A marked advance towards a more complete 
union of school and home life is very apparent in 
our elementary schools, and the greater sympathy 
and cordiality between parent and teacher so shown 
cannot but aid both in their endeavours towards a 
perfection of our system of education. 
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IIome%oorTc. 

Upon the question of giving homework in elemen- 
tary schools the Board of Education has laid 
down no decided rule. Ou page 38 of the in.str ac- 
tions to Inspectors we read , — 

“Nothing should be attempted which, having 
regard to the proper classification, &c.,.. cannot he 
efficiently taught in the proper school hours.” The 
almost direct discouragement of this paragraph is 
somewhat modified by an earlier statement on page 
1 9 of the same instruction.s • — 

“ In some good schools the aid of the parents has 
been successfully enlustcd, and they have been urged 
to hear their children read aloud from a new.spaper 
or from a book for a few minutes at home every day. 
Tho amount of oral practice which any one child can 
obtain in a large class is obviou.sly insufficient, and a 
little homo exercise in reading aloud is often found 
to have an excellent effect.” 

In other words reading at least cannot be effici- 
ently taught in the proper school hours In a recent 
letter from tho Board of Education with reference 
to homework it was stated that — 

“ Children who do not conform to the rule cannot 
be expected to make the same progress, or be 
classed in the same standard, as children 
who do home lessons.” 

The “would” and “would not” of those contradictory 
instructions has no doubt resulted from the very 
varied character and home circumstances of the 
children attending elementary schools. With par- 
ental care and a home training of the best kind, 
homework should be the rule j but the character of 
many of the homes and the amount of labour done 
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by the children out of school hours — as shown by 
tlie recent inquiry — have produced a general neglect 
of this valuable aid to school training. Homework 
is given only in those schools situated in the better 
districts, and ki Higher Grade Schools and the Pupil- 
Teacher Centres connected with the Elementary 
sy.stein. 

Advan-^ The advantages of homework are these ; — 
HMttework. a. The very short number of hours available for 
“ practice ” in school is materially increased. 

h. An additional link is added to the chain 
binding home and school life together. The child 
learns that school and home are woi’king hand in 
hand for his benefit, and in consequence his respect 
for both parent and teacher is increased. The parent 
is enabled to watch more closely the progress of his 
child. 

c. A habit of private study and of self-reliance 
is fostered by work done at home without the 
teacher’s supervision. 

How beat In order to secure to the full these great advan- 
theao°Ad. tages, and to minimise as much as possible the great 
Tantagea. amount of time required for the teacher in marking 
homework, it is necessary that the homework should 
be — 

a. Within the chilcPs capacity . — It should not 
require the assistance of any one at home. Work 
following easily upon and illustrating the previous 
teaching should be the general rule, and work pre- 
paratory for future lessons is generally to be avoided. 
In upper standards, however, the subjects for com- 
position are often given out befoi’ehand, and home 
preparation of material for essay is required. 

b. Moderate in amount . — The amount will Of 
course vary with the age and capacity of the child, 
but where 5 5 or 6 hours of school work have already 
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been done, an hour seems to be the outside limit of 
work that should be required for children up to the 
age of 1 4. The amount of work set should require 
this time from the boy of average capacity. The 
statement of the parent that an hour’s work has 
been done, even though the amount set has not 
been completed, should satisfy the teacher. 

c. Easy to test and always tested. — It is on this 
point that many young teachers give themselves a 
needless amount of trouble. Unless such homework 
IS set as can easily be marked, the value of the work 
done at home is destroyed by the loss of the teacher’s 
time in marking it. It is an expeditious and useful 
way, teaching self-reliance and honesty, to let the 
children mark their own work wherever possible. It 
has the further advantage of bringing their mis- 
takes prominently before them. The teacher should 
always carefully supervise such marking. If the 
homework is not always marked all its advantages 
are lost by the slipshod manner in which it will 
soon be done, and by the injury which will result to 
the school tone and discipline from the knowledge 
that one of its rules may be broken with some 
impunity. 

d. Bone and done well by every ehild. — Nothing 
but illness or the permis.sion of the head teacher 
should excuse neglect of homework 

A great diflPerence, to the disadvantage of the 
homework, is often seen between the work done at 
home and school. Homework should be done at 
least as well as school-work, because the child can 
take his own time over it 

e. Biffioult to copy . — ^When the watchful eye of 
the teacher is removed the lazy ehild is naturally 
tempted to indulge in his favourite vice of copying. 
It is difficult always to set such work as cannot be 
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copied, but the teacher should endeavour to secure 
this as far as possible. Work which has to be 
written and learnt has this happy advantage. Arith- 
metic and algebra, unless a separate card is given 
to each child, give immense scope for the practice 
of the vice. 

Attendance. 

Puno- Two of the most important effects of school training 

consist in the development of the habits of punctual 
and regular attendance. The value of these habits 
to every one is apparent. They are particularly 
valuable to the units of a business nation like ours, 
and the fostering of these habits should bo one of 
the most important aims of every teacher. 

Their value is, however, nob limited to their use 
in after life, but from the great saving of time and 
labour that results w'hen children are punctual and 
regular, they make all scliool work easier and more 
effective. The amount of time lost when children 
are not punctual at the commencement of the session, 
or where the regularity of attendance does not far 
exceed the average percentage of the United 
Kingdom (about 82 ), is very deplorable. 

Of the two faults of unpunotuality and irregu- 
larity, the former is more directly under the teacher’s 
control, and no head teacher should allow any 
laxity in this respect. Where a large percentage of 
children habitually come late, the head teacher 
should ask himself whether he has done all in his 
power to prevent the spread of this vice, and should 
not be content until he is certain that every child 
who is late has been detained by unavoidable 
causes. 
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Punctuality. 

The following are among the plans generally 
adopted by teachers to secure punctual attend- 

i. Early and Late Maries — The school registers 
are marked in red ink at the commencement of each 
meeting, and again in black at the final closing. 
The sum of the black or late marks is deducted from 
the sum of the good marks obtained during the year 
The net result decides whether a prize has been 
obtained, and fixes the position of the child in the 
class. In schools where the great majority of the 
boys are punctual, the mark system is very efiPective, 
and little else is needed to maintain a high standard 
of punctuality throughout the school. 

ii. Detentions and Impositions. — But there are in 
all schools some children who do not trouble about 
Lhis loss of marks, and in some schools such children 
are very numerous. More stringent methods are 
therefore necessitated, and the system of punishment 
by detention and imposition may be adopted. In the 
ihapter on discipline punishments of this kind are 
leprecated, and they are allowable perhaps only in 
the oases of late coming or irregularity, where such 
means of discipline are natural. The detention and 
Imposition are most effective when the work of each 
session commences with some short lesson which the 
late comer must be made to complete after the early 
ihildren have gone home. A monitor should be 
ippointed to take the names of all late comers, and 
Lhe teacher should see that the work set is carefully 
done. 

iii. Help of Parents. — In cases where even deten- 
tion and imposition are of no avail, and the habit 
of irregularity is deep-seated, a letter to the parents 
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CHAP. 


of the children is frequently very elFective in checking 
the evil, and in most cases it will be found better to 
address the letter to the father of the child. Most 
parents i-eadily understand the danger of neglecting 
to check this fault, and when the child learns that 
parents and teacher are united against him, the 
endeavour to reform receives an increased impetus. 

Corporal Punishment . — As a last resource, whezi 
all other methods have been tried and have failed, it 
will be necessary to make use of corporal punish- 
ment. iSome local authorities have passed rules that 
corporal punishment should not be inflicted for late 
coming, and have doubtless been led to do so by the 
fact that some teachers have used it not as a last, but 
as the first, resom-ce in combating this evil of un- 
punctuality. Such a limitation is entirely unnecessary 
where records of punishment are kept, and the abuse 
of the power in some cases should not necessitate its 
total pi’ohibition. Persistent late coming, without 
real cause, is one of the greatest faults of school 
life, and for few faults is coi'poral punishment more 
justifiable or more effective. 

WatohS* punishment of any kind 

ness. " will depend to a large extent upon the regularity 
with which the teaclier attends to his late-comers, 
and to the degree to which he makes his children 
certain that their late-coming will be known to him 
and will be punished in some way or other. That 
spasmodic zeal which some head teachers show when 
they suddenly become aware that the vice is rife in 
their schools is only of temporary effect, and is apt 
to lead to reaction as violent as the I’emedies gene- 
rally adopted in these fiery outbursts. The late 
comers should be seen by the head teacher on every 
occasion, the reason for the lateness should be asked, 
and the unpunctual attendance should never be 
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excused without a note frona the parent stating that 
it IS not the' child’s own fault. We will repeat here 
our remarks in the chapter on discipline that punc- 
tuality of attendance is the rule which the head 
teacher himself should enforce, and that in conse- 
quence, where the rule is lightly broken, the head 
teacher’s influence upon the discipline of the school 
is seriously weakened. There can he no doubt that influsnoB 
punctual and regular attendance go hand in hand, tuaiity 
and that where the teachers allow a laxity in the Attand- 
former, the parents and children will soon develop a anoa 
similar laxity in the latter. Every effort therefore 
that IS made towards improvement in the one is 
equally an effort towards improvement in the other 

Regular Attendance. 

Inside and outside the school every effort is 
supposed to be made to secure the attendance of 
every child who is not prevented by illness from 
being present. It is a discreditable fact, and a cause 
of serious loss in many ways, that over one-tenth of 
the children on our school rolls are absent every 
session. The agencies employed in obtaining this 
meagre result are : — 

The School Staff. 

The Attendance Oflflcers. 

The Attendance Committee. 

The Magistrate. 

The School — The most effective of all these Tha sohooi. 
agencies as a general rule is the school staff, and of joaoiier. 
these the head teacher should make the regularity 
of attendance his special care The attendance of a Persiatauoe 
school can be maintained at a very high level by ” 
using the same persistence of attack which has been 
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recommended againsb unpunotuality. The head 
teacher should visit each class at some time during 
each session, should notice the absence of every pupil, 
and should receive a note of explanation from every 
boy upon his return after an absence. The insist- 
ence upon the production of this note for every 
absence is one of the best preventatives of truanting. 

In some schools notes are sent from the school 
by means of other children whenever any child is 
absent, and an explanation is required to be written 
on them and returned on the next session, hlany 
school authorities, wisely we think, do not allow such 
notes to be sent. Ab.sences are not unfroquently 
due to the presence of infectious disease in the 
house, and the danger of the spread of the infec- 
tion is much increased when other children call at 
the house. As it is the parent’s duty to send the 
child regularly to school, the initiative in seeking 
excu.se for absence should come from the parent. 

Punishnent for Absence should not necessarily or 
in wisdom follow a similar line to those for un- 
punotuality. There are so many other methods of 
punishment available to a resourceful head teacher 
that detention and corporal punishment should never 
be resorted to as punishments for absence. Absence 
from school is not generally the fault of the boy 
himself, but of the parent ; and though it is possible 
in some cases to punish the parent through the 
child, it seems unjust to do so, e.special]y as there 
are, or should be, means by which the parent himself 
can be brought to book. Unless therefore it is certain 
that the absence is the fault of the child himself 
these methods of punishment should not be utilised, 
and even in actual cases of truanting great hesitation 
should be shown in inflicting corporal punishment. 
Where prizes are given which depend either entirely 
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or in part upon regularity of attendance, loss of 
marks for absence ■will necessarily follow, and it 
should be pointed out to the parents that any in- 
justice so inflicted upon their children is inflicted 
by the parents themselves. Where absence is so 
frequent as to interfere with the progress of the 
child, and he is found in consequence of such absence 
to be gradually falling behind the average standard 
of work in his class, it will he unjust to the boy to 
expect him to have fitted himself for the work of the 
higher class, and any attempt to promote him would 
result in over pressure and serious detriment to the 
completeness of his education. Loss of •promotion is 
therefore a natural corollary to frequent absence, and 
the fact that the loss of promotion is due to this 
cause should be firmly focused in the parent’s view. 

A letter to the parent pointing out that the absences 
are due to unsatisfactory reasons, and are pro-ving 
detrimental to the progress of his child, is frequently 
productive of good results. 

Howards for Regularity. — In nearly all schools Rewards, 
rewards are given for regular and punctual attend- 
ance, and take the form of iirizes of books, &c., or 
of medals. To obtain a prize a child generally has 
to make about 96 per cent, of the possible number 
of early marks, while to obtain a medal he must 
never be absent or late during the year. The value 
of the medal is increased when this perfection of 
attendance has been continued during two or more 
years. The question has arisen in many places as to 
whether it is right that children should be rewarded 
for regular and punctual attendance. By law their 
attendance at .school is compulsory, and the advan- 
tages in progress and habit which follow from good 
attendance are a sufficient reward. The whole ques- 
tion of rewards of prizes in any form is a very 
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debatable one, and prizes given for regular and punc- 
tual attendance alone are not more easily earned 
than others provided the standard is fixed sufficiently 
high, and they have the additional merit that they 
may be gained by every boy, while prizes for special 
subjects are the “ perquisites ” of the clever ones. 
The giving of medals, however, is not so easily up- 
held. There is no doubt that a child who is never 
ab.sent nor late during a year or a period of years 
must either he gifted with remai'kably good health, 
or must have ' attended on many days when Ins 
presence at school has been unwise and possibly 
injurious to his future well-being. There are some 
occasions also when a boy ought to have a holiday — 
his Sunday School, Band of Hope, or choir, treat, (fee. 
— and the self-denial practised in giving up these is a 
hardship. Cases of infectious disease frequently occur, 
and either the medal is lost through an absence from 
school which by the law of the land is compulsory, 
or the presence of infectious disease is hidden, to the 
danger of all. That medals have the effect of in- 
creasing the regularity of attendance of children who 
are naturally very regular there can be no doubt; but 
these are not the children from whose ill attendance 
the school suffers, and the standard of perfection 
expected is beyond the dreams of the irregular. 

Banners. School Banners .' — In manydistricts a special banner 

is sent every week to the school which has obtained 
the highest attendance during the previous week. 
This in its inception is no doubt an inducement to 
greater effort, but there are few districts where all 
the circumstances are equal ; and when, as generally 
happens, the banner goes to the same schools week 
after week, the inducement soon weakens, and the 
banner loses its effect. Where the banner is kept in 
each school, and is held by the best class of the 
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previous week, there is more to be said in its favour, 
as the attendance in different classes of the same 
school may he expected to be more even. 

There are many little ways also in which the head 
teacher may encourage his boys to better attendance, 
such as the giving of weekly attendance cards, 
magic-lantern displays to the most regular boys, 
extra play to these, &c. , but, better than all rewards 
or punishments, are the regular inquiry concerning 
absence each session, the insistence on the production 
of a satisfactory note of explanation, and the im- 
pressing upon the parent of the great loss each 
absence involves. The eruptive efforts sometimes 
seen are followed by long dormant periods, and the 
enthusiasm of the moment only shows the parents 
and children how bad they have been in the past, and 
how bad they may be again when the enthusiasm 
again sinks into quiescence. The improvement 
secured for the moment is more than counterbalanced 
by the reaction which follows, and the average 
regularity is in no way improved 

The Attendcmce Officer . — Of the other agencies at 
work in endeavouring to secure good attendance we 
will say but little, as their work lies to some extent 
outside the ordinary school routine. The agent who 
comes into closest connection with the staff of the 
school is the school attendance officer It has been 
said that the teacher is the best attendance officer ; 
and in many ways this is true, but the advantages 
of having an official whose sole duty it is to make 
inquiries concerning absence are very great. 

In small country districts one attendance officer 
is supposed to do the work necessary for all the 
schools in his district. In the large towns several 
officers are appointed for this work, and are under 
the direction of a superintendent of visitors. Each 
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visitor generally has charge o£ a certain district, and 
duplicate attendance schedules are made out for 
their guidance each week. 

A far better plan is adopted in some districts, 
where the attendance officer is attached not to ' a 
district but to a school. By the other plan three or 
four officers may be hivolved in making inquiries upon 
the attendance of the same school, and frequently 
there is much difficulty in finding out who is 
responsible for a particular ca.se. Where the officer 
is attached to a certain school there is no doubt about 
the responsibility, and his pride in success will cause 
him to siiai-e no effort to secure the best attendance 
possible. He should have stated times for calling at 
the school, and should report on each case directly to 
the head teacher, and not on the duplicate schedules. 
Suppose, for instance, that he called at the school on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday mornings. On 
Monday morning he might receive a list of those 
children who were absent on the previous Friday 
afternoon without reason. This has a splendid effect 
upon the liahitual Friday afternoon absentee. On 
Wednesday morning he might report on these, and 
then take a list of the children who have not been 
present so far during the current week. On Friday 
morning a list of those who have been absent from 
unsatisfactory reasons should be presented. In 
schools where the attendance is fairly good one officer 
by this plan can overlook the attendance of two 
thousand children, and where the attendance is very 
good, he can easily undertake two blocks of this 
size, or can spare some of his time to aid other schools 
less fortunate. 

The list of parents to he called before the attend- 
ance committee should he prepared by the head 
teacher, after consultation with the attendance officer. 
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or Attendance MeeUngs . — ^The next turn in the Notipe 
tightening of the screw uponbx’eachesof Iheattendance 
laws is given by the managers of the schools at what 
are known as Notice B meetings, from the letter 
upon the notice which summonses parents to the 
meetings. Two or more of the managers of the 
school are generally in attendance, and have the aid of 
the attendance officer and of the head teacher of the 
school The parents of those children whose names 
appear on a list previously drawn up aie then 
heard in defence of the irregularity of their children, 
and a decision is ari'ived at as to the action 
necessary to meet the case, a summons to attend 
before the magistrate being ordered in the worse 
oases 

The length of time which must necessarily elapse 
between the punishment for bad attendance and the 
offence nullifies to a large extent the advantage of 
the pressure these meetings may bring to bear It 
IS unfortunate also that in many cases the managers 
attending may rely upon the votes of the offenders 
for any local position they may hold or desire, and 
cannot always eliminate this factor in forming their 
judgments To be effective, these meetings should 
be held once per month, and, if possible, the same 
managers should attend at the school on each 
occasion 

The Magistrate — When head teacher, attendance Maria- 
officer, and attendance committee have all decided 
that the attendance of a certain child is very un- 
satisfactory, a summons is issued against the parent, 
and he has to attend at the local police court. It 
would seem improbable that any parent who had 
travelled thus far would escape pumshment, but it is 
remarkable that a very large number of the sum- 
monses issued do not result in pumshment of any 
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kind. When it is remembered that it usually takes 
at least three months to get as far as the summons, 
that the maximum penalty until this year was 6s., 
and that the greatest care has been taken that only 
the worst cases are called up, it is little cause for 
wonder that the attendance in English schools 
reaches only the discreditable percentage of 82.^ 
There is no doubt some truth in the complaint of 
the magistrates that they are much over-burdened 
with other work, and that these are not such cases as 
should properly be dealt with in a police court. 
There is a general consensus of opinion that special 
magistrates should be appointed to deal with these 


* The returns of the Board of Education for 1916 show 
that the percentage has gone up to 89 "6. 



CHAPTER II 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENTS 
School Bmldings. 

Admirable pules for the lighting, warming, vonti- 
lation, and drainage of an elementary school are laid adopted 
down in the Code, and although it is not very 
probable that the teacher will have any voice in the 
planning of his school, it is advisable that lie should 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the details 
of these important points as they are carried out in 
the school in which he labours. The best devised 
schemes of warming and ventilation are frequently 
rendered of little value because they are improperly 
carried out. 

A. Before Plans are drawn ityi. — Should a teacher The piaai. 
be fortunate enough to have a voice in the planning («) Hm and 
of his school he should urge upon his managers the 
great advantages which follow the adoption of the 
separate class-room system, provided of course that a 
hall be added large enough to accommodate the 
whole of the school in close order, or a class of 60 
in extended order for drill. The class-room system 
with or without a hall is advantageous, but the cor- 
porate life of the school suffers much when the 
“ oneness ” of the school is never shown. 
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The class-rooms should not be all of the same size, 
but at least one for 50 and one for 40 should be 
added to the usual 60 size. 

^an/stielre for manual training, and for chemistry and 

Rooms. physics should be detached from the main building, 
if possible, as the character of the work done in them 
is such as to interfere with the ordinary school 
work. 

Soom'”* store room properly fitted with shelves and 

sliding dooi's is a great acquisition. The doors should 
liave glass fronts as far as is possible. The shelves 
should be deep enough to take foolscap the longest 
way. One cupboard should be pigeon-holed to hold 
e.'camination papers, unless such a cupboard is placed 
in the hall, where of course it is more convenient. 

If there are two staircases and two sets of cloak- 
rooms it is advisable to have two lavatories, one 
near each staircase and cloak room. 

It is tho general custom in aU well-built and well- 
equipped schools to have two private rooms, one for 
the assistant teachers, and one for the head teacher. 
The custom should be universal. 

One private room only for both head and assistant 
teachers is sometimes provided, but there are so 
many occasions on which the head teacher requires 
to interview either parents, managers, or children on 
matters of private and special importance that a 
special room for the head teacher is a necessity. 
One for the assistant teachers is also most desirable, 
especially if any of them stay on the premises during 
the dinner hour. Books forming the reference 
library for the assistant teachers’ use should be kept 
here, and cupboards provided for such of their own 
books as they desire to keep at school, as well as for 
exercises to be marked, &c. 

B. After plans are drawn up . — Even after the 
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plans of the school have been approved, there are 
many points of detail upon which the suggestions of 
the teacher will be synipatlietically received by the 
architect, and will be adopted, provided they do not 
necessitate structural alteration A few of these 
points are mentioned below 

Taps and drinking cups should be placed in the (a) iFaier 
playground for the convenience of the children. supply 

In every lavatory there should be a basin adapted 
to the cleaning of ink-weUs. The water-tap of this 
should turn with a detachable key. Where older 
children are taught, a water (and gas) supply should 
be laid on to a demonstration table, fitted for ex- 
perimental science lessons in one of the class- 
rooms. 

The cloak-rooms preferably should have two doors (b) aoaii 
or four doors. Where three doors are used, one of 
them is useless, unless it is made of width sufficient 
for two boys to pass each other. This door should 
be in the middle 

(а) Walls . — In large towns it is better to surround (c) Play 
the playground with a wall. Railings certainly give 

a more attractive appearance, but in many districts 
where they are adopted opcn-air ch-ill is rendered 
impossible by the rudeness of onlookers. 

(б) Covered shed . — ^Part of the playground should 
be under cover, so that boys who stay during the 
dinner hour, or who arrive before the usual time of 
assembly, may be protected during severe weather. 

A notice-board may conveniently be placed beneath 
the covered shed 

(c) Waste-hins . — A waste-bin should be placed in 
the playground for the reception of waste-paper, &c. 

It is of great assistance in training children in 
habits of tidiness. 

(d) W. and S. line. — A well-defined N. and S. 
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line marked in some way right across the playground 
is of great help in many ways, especially in the 
teaching of geography. 

School Furniture 

Every properly-equipped school should be provided 
with the following requisites for effective teaching : 

A. Desha . — The best kind of desk is the single 
desk, but the space taken up by these is too great to 
admit of their use in elementary schools. The dual 
desk consequently is the one usually adopted. These 
should be made of as few sizes as possible ; three 
sizes, for small, medium, and large children, being 
quite enough. It is to be remembered that every 
special fitting in a class-room lessens the elasticity of 
organisation. The tops of the desks should never 
have a movable section. The desks should be of the 
same type throughout the school, so that the desk- 
drill may be uniform. Desks which hold more than 
two children render the children’s work more difficult 
to supervise, and encourage surreptitious talking and 
copying. Of course tliere is a gain in spacing, but 
with dual desks the children are crowded quite 
enough for healthy work. 

B. Guphoards. — ^i. Olass-o’oom cupboard . — Each 
class-room should be fitted with a cupboard of conve- 
nient size. The lower section of this should be deep 
enough to hold slates if these are used in the school. 

ii. Ink cupboards . — ^In the corridors of the school 
should be placed one or more special cupboards to 
contain ink-wells. These are usually made with 
sliding trays, and with divisions to hold two gallon 
jars of ink, and an ink-can. A cocoanut mat should 
be placed near each cupboard to prevent ink being 
spilt on the floor. A wide-mouthed bottle containing 
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chloride of lime should also be kept in the ink cup- 
board, for removing any ink-stains accidentally made 
on desks or floors. 

ill. Museum cupboards are generally provided, and 
are to be encouraged. They form a link between 
school and home, and are a help in broadening the 
somewhat limited character of elementary work. 
They are best placed in the hall of the school, and so 
as to fit the window recesses. The best form we 
have seen consists of a glass-covered top, placed at a 
height convement for the average boy, and fitted 
below with pigeon holes deep enough to hold foolscap 
examination papers These are far better than the 
type generally seen, which is merely an ordinary cup- 
board with the upper half glass-fronted. 

iv. Other cupboards. — Pictures or ifaps . — In schools 
recently finished a tendency has arisen to avoid 
entirely the display of maps on the school walls and 
to replace these with pictures Where the pictures 
are well chosen, and their subjects are such as appeal 
to the better instincts of children in any way, there 
is much to say in favour of the change. The class of 
children who attend elementary schools may certainly 
be greatly benefited by being brought into contact 
with the finest examples of art. It is questionable, 
however, whether the advantage is not gained at too 
groat a cost. Much knowledge of geography was 
unconsciously imbibed by children who saw the maps 
of the various countries displayed on their school 
wall. Unless, therefore, the pictures are of the best 
kind, and unless the teacher takes care that the chil- 
dren may be able to replace this loss in other ways, 
maps should be hung up in preference to the inartistic 
and taste-destroying chromes of continental origin. 
The pictures or maps are now generally hung from 
picture rods. Where maps are not hung up on the 
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walls, it is best to have a rack in each room upon 
which the map can he placed when rolled up. The 
position of each map should be labelled, so that the 
same map may always occupy the same place. It is 
well that the map under immediate study should 
always hang in full view of the class. In some 
schools the racks are made into cupboards. These 
are certainly preferable. 

Whore dumb-bells, ifec., are used for physical exer- 
cises a special cupboard or rack should be made to 
contain the.se. Indian clubs and bar-bells are most 
conveniently hung from slots. 

Cupboards specially fitted for needlework are 
required in girls’ schools. 

oiMs^Boom cUm-room requirements . — Each class- 

TeqSo-°°“ room should be fitted with (a) a small table, (J) 
meuts. teacher’s desk, (c) an ordinary chair for the table, 
(cl) a taller chair or stool for the teacher’s desk, (e) a 
swing slate, (/) a blackboai’d and easel, (q) a clock, 
(A) a thermometer, ^ (i) an attendance board, (k) a 
time-table frame. A desk for the head teacher 
should be placed in the hall. 

School school requirements. — 1. An attendance 

marking the attendance of every class in the 
school. Each head teacher will, of course, have this 
made and ruled to suit his own requirements. 

ii. A key-board, fitted with hooks and labels. The 
keys belonging to each class-room should be placed 
on a ring provided with a label. They should never 
be taken home by the class teacher, but should 
either be hung upon the key-board each night, or 
care taken in some other way that they are available 
next day should the class teacher be absent. 

1 A cheap form of thermometer is sold which is guaranteed 
correct at 60', and as this should be regarded as the normal 
temperature for a class-room, inaccuracies in other parts of 
the scale will he of little consequence. 
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The key-board is best placed in the head teacher’s 
room, or it may hang in the hall. 

2. Fvre equipment — is only of late that any 
attention has been paid to the great danger winch 
would attend any outbreak of fire in our schools 
The more modern schools, however, are now fitted 
with pumps and hose, so that any outbreak of fire 
may be temporarily combated, and, if not too serious, 
may be overcome. These must be so placed that any 
part of the school building may be quickly reached. 

The head teacher will find it advisable to appoint 
a special fire brigade to work each of these pumps, 
and to give them occasional drills so as to familiarise 
them with the implements they have to use. The 
alarm of fire should be given on one or two occasions 
during the year, so that the childi’en may be accus- 
tomed to leaving the school rapidly and without 
panic The teacher or monitor should be taught to 
take care of the school registers on these occasions. 

3. Medical equipment — A small medicine chest, 
containing diachylon, scissors, a sponge, forceps, 
carron oil and cotton wool for burns, &C , and simple 
remedies for such other accidents as may happen to 
children, should form an essential part of the school 
equipment. 

4. Motioe hoards . — Besides the notice board in the 
playground, which should be mainly for the use of 
the children in their sports, (fee , it is well to have 
one or two notice boards hung in convenient places 
in the school. One is specially convenient in the 
assistant teachers’ room and in the school hall. 

In the sanitary arrangements it is of special 
importance that everything should he strong and 
simple. If there is any liability of a piece of sani- 
tary apparatus getting out of order it should not be 
adopted in a school. 
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Rural schools are fortunately ■well placed 
respect to the only natural treatment of their se'w 
matter, viz., hy burial in surface earth. They she 
be provided with earth-closets, which must be emp 
at least once a day and the matter at once bur 
Nitrification at once sets in, all danger to healtl 
avoided, and a valuable “humus” is the res 
This process, however, takes place only withii 
short distance of the surface, and if waste mai 
be allowed to accumulate in cesspits, grave risks 
run of the contamination of water supplies withii 
very considerable area. Those in charge of the j 
vision of sanitary arrangements in rural schools 
strongly advised to read Rural Hygiene, by ! 
Q. V. Poore. 

The above simple and effective method of dispos 
of sewage matter is not however available in to 
schools, and we are obliged to have recourse ti 
water-borne system, — a method which still lea 
the ultimate disposal of the waste matter an unsol- 
problem, and fouls such an enormous quantity 
water as to make the water supply of our citiei 
very serious problem to face. Where it is adop 
the sanitary inspector generally satisfies himself t’ 
the arrangements are provided with (a) a sypl 
trap which will prevent the passage of sewer \ 
back into the house j and (6) a ventilating sh 
beyond the syphon which will carry the gas up abi 
the top of the walls of the house. Rainwater pi 
should discharge on to a grating, below which th 
is communication -with the drain pipe through 
syphon trap. It should not be in the childre 
power to waste the water by leaving a tap turned \ 
Separate flushing tanka may be provided for es 
W.C., but for a large school it is preferable to ha 
running under all the separate W.O.’s, a comm 
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trough, which can be emptied periodically, either by 
an attendant raising the plug, or by an automatic 
syphon arrangement. 

In boys’ schools the urinals should be separated 
into compartments by slate slabs set at right angles 
to the wall It is essential that the urinals should 
be kept scrupulously clean , they require the period- 
ical personal attention of the caretaker, whatever 
system of flushing be adopted. The system which 
allows a little water to trickle down in one or two 
places is veiy ineflicient, and cannot compare with 
the automatic syphon flush tanks, which use no more 
water, but allow it to collect and discharge with 
force when full. 

The offices should stand apart from the rest of the (c) utiation 
school buildings, and as children frequently use them %looif 
during school hours it is a good plan to have the 
covered part of the playground between them and 
the school door. 

The teacher should consider it an important part (d) futpec. 
of his duty to inspect the offices frequently, in order 
to see that the caretaker is doing his duty, and that 
no writing or drawing is done on the walls. 



CHAPTER III 

OEGANISATION 

The organisation of the school is the work of tho 
principal teacher. 

Perfect organisation places every child and every 
teacher under the best possible conditions for 
effective work. 

To secure this the head teacher has to arrange — 

(а) The number and size of the classes. 

(б) The distribution of the staff. 

(c) The syllabus of work for each class. 

{d) The classification of the scholars. 

(e) The time table. 

Number and Size of Classes. 

In schools of the most modern type the class 
I'ooms are arranged to seat not more than forty 
scholars, and consequently the number of classes and 
the size of each are necessarily determined by the 
plan of the school. Owing, however, to the varying 
regularity of attendance the number of children on 
the roll of each class may exceed these numbers 
by from five to ten. 
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In older schools one large room with or without a 
classroom is the genei’al rule, and the number of 
classes will depend upon the staff allowed. Where 
a classroom exists it should be utilised as far as 
possible for the noisier lessons. 


DisU'ihutwti of Staff. 

Wherever it can be avoided the head teacher 
should not undertake the responsibility for a class. 

His time will be fairly well occupied in the active 
supervision of the work of every class, and any time 
that can be spared for .actual teaching should be 
devoted to those subjects where weakness is shown, 
or to the help of those teachers who may be over- 
burdened by their work. 

There are three systems under which the staff of 
a school is distributed. 

A. The class teacher goes through the same course 
year after year. 

B. The class teacher advances with his class. 

C. The teacher takes a special subject or subjects 
throughout the school. 

In elementary schools the plan adopted is either 
A or B , except in such subjects as drawing, drill, 
and singing, when a teacher with special gifts in 
these directions will teach his special subjects to the 
whole school. 

Of the two plans A and B, each has its advan- Plan 
tages and disadvantages. It is obvious that where 
the first method is adopted the teacher who has been 
through the course one or two times previously will 
have a thorough grasp of the difficulties in the way, 
and will have gained a knowledge of the best 
methods to be applied. Per contra he loses his 
intimate knowledge of the character of each pupil in 
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his former class, and his own experien«e of school 
work \vill be very limited. He will be an expert in 
a limited portion of the curricnlum. 

There is also great danger that the teacher’s 
enthusiasm may be damped by the monotony of his 
work. 

By the second method the teacher who advances 
with his class has the great advantage of an intimate 
knowledge of the varying nature and capacity of the 
children under his chai-ge. His experience too will 
be widened, as the curriculum he teaches is widened 
also. His fresh difficulties should be very much 
lessened by the advice and sympathy of the head 
master. It is urged against this plan that the child 
should be placed under the influence of more than 
one teacher during its school life, and there is no 
doubt that every teacher has his idiosyncrasies and 
grooves, however good a teacher he may be, and 
from the dangers of these the child may be rescued 
by a change of teacher. 

In many good schools therefore neither A. nor B is 
entirely adopted, but a compromise between the two 
plans. The school is divided into sections, say Stan- 
dards I.— Ill, IV.— .VI, and Standard VIL The 
teacher works from the lowest to the highest class in 
each section, and then commences again. In this 
way most of the advantages of each plan are secured 
and the drawbacks of each avoided. It is obvious 
too that the system may be prevented from becom- 
ing too rigid by transferring the teacher from one 
section to another. 

Great care and judgment are a'eqnired in appoint- 
ing each teacher to his class. The two most import- 
tant cla.sses are the lowest class and the highest. 
Both demand most efficient teaching, and there are 
few who are ideal teachers for either work. In. 
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these as in all other classes the power of maintaining 
discipline is the great essential, but Standards L 
and II, require an abundance of sympathy and pains- 
taking perseverance, and Standard VII. demands 
greater tact and wider knowledge, with the power 
of giving this knowledge vivid expression. There is 
no doubt that lady teachers are generally more suited 
to the work of the lower standards, and many school 
authorities have placed Standards I. — II. in boys 
schools under their care. These authorities should 
remember that such teachers are doing the work of 
men, and are placed at great disadvantages through 
their lesser chance of promotion. Their salary should 
equal that of the men they replace. 

Although it is the custom in secondary schools for Appoint- 
the appointment of assistants to rest with the head ASstMts 
teacher, this is not often the case in the elementary 
school. In nearly all cases the assistant teachers are 
appointed by the school managers, and it is only by 
their courtesy that the head teacher’s voice is heard. 
Fortunately this courtesy is generally shown, but the 
custom should be universal. In all appointments the 
engagement should not be made permanent until the 
head teacher has had sufficient opportunity of seeing 
the assistant at work, and has certified as to his 
efficiency. 

Where pupil teachers are on the staff it is advis- 
able to avoid giving them the responsibility of a class 
In the first place, though they are at school to learn the 
practice of their profession, they should do this with 
the least possible injury to the children. In the 
second placej in almost all schools they now have to 
attend day classes for pupil teachers, and their ser- 
vices are available only for a portion of the week. 

Junior pupil teaoheis should be placed under the 
supervision of a good teacher in the lower part of the 
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school, should make and present brief notes of the 
lessons given by the class teacher, and as often as 
possible should give an easy lesson, subject to the 
criticism of the class teacher and the head master. 
Senior pupil teachers may be given the responsibility 
of the class in certain subjects, under the supervision 
of the teacher in charge. A weekly criticism lesson 
should be required of them, with full notes of lessons, 
and they should also listen to and be encouraged to 
criticise the lessons of the junior pupil teachers. 

In selecting pupil teachers the head teacher should 
endeavour to have an equal number of seniors and 
Juniors, in such years that both are never away at 
the centre together. 

It is somewhat unfortunate, as causing a difficulty 
in arranging a time table by means of which the 
powers of the pupil teacher may be best utilised and 
developed, that the end of the school year and of the 
pupil teacher’s year do not always correspond. In 
such oases a time table which gives a pupil teacher 
the responsibility of certain subjects on certain days 
becomes useless when, by a change of year, the pupil 
teacher is at centre instead of school on those days. 
The time table must be recast, or the pupil teacher 
must leave these subjects in the middle of a course. 


The Syllabus of TFork 

With the freer hand allowed to teachers and 
managers a curriculum can he drawn up in which 
the whole course of elementary work can be divided 
into two, three, or more sections according to the 
number of members of the staff, provided that the 
sanction of her Majesty’s Inspector is obtained. 
Owing no doubt to the evil influence of the pernicious 
system of payment by results, many teachers have 
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hesitated to use this liberty — they still feel the 
effects of their former fetters. The freedom now 
granted should be fully utilised 

Having settled the number of sections it is well to scopa of 
remember that in the Code we have an admirable 
guide as to the amount of work possible in each 
subject during the .school years (7 — 14) As regards 
the amount of work to be done each year the Code 
should be the standard. In determining the number 
of subjects to be taught the head teacher has to 
avoid on the one hand the danger of a limited and 
cramped curriculum, and on the other the allurements 
of an imposing array of .subjects. The fornier fault is 
by far the more pardonable ; indeed, there are many 
who prefer a few subjects well taught. Experience 
teaches us, however, that within reasonable limits 
many boys can be taught a more extended curriculum 
not only without any detriment to the more important 
subjects, but actually witli advantage to them by 
increasing their interest in school work, and thus 
lessening its monotony by the greater variety of studies. 

The Code prescribes the minimum of subjects to be 
taught. Extra subjects should bo added only when 
success in the more limited work warrants it, and when 
it is certain that the new work can be thoroughly well 
taught without harm to the essential subjects Ho 
subject should appear on the time table merely for 
show. Sincerity of pui’po.se should permeate all 
school work. 

When once a subject has been taught in the school 
it should not be changed, unless there are strong 
reasons for so doing Some teachers, especially upon 
their first appearance in charge of a fresh school, are 
too much inclined to emphasise the proverb regarding 
new brooms. If their own pet subject is not taught 
it must at once replace another, their own methods 
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must certainly be best, and the former and older 
methods must at once give way. This enthusiastic 
uprooting of old subjects and methods — admirable as 
enthusiasm, but excessive in zeal — must be moderated 
to a pleasant and gradual grafting of the newer ideas. 
Violent changes must be avmided, and when new 
subjects are introduced the change should be made 
in the lowe.st class and the older subject allowed 
to work itself out. Of all people, a head teacher 
has most need to follow Bacon’s advice, and “ innovate 
slowly." 

Booordsof Every cla.ss teacher should have a copy of the 

Wotk? curriculum of his clas.s, and every month should enter 
in the record book the parts of the ourriculum that 
have been taught. The head teacher should carefully 
examine this record book and accelerate or diminish 
the x-ate of progress as he thinks necessary. He will 
in.sist that nothing shall be entered in the record 
book but what has been actually and efficiently 
taught. Some head teachers follow another plan, and 
detemine in advance what part of the work has to be 
done during the following period. It is however so 
difficult to gauge what is a satisfactory month’s work 
in each subject and teachers and oircurnstanoes vary 
so much, that the plan of putting down tlie work done 
seems much the wiser. 

staff Oon. In connection witli the subject of curriculum 

feraaoas. periodical conferences of the staff are very helpful. 

Methods of teaching the various subjects can thus be 
easily correlated. Where these methods are likely to 
vary, the method of the lowe-st class should always be 
followed, and this should agree with the method of 
the infant school, if the subject is taught there. The 
advantages of this uniformity of method are so great 
that the head teachers of the various departments of 
a school should also agree upon the plans to he 
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followed thioughout the school, and sliould also have 
their periodical meetings to settle these important 
matters. 


Glassification of Scholars. 

All new scholar.^ should be examined in 
the three R’s upon admission, and should not 
be placed in any class unless they can show a 
satisfactory knowledge of the woi’k of the class 
below. Of course some little allowance should 
be made for the natural nervousness of a new 
scholar, and for the inci-eased difficulty duo to 
change of environment. In many of our school 
districts it is customary to give transfer notes, 
stating the standard and character of the scliolar 
wishing to be transferred. This is an excellent 
plan, and it is to be regretted that the practice is 
not universal, as it not only gives official evidence 
of the standard reached, but acts as a check upon the 
roving tendency which some children show. The 
greatest difficulty is with children from private 
schools. When these are young they are generally 
fairly good readers, but are weak In spelling and 
arithmetic. Should they have reached the age of 
eleven they have probably been all through the 
arithmetic course, but are very inaccurate. Their 
handwriting is usually very bad, and neatness of 
work is seldom shown. In whatever class they are 
placed they will be backward m many subjects, and 
possibly in advance in others. Unless, however, 
their attendance at a private school ha,s been caused 
by ill-health, they are usually intelhgent boys, and 
have generally greater home advantages than the 
majority of our elementary scholars, A knowledge 
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of their age, and a few questions, will be the best 
guide to their classification. Their written work 
will not do them justice. 

The admission of new boys should take place as 
far as possible at the beginning of the course of 
work. 

Mend of Advancement from class to class is generally made 
at the end of each school year. Under the present 
Code this promotion depends entirely upon the opinion 
the head master has formed of the child’s work. It 
is usual to hold an examination in the three R’s 
either quarterly or at the end of each term (Easter, 
Summer, Christmas), and to promote after the final 
examination. The papers of these examinations must 
be preserved for future reference. Other subjects 
of course may be added, and are useful both as m- 
formation regarding progress in those subjects and 
also as guides in doubtful cases. In Standard I. 

reading is the most important subject, in II. IV. 

spelling, and above IV. arithmetic. The head 
teacher should be thoroughly satisfied of the child’s 
fitness for promotion. It is unfair to the boy . to 
place him in a class for the woi’k of which he is 
unprepared, and it is manifestly unfair to the teacher 
in whose class he is placed. In cases of doubt the 
results of the earlier examinations should be con- 
sulted, and the opinion of the class teacher should 
receive great consideration. 

Mon anr’ , attends regularly and punctually 

attendanoo should be promoted if possible. The head teacher 
will find that his power of promotion from class to 
class gives him a powerful lever for securing regular 
and punctual attendance, and he should use this 
lever to the fullest extent possible. Gross unpunc- 
tuahty and irregularity should preclude a child 
entirely from promotion, and the reason for non- 
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promotion should be brought before the parent’s 
notice 

Promotion at any other time than the beginning spasmoflio 
of a course should be most rare, as such promotion 
weighs heavily on the boy promoted and on the 
teacher whose class he Joins A boy very rarely 
can have completed the full course in all subjects 
much before the appointed time ; and even if he has 
a short period of marking time, this is harmless 
and may even be beneficial. 

The Code allows the head teacher to classify Cross 
differently for as many subjects as he pleases, but 
very wisely points out that cross-classification is to 
be avoided. It will be nece.ssary, however, in some 
subjects — drawing and the specifics — and a teacher 
IS unwise who does not take advantage of it. Some 
teachers have a double clas.sification for drawing, 
the child remaining in its ordinai-y class for geo- 
metrical drawing, and being olas.sifted again accord- 
ing to skill in freehand. This decreases the amount 
of changing from class to class, and also gives much 
greater scope for promotion in freehand and model, 
skill in which is to a gi'eat extent a matter of 
natural talent The cases of cross-classification 
should be very few in number, a few cases of 
exceptional weakness in arithmetic generally occur. 


The Time Table. 

The construction of a satisfactory time table is the importance 
most important and most difficult part of school 
organisation. The time table is the regulator of ^he 
school, and in its construction the head teacher 
requires all the skill and knowledge he can command. 

Before writing in the details of the time table the 
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^eiimin- ground must be prepared by a determination of the 
following points : — 

A. Times of assembly and reci-eation. 

B. Lengtli of lessons. 

C. Apportionment of time to various subjects 

taught. 

D. Arrangement of classes. 

A. Times of Whore these tiine.s are not settled by the school 

authorities, the head teacher's of the different depart- 
Reoreation. ments should arrange them for the same hour for all 
departments. No fault in organisation is more 
blameworthy or more easily reraecHed than the com- 
mon fault of each department of a school having its 
recreation interval at a different time. For half an hour 
each day eacli department has to continue its work 
with the noise of children’s play all round. This is 
so unnecessary and so easily avoided by a little tact 
and compromise that its existence should be considered 
a serious blot upon the organisation of the school. 

B. Length In determining the length of lessons the age of the 

of Lessons. requires great consideration. It is very diffi- 

cult for young children to keep their attention con- 
centrated upon any subject for a great length of 
time, so that lessons in the lower classes should be 
short and varied. Lessons which come earlier in the 
day, when the brains of the childi’en are fresh, may 
be a little longer than the others, and, of course, 

“ practical ” lessons such as drawing need not be so 
short. 

The need for constant variety is not so great in 
the case of elder children, and their lessons may be 
longer, especially when we romemher that each change 
of lesson necessitates some loss of time. 

In specific subjects, in which it is usual to have 
two lessons weekly, an hour is not too long. 
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A list of subjects forming the curriculum should o Appor- 
be drawn up, and the length of time to be allowed to 
each should be determined One or two lessons 
weekly should be entered as “ optional ” so that the 
teacher may be able to devote this time to the 
strengthening of weak subjects. 

The next point to settle is the arrangement of the d Arrange 
classes. It is well to draw a rough plan of the “lasae? 
school, and to mark down on this the position each 
class will occupy. Glasses which are likely to cioss- 
classify should be placed near each other so that the 
movement from class to class may take place as 
readily and noiselessly as possible. 

The relative positions of the classes will necessarily 
influence the arrangements of subjects on the time 
table 

With the preliminaries settled the filling in of the Order of 
details of the time table will be the next step. The “ 
principles which guide the head teacher in doing this 
are . — 

The Nature of the Subject . — ^Lessons which require 
more mental efibrt, such as arithmetic and grammar, 
are placed early in the session. The more mechanical 
lessons may be placed later, or as relief lessons to 
those requiring vigorous brain effort. The strain 
upon the teacher has also to be borne in mind, and 
supervision should alternate with active teaching as 
far as possible. 

Where a separate classroom does not exist, great 
care has to be taken that the work of one class doe.s 
not interfere with that of another. No teacher 
ought to give an oral lesson when the class on one 
side of him is engaged in one of the " noisy ” lessons, 

— singing, recitation, simultaneous reading Even in 
schools where separate classrooms do exist this must 
be remembered. The plan of class a^Tanyement there- 
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fore must be always by the side of the constructor of 
the time table. 

The head teacher therefore has to bring his 
subjects under twofold classifications, according as 
tliey are — 

A. Mental or Mechanical, 

B. Quiet or Noisy, 

and has also to consider the amount of work each 
lesson requires from the class teacher. 

Tho Requirements of the Lesson . — In the case of 
lessons requu'ing the preparation of apparatus — as 
object lessons or lessons in practical science — an 
opportunity of making the preparation .should be given 
to the teacher, either by placing the lesson at the 
beginning of the session or immediately after 
recreation, or by giving him some lesson beforehand 
iti which tho boys may be left to themselves to some 
extent. 

Lessons which require a cross cla.ssification should 
come immediately after I'ecreation if possible, so that 
the children may fall into their new positions after 
play. The hours 11 to 12 or 3-30 to 4-30 are 
excellent liours for such lessons as drawing or the 
specific subjects. 

The circumstances of schools vary so much that no 
time table would meet satisfactorily the requirements 
of many. The conditions of each school will naturally 
affect tho time table. It is hoped however that some 
little help towards that ideal — a perfect time table — 
has been afforded by the above remarks and by the 
careful study of the time tables here inserted. 



TIME TABLE FOR BOYS’ SCHOOL. WORKING SCHEME IV. 
AVERAGE 450 




Class 7. (11 mti T.) Ex-Pupil 
Teacher and two Pupil 
Teachers 
Home Lessons 

Monday. Fiench and Arithmetic 
Tuesday Algebra and English. 
Wednesday French and Anth. 
Thursday. AlgebiaandEngUali. 
Piiday Geogiaphy. 

Standards I , IX , III and IV. 
take Spelling instead of French 
and Algebra 






TIME TABLE EOR MIXED SCHOOL OE 4 CLASSES. 

Class 1 (iv V. VI. vn.) Class 2 (m.) Class 3 (li.) Class 4 (i ) 


Subject. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Scripture 

2 30 

2.30 

3 30 

2 30 

Eeadmg . . . 

3.05 

3 05 

3.10 

3 10 

Spelling 

- 

2 00 

2.30 

2 30 

Composition . . . 

2 40 

- 

- 

- 

Copy Books 

1 20 

1 20 

1.20 

1 20 

History . . 

1,20 ' 

1 20 

1 20 

1.20 

Repetition 

40 

.40 

.40 

.40 

Geography . 

1 55 

1.55 

1.20 

1 20 

Aritlimetio . . . 

3 45 

4.23 

4.25 

4 23 

Singmg . 

Sewing ... "I 

1 20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

\ 

Drawing ... J 

2.40 

240 

2.40 

2 40 

Drill . . 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Recreation . . . 

2.06 

2 05 

2 05 

2 05 

Optional 

1 30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

Total. 

1 

25.50 

25 50 

25.50 

25 50 
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Registration and School Records 

The, registers and records required to be kept lu 
an elementary school are — 

The School Folio. 

Tlio Log Book. 

The Stock Book. 

The Admission Register. 

'The Suininary. 

The Fee Book. 

The Scliool A ttendance Registers. 

TJio Register of Infectious Cases. 

The Rccoi'd of Work done and to bn done. 

The Record of Progre.ss of Scholars. 

To these ai'c added in many schools — 

The Mark Rook 
The Punishment Book. 

The Tiansfor Book. 

The List of Applicanlsfoi Admission. 

The Visitors’ Book 


Tlie methods by which these are to be kept are 
carefully detailed both in the Code and in the books 
themselves, It is necessary heie thcrefoie only to 
add a few hints which may lessen the labour 
required iii keeping them. 

This is not kept at the school in Board scliooLs, School 
and requires nothing more than care that all the 
official coinmunioations are at once placed in it and 
kejit in sequence of time. 

A fixed time for making entries into this .should Log Book, 
be recognised, and the end of the week will 
generally prove most convenient. Besides the 
care to avoid all personal reflections upon the 
staflT, as mentioned in the Code, it must not be 
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forgotten that all absences of staff should be noted 
therein, and the reason for absence given. Points of 
great importance and likely to give great trouble if 
neglected are : — 

The dates at which metnbers of the staff commence 
and leave. 

The arrangement of the staff and classes each 
year. 

It is advisable to reserve .specially for the names of 
the staff a few pages ruled in columns for the 
information required on any annual return. 

In addition to the entries demanded by the Code, 
important results of term examinations, changes in 
the arrangement of the staff, and the exact duration 
of holidays, .should always find a place. 

In making all entries it is to be remembered that 
the log book is not the private diary of the head 
teacher, but the official record of the work of the 
school. 

This is probably the most difficult book to keep 
oorreotl}'. Stock has generally to bo taken and 
entered twice each year. It is a good plan to enter 
the materials used in different subjects on separate 
pages. Thus the pages will be headed “ General 
Apparatus,” Arithmetic, Drawing, Geography, &a. 

All invoices .should be entered in the stock book 
immediately on the receipt of the goods, and then 
transferred to the school file. 

Bach class teacher should have a list of the stock 
in his charge, and a duplicate of this should be kept 
by the head teacher. The class teacher should 
check his list every month, and should at once report 
any deficiencies to the head teacher. 

E^^stor”” Admission Register should not be brought up 

to date spasmodically, but should always be kept 
so, 
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It is best to have printed forms asking for all 
the details required upon admission , and these 
should be filled up by the parent and filed for future 
reference. These forms will pr-ove most useful at the 
opening of a new school, or at times when a large 
influx of new children takes place. On no account 
should a child be admitted without the expressed 
consent of the parent, and where transfer-forms are 
used they should always be required as an act of 
justice and courte.sy from teacher to teacher. 

The details obtained from these fomis .should be 
immediately entered in the admission register, and 
a copy of these required in the class register should 
be given to the class teacher, so that the name, &e,, 
may be entered exactly on the class register. The 
indexing of the name .should be done at the same 
time as the original entry. Where there are many 
children in the school it is .advisable to subdivide 
each letter into five classes, according to the first 
vowel of the surname, using a separate column for 
each vowel, e.ij . : — 


Banks, A. . .690 
Bartlett, J , 598 


Best, W ....482 
Bennett, T. , .477 
Brook, J. ..871 


Blundell, T. . 837 


This will render the finding of any particular 
name a much easier matter. 

The names of children who have left should be 
taken from the class register at the same time as 
the weekly attendances, and the date of leaving 
should be at once entered in the admission register, 
with the cause if known. 

Immediately after the annual promotions take 
place the progress of the promoted boys should be 
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noted in the proper columns. The longer these 
entrie.s are delayed the more difficult becomes the 
task o£ obtaining them. 

In the course of transferring details from page 
to page of the cla.ss register discrepancies are sure 
to appear, and each register should be compared 
with the admission register at least once per year. 
The This apparently formidable book requires nothing 

Simmarj. promptitude to ensure its being 

coi’rectly kept. All totals should be made at the 
earliest po,ssible moment, so as to render the de- 
tection of any error as easy as possible. 

Other' particulars besides those mentioned in the 
summary are frequently required by School Boards 
or attendance authorities, and it is well to find some 
means of noting these in the summary. The number 
of children absent all the week, and the percentage 
of attendance for the week, sliould always find a 
permanent record. 

Most summaries contain a duplicate of Porm IX. 
at the end of each year’s records, and it is well to 
fill this up for future reference. 

ThoPea The passing of the Free Education Act has re- 
lieved most teachers of the necessity of keeping this 
book. The few who still need it can meet with no 
difficulty. 

Attandanoo generally known as the registers of 

Bagiators. the school, and strict rules as to what they shall 
contain, how they shall be marked, and who shall 
mark them, have been laid down by the Board of 
Education. These rules are generally to be found 
at the commencement of each class register. The 
rule that they are to be .signed by the correspon- 
dent on the date when they are first given for" 
school use is a rule likely to be overlooked. It 
may also be found necessary to remind the managers 
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that tlie registers are to be tested at least once 
each quarter. 

In nearly all schools registers are marked twice 
each session, once in red ink for early marks, and 
once again in black for late marks and absence. 
This is of course essential when prizes depend to 
any extent on attendance or punctuality. 

In each class-room the number present is usually 
entered on a board, and a special boaid summari.ses 
these for the whole school. It would perhaps be a 
better plan if the class attendance board contained 
two columns, one for the number absent, and another 
for the number of boys late. Where the boys absent 
or late are very few in number, their names might be 
posted, instead of merely the total number. If the 
head teacher cannot find time to undertake the 
duty himself, a monitor shtould be appointed to go 
round immediately after the time for closing the 
registers. This will pi-event carelessness or neglect 
on the part of the assistant teachers, some of whom, 
especially the younger ones, may not appreciate the 
importance of exactness and promptitude in these 
matters. 

It is preferable to arrange the names on the 
register in alphabetical order, although in .some 
schools the order of merit is adopted. 

The Education Act of 1870 made education com- 
pulsory though did not make it free, but in 1891 
an Act/ was passed, which by granting a sum of 
10s. a year for each child in average attendance at 
a school enabled the managers of that school to 
abolish the school fees. This grant was not made 
on account of children under three or over fifteen 
years of age. Hence it was very important to keep 
separate registers for children ineligible for the “ fee 
grant,” and to secure that every child’s name was 
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transferred at the end of the week in which he 
completed his fifteenth year. The limitation of the 
fee grant and the consequent necessity for separate 
registration of the “over lo’s” was abolished in 
1916. 

In some class registers a column is added for the 
addresses of the children, and the possession of these 
addresses is naturally a great convenience. Where 
such a column does not exist a slip of paper should 
be given to each pupil at the commencement of the 
term, and upon this the addre.ss should be written. 
The various slips are then collected, arranged in 
alphabetical oi’der, and fastened together so as to be 
convenient for i-eference at any time. 

When children are transfeiTcd from class to class 
at any lime, care should be taken that the admission 
number, age, attendances, &c., are transferred at the 
same time, and the transfer should be cross-refer- 
enced. Neglect of the cross-reference may cause 
great trouble and waste of time in future years. 

Each day’s attendance should bo dated, and the 
year should be entered on each page of the register. 

In many schools some difficulties in registration 
are caused by the varying periods for which the 
school year is reckoned. Thus in many schools 
the financial year and the educational year terminate 
at different times, and in all cases certificates for 
exemption from school by the attendance qualification 
are always given for the ordinary civil year. Thus 
there may be a school year ending on July 31st, a 
financial year ending September 30th, and an attend- 
ance year ending December 31st. 

The varying date of the school and financial years 
gives but little inconvenience, only causing the 
summary terms and the class registers terms to 
differ. Great difficulty, however, is frequently ex- 
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perienced when the dunces’ certificates are required, 
and it is generally necessary to examine two years’ 
registers for one year’s attendances. As individual 
attendances are now not required for any other pur- 
pose than these certificates, wherever the demand for 
them is frequent it would seem to be a wi.se plan to 
make the totals up from December 31st to December 
31st, and not for the more obinous quarters or 
terms. 

After the school year is ended the head teacher 
should see that the “ date ” and “ class ” are entered 
plainly on the back of each regi.ster before they are 
put away for future reference. 

The latest alteration in the Code has fortunately sp^ifio 
rendered the keeping of these troublesome registers 
unnecessary. 

These have been dealt with in the chapter on 
organisation, so that it is not necessary to discuss progress 
them further. 

There are no points which should pre.seut special 
difiioulty in the other records mentioned as being 
required, and full instructions are always printed 
with them. The groat point with these, as with all 
the other school registers, is that they should be 
entered up with promptitude and regularity. Almost 
all faults in registration are caused by the spasmodic 
attention which is sometimes given to them, and the 
teacher who leaves his school on Friday afternoons 
with no entry lacking in any register will save himself 
much future labour, and need have no anxiety. 



CHAPTER TV 

DISCIPLINE 

DBfinition. In the organisation of the school the head teacher 
places every teacher and every pupil under the best 
conditions for effective work. The discipline of the 
school aims at producing the most effective work in 
the easiest possible way. Perfect discipline is shown 
by the prompt and eager obedience of the pupil, and 
by his close attention to the work in hand. 

Even with faults in organisation very good work 
may be done in school, but with weak discipline 
good work is impossible, and its evil influence upon 
character is incalculable. 

The discipline of the school is the central pivot 
upon which the whole work of the school turns, and 
success or failure depends entirely upon the degree 
to which the standard of perfect discipline has been 
approached. 

Pour In producing good discipline four agents are mainly 

mX’unl responsible 

I. The Parent. 

II. The Architect of the School. 

III. The Head Teacher. 

IV. The Class Teacher. 
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I. Parental Influence. 

In the chapter entitled “ School and Home ” we 
have endeavoured to show in what ways the parent 
may best aid the teacher’s work. We will therefore 
now briefly summarise these as follows • — 

(а) By training his child in habits of obedience 

and truthfulness 

(б) By showing every sympathy with and giving 

every support to the teacher’s efforts. 

(c) By sending his child to school with regulaiity 
and punctuality. 

But little difficulty is felt in securing good work 
from boys who have had the invaluable advantage of 
a good home training, and it is much to be rogretted 
that so many cases occur where the home training is 
an influence in opposition to the teacher. Indeed, 
parental opposition or indifference is the most fre- 
quent cause of unpleasantness and insubordinate 
conduct in our elementary scliools. 

II. The Architect. 

The foundation of good organisation and good 
discipline is laid with the foundation of the school. 
It is almost impossible to obtain good discipline 
where teachers and taught are working in physical 
discomfort from bad ventilation, hghtmg, or heating ; 
or where the classes are so arranged that the work 
of one must interfere with the work of others. Great 
improvements have taken place in the planning of 
our elementary schools, and more attention has been 
paid to the requirements of school life. If the ex- 
cellent rules of the Board of Education were carried 
out in all the schools, there would be little cause 
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for complaint. Many of the older schools, especially 
those in rural districts, are very faulty in their 
structure ; and it is precisely in these schools where 
every help of the kind is needed and appreciated 
by the overburdened teacher. 

in. The Head Teacher. 

The influence of the head teacher upon the discip- 
line of the school is incalculable, and is exerted in 
many ways, both directly and indirectly. 

I. Indirect The great importance of good organisation has 
o”ga™sa- already been shown in the chapter upon organisation, 
tion. and it has been pointed out there that it is the work 
of the head master to see that every child and each 
teacher is placed in the best position for effective 
work. With good home influence, good internal 
arrangements for comfort, and good organisation, the 
work of obtaining good discipline is rendered as light 
as possible. 

paraoaai Another indirect mode of influencing the discipline 
Influence. school, and one most potent in its effects, is 

the utilisation of that feeling of reverence for the 
authority and character of the head teacher which 
every pupil should possess. In the eyes of the pupil 
his authority is supreme, and he is the model of 
justice and truth. Every head teacher, therefore, 
with a knowledge of his position on this pinnacle of 
reverence, must take care always to act so that 
this feeling is not injured or destroyed. The 
supremacy of his authority must never be abused, 
the justice and truth of his actions must never be 
questioned. By his personal influence alone the 
discipline of the school can be well maintained, and 
where this influence is of the best kind, cases of 
gross insubordination and disobedience are impossible. 
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Upon this personal influence the “ tone ” of the school 
depends, and although discipline may be forcibly 
obtained by sterner measures, no head teacher can 
properly fulfil Ins duty, and no school can be pro- 
perly managed, where this feeling of reverence is 
absent. Honour and truth in children, the virtues 
most difficult to cultivate, are fostered in school 
mainly by this influence, and are absent where the 
influence is absent 

Directly, also, the head teacher must influence the ii niraot 
discipline of the school. It will be mentioned below Re^^iarfty 
that obedience to discipline is a habit, and the head “aiityirf 
teacher must do everything in his power to develop scholars 
that habit. He can best do this by securing the 
punctuality and regularity of his scholars A separate 
chapter will be devoted to this subject. It is suffi- 
cient to mention here that regular and punctual 
attendance is the rule of every school, and the rule 
which it is the head teacher’s duty to enforce. 

Where the head teacher’s special rule is lightly broken, 
little attention to other rules can be expected. 

The head teacher must also take care that in all General 
movements in which the whole school is engaged, o£°soSioi.^* 
such as assembly, dismissal, prayers, <kc, perfect 
order is maintained. These can be numbered among 
the few occasions when a discipline approaching the 
strict military discipline is essential. 

The head teacher should also support in every sympathy 
possible way the teacher who represents him and his 
authority to the class He should never do anything 
to lower the influence of the class teacher with his 
boys. Ho fault should be found with the teacher 
while the class is there, and no innuendoes upon the 
teacher should be conveyed in remarks made to the 
class. The head teacher should show to his assistant 
the respect and courtesy he himself hopes to receive ; 
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should ask for liis opinion upon all points where it may 
be helpful, and should give this opinion due weight. 
Bewards Close attention and careful work should spring 
ment?'''* from habit and a sense of duty, and lavish rewards or 
severity of punishments are evil as departing from 
this ideal. One of the great effects of the training 
of a good school is the gradual development of this 
idea of duty for duty’s sake. If nothing else be 
done but this, an excellent education will have been 
given, and however extended and perfect the curric- 
ulum may be, the child has not been educated unless 
this idea guides his future actions. 

As, however, the sense of duty is only of gradual 
growth, and as there must necessarily be some cases 
where tangible incentives to action are required, 
some system of rewards and punishments is necessary, 
(a) Prises Most of our school authoi-ities allow a certain 
and Marls, proportion of prizes to each class, and in the best 
schools these prizes are made to depend upon the 
marks obtained by the scholar each year. In some 
districts the prizes are given for attendance and 
punctuality alone, and a great disciplinary power is 
thus taken out of the hands of the school teacher. 
A better system is to make the gaining of a prize 
depend upon the character of the boy’s work com- 
bined with these valuable points of attendance and 
punctuality. Good marks are given for any excel- 
lent work done during term, and for all work done 
at the term examination. Bad marks are deducted 
for such faults as serious misconduct, absence with- 
out reasonable excuse, late coming, and neglect of 
homework. These marks can be given and recorded 
with little trouble, and, even if no prizes are given, 
by making promotion and position in class depend 
upon them, a good teacher has at hand a powerful 
means of discipline. In awarding marks for class 
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work, it must be remembered that “ effort ” and not 
“ success ” is to be rewarded 

We give below a specimen term report merely 
as a guide as to the kind of report which may be 
adopted. The number of subjects and the marks 
for each will of course be subject to great variation. 
Some teachers find it better, and a cause of much 
less friction with the parents if marks are given for 
each early and punctual attendance, and not deducted 
for late coming or absence without excuse. This is 
undoubtedly the case, but where the records of 
absence and unpunctuality are carefully kept the 
deduction of marks brings the faults in these respects 
much more prominently before the parents’ notice. 

Report of.... . . . ., Class ,/or die 

term ending 

Marks Gained ik Examination. Marks Lost. 

* Arithmetic 
*Eeadiiig . 

*Diotation 
Mental Arithmetic . 

Recitation . 

Writing 

Grammar 
Geography 
Freehand Drawing 
Scale or Ruler Drawing . 

Marka_gainedJor_^^ 
l ent work during term } 

Total Marks gained.. 

Total Marks lost 

Nett Marks . . 

» Piomotion fiom Class to Class depends principally upon the Marks 
gamed in tiiese three subjects 

Class Teacher 

. .Head Master. 


Bad Conduct .. 
Neglect of Home- 
work 

Late Coming 
Absence not ex- 
cused 


Total . . 
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Wherever it is possible a summary of these marks 
and a class list in order of merit should be sent to 
the parent of each child at the end of every term. 

The best reward for a child should be his teacher’s 
praise, his frown the worst punishment, but no 
teacher would act wisely who relied upon these 
alone as aids to discipline. Punishments in school 
generally take the form of 

(A) Loss of marks. 

(B) Detention after school hours. 

(0) Impositions. 

(D) Corporal punishment. 

(E) Expulsion. 

(A) With a system of marks carefully carried out 
the need of the methods of punishment lower in the 
list is almost dispensed with, especially when prizes 
and promotion are made to depend upon these 
marks, and the attention of the parents is called 
to cases of excessive loss of marks by the term 
report. 

(B) Detention after school hours is generally 
combined witli the giving of an imposition. Both 
are forms of punishment which should be avoided 
as much as possible. It is the aim of modern 
education to make the school bright and attractive ; 
but by using detention as a punishment we directly 
oppose this aim. In detaining the boy the teacher 
is also detained. We consider, therefore, that de- 
tention is only justifiable where the laziness of the 
pupil has prevented the completion of his fair share 
of work, or where the work has been done carelessly. 
It should never be used as a punishment for bad 
conduct of other kinds, should never exceed half an 
hour in duration, and should always take place 
under the supervision of a teacher. For the latter 
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purpose, a “rota” of the teachers should be pre- 
pared 

(0) Impositions are even less justifiable than 
detention for completion or improvement of work. 
They generally consist of the repetition for a certain 
number of times of a word or a phrase, or the copy- 
ing of so many lines from some school book. The 
sole merit of both kinds of imposition is that they 
certainly are punishments, but beyond this the 
former is mere waste of time, and induces a de- 
generation in handwiiting, the latter puts school- 
work in the light of a punishment, and so is opposed 
to the aim of all good teaching. 

(D) Corporal Pu7nshment. — A great outcry against 
the use of corporal punishment in elementary schools 
resulted in a general rule that such punishment should 
be administered only by the head teacher. "Where 
scliools were conducted by only one certificated teacher, 
aided by pupil teachers or uncertificated adult 
teachers, such a rule was justifiable and, indeed, wise. 
In our good schools, however, each class is in charge 
of a certificated teacher, qualified by this certificate 
to take supreme charge of any school, and many of 
them much more experienced than the head teachers 
of the small country schools. In such cases as this 
the restriction was quite unnecessary, and produced 
amongst some of the rougher children a spirit of 
defiance and disrespect, which soon came to be re- 
flected in later years by their conduct in the streets. 
The rule also proved irksome to the head teachers of 
large schools who had thus their share of an un- 
pleasant duty much increased, and who had to 
punish without the complete knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances of each offence. There is no doubt, 
therefore, that the rule was frequently broken by 
assistant teachers, whose spirit of endurance could 
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not always resist the strain placed upon it, and 
whose lapses in this respect could not always be 
blamed by the head teacher if they came to his 
knowledge. 

Many of the large school boards have of late 
modified the stringency of this rule, and have allowed 
to the head teacher the power of delegating to any 
certificated teacher on the staff the right of inflicting 
a limited amount of corporal punishment, each case of 
such infliction having to be detailed in the punish- 
ment book. It is found that the knowledge of the 
fact that the class teacher has the power to inflict 
the punishment materially diminishes the need of it. 

As in our large public schools, so even in the 
elementary school, cases in which corpoi’al punish- 
ment is necessary will arise, and then its application 
is far more beneficial than detention, or imposition, or 
the surreptitious method of punishment sometimes 
adopted by those who profess to dispense with its 
use. The power to use it should always be with the 
well qualified teacher, the use of the power should be 
as infrequent as possible. 

E. Expulsion . — The power of expulsion, a power 
wisely given to the head teachers of the public 
schools, is, by the nature of elementary education, 
not possible to the head teachers of elementary 
schools, however great their experience may be. 
Cases will arise, however, where it becomes the duty 
of the head teacher to ask the managers of his school 
to insist upon the removal of a child from the school, 
and such cases have been well defined by the Board 
of Education. 

IV. Tlie Class Teacher. 

With the increase in the size of our elementary 
schools, and the more liberal allowance of staff now 
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requiror], tliobesl equipped schools have a cortificalod 
teucher to take charge of every class in a separate 
room. Each cla.ss therefore becomes to a certain 
extent, a separate school, and the mfliienco formeily 
exerted by tlie head teacher i.s now shaied with him 
by the, certificated teacher in charge It has there- 
fore become mucli more necessai}' that each class 
teacher should possess to fhe full the power of 
obtaining good discipline. The broader melbods of 
the head teacher must be detailed by the teacher 
who deals directly with the boy himself. To the 
young teachei, anxioius to develop the ncccssaiy power 
to the full extc'iit, wo give the following advice • — 

Always stand just so far away from youi class that W I’nioon 
you may hare every se.hohu before your eyes, and 
yet may be heard by every one without raising your 
voice above its nai.nral tones 

Do not strain your voice by iinnece.ssary shouting, 
but use the natural tone of your voice for all oral 
teaching Tbn slightly’ louder tone, or the, sudden 
pause, will be useful aids to you in claiming llie, 
attention of your class 

Lot youi orders be few in number, and clearly (c) oiatu 
expressed ; never give a second order until the fust 
ono is obeyed, and give it so that the children may 
see that you expect obedience, and not disobedience. 

A neglect of this rule is the most frequent cau.so of 
bad discipline 

Never appear before yonr children to give a lesson (d) Piepata- 
you have not thoroughly prepared You owe a 
thorough preparation to your own self-respect and to 
your class. Many teachers, especially those, who are 
just in the full flush of pride for thoir success in 
examination, are apt to think that they are quite 
capable of giving any ordinary lesson upon the spur 
of the moment. Nothing is more unwise. Every 
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lesson you give is a lint in the chain of your -work, 
and the strength of this depends upon the weakest 
link. Therefore consider every lesson before you 
give it, and dovetail lesson into lesson as cleverly and 
completely as possible. 

(8) mtYtii There are many lessons given in school in which it 
fhefrmn seems very difficult to maintain any interest in the 
Progriit. work. Put before your class the end you aim at, 
and bring to their notice every step towards the end. 
Children delight in getting on. 

(£) Thorough Insist upon a high standard of excellence in the 
work of your children. Hever allow slovenly work 
or slovenly answering. To this end take care that 
you see and mark all written work done by your 
class. Remember that it is better that no written 
work should be done at all than that it should be 
done and not marked. If there is a fair risk that 
the work will not be seen the average boy is gambler 
enough to take that risk, and careless and slipshod 
work will spread through your class like an infectious 
disease. 

(g) mdue ^ Utilise to the fullest extent the system of marks 
Pumih- adopted in your school, and take care that each good 
mark is woi'thily eaimed, and each bad mark de- 
servedly lost. Avoid excessive or capricious punish- 
ments — such are sure to be unjust — but give them 
in gradation of severity, and make it as certain as 
possible that the punishment follows the offence'. 
Above all things check slight offences as early as 
possible, and serious ones will not occur. 

Besides those general to the school there are many 
other slight rewards and punishments you may 
utilise as aids to your discipline. Amongst these 
are the appointment of monitors, position in class, 
giving special work to a painstaking boy, &c. 
Take advantage of all these as far as possible. 
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Children who have finished the lesson set them (h) Keep 
should never be allowed to remain idle. They are 
certain to find some mischief still for their idle 
hands to do ' Make sure first that theii caily 
finish is not due to hurried or caieless work, and 
if you are satisfied on that point, leward them 
either by sending them down to the playground, if 
the lesson precedes an interval, or by giving them 
some special work to do 

JReinembcr that the class over which you are 0) Mavnn 
placed has implicit confidence in you, looks upon 
you as the standaid of justice and truth, and un- 
consciously assimilates itself to the model you place 
before it. Endeavour I o retain and .slicngtlien this 
confidence by doing nothing to forfeit it. Bo sym- 
pathetic with the young natures you arc set to 
guide along the thorny paths of knowledge, and let 
mercy always season Justice. Try to cultivate by 
your own eivamplo the high princijile of work for 
(he work’s sake, and develop the ideas of honour and 
duty as the Ix'st education you can give your pupils. 

He friendly with them without lapsing into familiar 
ity, and sometimes unbend from the high position 
in which you are placed A brow of seventy i.s not 
always needed 

No doubt you will feel (hat the difficulties in your 
way are almost insuperable, and that no man can ever 
become a perfect disciplinarian In this you are 
probably right, but he who aims at the sky shoots 
higher than ho who aims at a tree, so that perfection 
must be the aim, and you nust approach this as 
nearly as possible by gradually removing your faults. 

"VVo will add to your difficulties these two “ don’ts.” 

Don’t be too ready to threaten what you will do if Don't 
something happens. You w'ill probably then be 
compelled either to inflict some punishment far 
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more severe than is necessary, or your threat will 
not be carried out, and you will lose caste with 
yotir class for lack of firmness. 

Don’t Use Secondly, avoid illicit punishments. If you are 
Punish- not allowed to inflict corporal punishment, limit 
yourself to the methods allowed you. Other pun- 
ishments are degrading to you, and may be injurious 
to the class. 

In all your difficulties try to rely upon yourself 
to overcome them. Remember that your head 
master has the responsibility of all the school upon 
him, and although he will be quite willing and 
anxious to help you when necessary, he will consider 
it a sign of weakness in you if he is called upon 
to support you when no support should have been 
required. 

Kinds of Discipline and its Tests. 

The kind of discipline required in school varies 
with the subject under consideration, but may be 
catalogued as either discipline of the mind, or dis- 
cipline of the body. Of the two the former is by 
far the more important, and the latter is only 
necessary as tending to produce the former. A great 
change has been seen of late in our elementary 
schools, and the military or martinet discipline 
formerly so commonly demanded in all lessons has 
given way to a more rational and more human 
Diioipiine method. This strict, exact discipline, valuable in 
oftieBoay. -.[.g pj,opgj, place as tending to produce the habit of 
obedience, and excellent from the physical benefits it 
bestows when rightly used, is only necessary in — 

а. All general movements of school or class. 

б. Such physical lessons as drill or singing. 
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111 eveiy good .school a unifoim dull is used 
for all general movemeTits, and prompt obedience 
.should bo exacted upon the word of coinniand. The 
movcincnls cannot be done loo smartlj^ and precision 
in Ihcin is in keeping with Ihe high standard of 
work which should be maintained in eveiy detail of 
.school work 

Thi.s same precision in position, so neco.ssar^’^ in nisoipiino 
tho movements and les-sons mentioned, should not be oftJ'oMmd 
exacted in tho.se lc.s.son.s where the poMcrs of the 
mind are required to be doing their best work. Ko 
student working for an examination .sits with his 
arms folded, or behind his hack, or puts liis feet in a 
certain po.sition and his bod}' at a certain angle, lie 
places himself in the position ho finds most suitable, 
and tiio.s to forget eveiytliing else except the work 
upon which he desires to concentrate his attention In 
othei woids, in oral lessons and lessons requiiiiig 
thought, “ apple-pie ” order is not only unnecessary 
but harmful It is far iiioio luqiortanb that the 
miiid should bo actively bent upon the matter lu 
hand than that the feet and hands of eveiy child 
slioLild bo 111 a certain position. In llie.so lo.ssoiis tho 
body should be in perfect ease, the mind at peifect 
attention Every teacher can tell easily when this 
perfect attention is being given, and can call to mind 
many cases wheie tlic dLscipliiie of the class has 
been apparontly perfect, heads, eyes, hands, foot, all 
correctly placed, but where three out of every four 
brains in the class have been vacantly or delightedly 
wool-gathering, and a sudden question has bi ought 
them hack with the unpleasantness of an e.lectric 
shock. 

The best test of good discipline is that indefinable of 
something we know as the “tone” of the school, niaoipiino 
Although an inspectoi can tell easily enough where 
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the discipline is decidedly bad, ib is very diffic^ult for 
liim in his few brief visits to decide whether the 
obedience he sees results from tho proper motives, 
whether the children obey from fear of punishment, 
or from a well developed sense of honour and duty. 
Each head teacher or class teacher, however, may 
ask himself the following questions, and must not 
rest satisfied with Ins work until lie can safely 
answer in the affirmative : — 


(ffl) Can 1 rely upon the honour of my boys ? 

(6) Are my boys generally truthful to me 1 
(o) Are they eager to perform any little services 
for me, not from any desire to “ cringe,” but from 
pure respect towards me 1 

The two former questions are most important. 
The honour of your children is shown in many ways ; 
when you leave them to work without supervision or 
under a young teacher, and when you allow them to 
mark their own or each other’s work. The dis- 
honourable nature of copying should always be 
placed before the children in the strongest light, and 
in the case of older children punishment W this 
offence should never be omitted. 

The habit of truthfulness is the most difficult to 
develop in children, and the readiness with which 
the untruth comes to their lips would be remarkable 
were it not so natural for them to try to escape 
punishment. The value of truth is not evident to 
very young cluldren, and both parent and teacher 
wiU need to use every effort to fight successfully 
against tho natural desire to avoid punishment for 
faults committed. When a child has reached the 
age of ten or eleven, .however, the value of a character 
for truth and uprightness should have become to 
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soaie degree apparent to him, and illustrations of this 
value should he repeatedly brought before bun 

Finally, therefore, in order to obtain the best 
woi’k from the children in our schools, good discipline 
IS the great essential In endeavouring, however, to 
attain this desirable end we must remember that the 
methods we use in doing so have a great influence 
in the formation of each child’s character. Where 
attention is enforced by harsh measures a sullen and 
deceitful disposition will become general. Where 
truth, honour, and thoughtfulness for otheis form the 
motive powers for attention and obedience, the lesson 
will not only be better taught, but the truest edu- 
cation will have been given to the children. Studia 
abetmi in mm'es 

To a teacher interested in his pupils and his work 
there is no pleasure greater than that he feels when 
he secs every child wrapped up in eager and intelli- 
gent interest of the subject he is teaching, and as 
he gains in experience the more frequently will that 
pleasure be given to him. 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OP INSTRUCTION 

Before dealing in detail with the methods of 
teaching the vai-ions subjects, it is well to consider 
those fundamental principles which should underlie 
the teaching of them all. 

The student should bear in mind the saying of 
Pestalozzi that “ it is tlie chief business of education 
to pass from distinctly perceived individual notions 
to clear general notions.” Now the “ clearly per- 
ceived individual notions” are mainly acquired by 
the direct employment of the .senses, but the “ clear 
general notions ” are the result of mental processes, 
and Pestalozzi regards the latter as the end and the 
former as the means. It would, perhaps, be more 
coi’rect to go a step farther, and say that the object 
of instruction is not merely to impart the knowledge 
of generalisations, but also the power to apply them. 
Bub it is a gi’eat mistake to imagine that we can 
deal with perceptions in one part of our teaching and 
conceptions in another; the two must be kept in 
constant relation : for, by means of conceptions we 
realise the time relation between perception.s, and 
cease to regard our experiences as isolated facts. 
And, on the other hand, unless we associate concep- 
tions with the perceptions from which they arise. 
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generalisations and vagueness or indefiniteness are 
apt to beeome synonymous, which they certainly 
should not be. It has, therefore, been well said that 
“ Perceptions without conceptions are blind,” and 
“ conceptions without perceptions are empty ” ; and, 
moreover, conceptions without the power to applj"- 
them are vain and useless 

Closely related to the saying of Pe.stalozzi are a 
number of rules which have been enunciated for the 
guidance of teachers in the order of their work. They 
are enlarged upon in Herbert Spencer’s work on 
“ JEdueation,” which, althougli a special plea for science 
teaching, contains much valuable advice for practical 
teachers. We will state the rules here, and endeavour 
by means of a brief explanation to show their true 
meaning, without which the rules lend to become 
mere “ catch words.” 

1. Proceed from vtidefinite to definite knowledge. 

2. Proceed from individuals to classes. 

3. Proceed from the concrete to the alstract. 

4. Proceed from the known, or familiar, to the 
unknown, or less familiar. 

6. Proceed from the simple to the complex. 

6. Proceed from the empirical and lyractical to the 
rational and theoretical. 

1. The first idea that a child has of any subject 
must necessarily be indefinite, but in imparting fresh 
knowledge to children we are not required to make 
that knowledge more indefinite than we can help. 
Neither should the indefinite stage be made to last 
an unnecessarily long time; we should make the 
knowledge definite as soon as possible. The first 
care must be to give “ distinctly perceived individual 
notions,” and to do this we must tram the child’s 
powers of observation : we must secure his attention 
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which, to a cei-tain extent, is involuntary. The 
most effective attention by far is the voluntary atten- 
tion, the exercise of which becomes a habit j but the 
formation of this habit requires constant care on the 
part of the teacher. The attention is secured by 
interest — the interest a child feels in securing a 
reward or escaping a punishment is opei’ative to a 
certain extent, but the teuest interest is that which 
arises within the child’s mind from the association of 
the new knowledge with that which is already there. 
The lesson should aflord flecmmihU excitement com- 
bined with mental effort. It is not enough to work 
experiments before a class ; a firework display is not 
a lesson, although it affords pleasurable excitement. 
All children are attracted by “pleasurable excite- 
ment ” ; the art of the teacher coimists in using this 
to secure the mental effort. Intellectual sym- 
pathy is another important factor in gaining and 
maintaining the attention of a class. The teacher 
should make the children feel that he is with his 
class on a voyage *of discovery, and instead of order- 
ing the pupils to find out, or sa 3 dng that ho will find 
out for them, his formula should rather be, “ Let us 
find out.” The child then feels neither diffidence 
on the one hand, nor an absence of necessity for his 
own efforts on the other ; bub is constrained to keep 
his attention fixed from a feeling of responsibility for 
the performance of his own part of the work, and 
from a confidence in his teacher which assures him 
that he will be successful. 

2. The service rendered to knowledge by classifica- 
tion is so great that teachers and students are apt to 
forget that the knowledge of a class was first obtained 
by a knowledge of the individuals in that class. This 
is aptly illustrated by the methods of studying 
zoology. After zoologists had classified animals, it 
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came to be the fashion to begin by attempting to 
impart to the pupils a general knowledge of the animal 
kingdom, then of its division into sub-kuigdoms, 
classes, ikc. j but the method now adopted is to study 
in detail individuals which are purposely selected as 
“ types ” of their classes, so that the pupil arrives at 
a knowledge of the class through the individual, and 
regards a class as formed by a group of individuals, 
not as a division of the whole kingdom. Wliile ad- 
mitting that this method is undoubtedly the correct 
one, we must point out the duty of the teacher to lay 
special stress on those points — (u) Tn which the 
individual resembles others which will later on be 
associated with it in a class ; and (6) In which it 
differs from others ; otherwise the pupil is not able 
to take any advantage of the work of the earlier 
investigators. 

3. The third rule is easy to understand, but is 
often violated. The point, however, is frequently 
strained, and the teacher is apt to forget that, 
although the method of working with quantities of 
which we have only a symbolical knowledge should 
be taught through the working with those of which 
we have an intuitive knowledge, yet we soon pass 
the narrow confines of the latter Thus a person 
can form no more real idea of 2,486 cows than of 
the abstract number 2,486, so that the question, 
“ Find 7 times 2,486 cows” is not really in a more 
conareie form than the question, “Multiply 2,486 
by 7.” 

4. The fourth rule is very frequently misunder- 
stood, and many strange errors are the result. It is 
often thought to refer simply to order of time A 
little consideration will soon show the mistake in 
this If the rule referred merely to time, we might 
well ask ourselves what the teacher has to do with 
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“the known.” Apparently “the known” requires 
none of Ms care, Ms work lies in communicating 
“the unknown.” The teacher has, however, two 
very important duties connected with “ the known.” 
In the first place “ the known ” is always more or less 
indefinitely known, and the teacher’s duty is to add 
to the defimtion of this, and even to correct errors 
which often form part of it. But he is concerned 
with the pupil’s existing knowledge even more inth 
mately than this, for hy means of his previous know- 
ledge, eveji more than by anything else, does the 
pupil acquire fresh knowledge. The youngest 
scholar is already in possession of many concepts, 
and it is not too much to say that the main part of 
the teacher’s business consists in enlarging the ex- 
tent of his pupil’s concepts. Thus the teacher 
wi.shes to give a lesson on the lion, and to teach 
cei’tain facts, e.g . — the lion is a quadruped. Here 
the childi-en have a conception of quadrupeds which 
is enlarged by adding “ lion ” to it, but at the same 
time the content of the concept is enriched by a 
more exact knowledge of the individuals included 
under the term “quadruped.” The process by which 
“ the known ” is utilised in acquiring “ the unknown ” 
is called apperception, the study of which is perhaps, 
from the teacher’s point of view, the most important 
branch of psj’chology. For further study of it we 
must refer the student to works on psychology. 

5. The fifth rule is often broken by young teachers, 
although they quote it in support of their procedure. 
They go astray through not realising what is meant 
by “the simple.” In this connection we do not 
mean that which is incapable of any further analysis, 
but that which the child accepts as a whole and has 
never thought about analysing. To the child a 
flower such as a daisy is “simple.” He has to make 
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some advance in botany before he is aware that it is 
a “ compound flower.'’ Or again, a wallflower is to 
the child a simple object, and it is only after an 
analytical examination that he regards it as com- 
posed of sepals, petals, stamens, and pistil ; still 
later is it before he learns that these parts are them- 
selves composed of cells, and it requires an advanced 
student of chemistry to recognise it as composed of 
certain bodies which he regards as elements. The 
teacher must therefore find out what the pupil 
regards as simple, and must remember that a child 
will consider anything as “simple,” even a loco- 
motive, if lie has not analysed it or learned to recog- 
nise its parts. Failing this, he will think the rule 
enjoins him to give lessons on oxygen and hydrogen 
to the “ babies’ ” class, and reserve the obj’ect lesson 
on water for a later stage. 

G. Lastly, as visible and tangible things make a 
much stronger impression on the mind than the 
abstract and imaginary, it is advisable to deal with 
facts empirically, that is to say, to study the re.sults 
first and work out their causes from them, and to 
take the practical before the theoretical. 

It will be seen that in the above we are recom- 
mending that the individual should acquire his 
knowledge in substantially the same manner as the 
mass of knowledge has been acquired by the race, 
and the teacher will always find a very valuable 
guide for the steps of his teaching in the study of 
the history of his subject. The knowledge of the 
fact that primitive men counted on their fingera, 
teaches him the foundation of decimal arithmetic, 
and the history of the discovery of the great laws 
in chemistry is a safe guide to the best order of 
teaching them, although such matters as the 
erroneous theory of combustion need not be touched 
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upon. We do not say that in every case the 
teaching should follow the historical development, 
indeed we think that in view of the present position 
of the science of electricity it is decidedly unwise 
to begin to teach it by rubbing amber or sealing 

wax, but w'e do think that the teacher who has 
studied the history of his subject is in a far better 
position for developing a series of lessons than the 
one who has not. 

Matliods. Perhaps the most generally deserved criticism of 
modern methods of teaching is the one which asserts 
that the teachers do too much work for their pupils. 
This state of things is partly a reaction from the 
former condition — and it is one that still prevails in 
some secondary schools — under which the teacher 
was looked upon simply as a task-master whose 
duty was merely to allot the amount of work to be 
prepared and insist on its being done. Tt is also in 
a large measure due to over anxiety on the part of 
the teacher. Eecent Codes required the elementary 
teacher to produce certain results and he spared 
himself no pains to produce them. His credit is 
often staked upon the scholarships and distinctions 
which his pupils are expected to gain. How in 
order to prepare the child for the future, when he 
will have to depend upon his own powers and 
resources, the teacher should set the child to 
investigate and acquire knowledge, reserving for 
himself the part of guide. He .should direct the 

way, and show the child the steps to take in order to 
surmount difficulties, but should not carry him over 
them. 

In selecting his methods the teacher must make 
allowance for the age and capacity of his pupils. 
Tlie chief object with young children is to develop 
the intelligence, with older students the chief object 
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is to utilise the intelligence for the acquisition of 
liinowledge This consideration leads us to see that 
the “ lecturing ” method, although suitable for adults, Lecturing. 
IS not to be generally used with children. It mates 
too great a demand on the attention. A child’s 
attention is not capable of long-continued concentra- 
tion It affords no real indication of the moment 
when the attention ceases, particularly if the “ apple 
pie order ” is the rule in the class. Finally, the 
teacher who adopts the “ lecturuig ” method generally 
covers too much ground, so that a great deal of his 
teaching is quite lost, and the rest is grasped only in 
a superficial manner by the children, whose receptivity 
is overtaxed while their other mental powers are nob 
called into action at all. 

A good preacher or a good lecturer, whose desire Oonvor- 
is to really teach his audience, often wishes that he Lessone. 
could put questions to his hearers. In virtue of his 
power to put questions, the teacher holds a better 
position By means of questioning, the teacher is 
enabled to find out what the child knows and what 
he requires to be taught. He is able to test the 
child’s grasp of the lesson as it proceed.s, stop by step, 
and by debating points that are doubtful he can 
afford scope for the child’s reasoning powers and 
lead him into tlie way of acquiring knowledge for 
himself. The most successful plan, however, is to 
combine the two methods, each lesson should be 
partly expository and partly conversational, the 
proportion between the two varying with the ages 
of the pupils. "VVe have purposely used the word 
“ conversational ” rather than “ catechetical,” because 
the latter term seems to imply that the teacher puts 
all the questions, and the children give all the 
answers ; and while most of the books on the subject 
of teaching give elaborate classifications of questions 
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and hints on the method of putting questions, they 
generally lose sight of the fact that in the natural 
order of things, the learner seeks for information and 
asks questions, while the teacher answers them. The 
teacher’s skill is shown far more in the development 
of this " inquiring mind ” than in arranging a series 
of questions. 

Questions. Questions used in teaching may be arranged in 
two main classes (a) “ Test ” questions and (h) “ In- 
structional ” questions. The names are sufficiently 
indicative of their purpose, but as some questions 
answer both purposes the division is not a strict one. 

(a) Test questions may advantageously be employed 
(1) at the beginning of a lesson to ascertain the 
amount of knowledge bearing on the lesson that the 
children already possess. The so-called “ intro- 
ductory ” questions serve another important pur- 
pose ; — to marshal up the facts already known and 
prepare them to join with and apperceive the new 
knowledge. (See above, page 72.) In this light 
they must be regarded as instructional questions. 
The “ introductory ” questions are very frequently 
the weakest part of a young teacher’s lesson. Too 
often they are mere invitations to the children to 
guess the name of the subject of the lesson. Of a 
number of notes of a lesson on “ Tea ” prepared by a 
class of pupil-teachers i-ecently, twenty-five per cent, 
recommended that the lesson should be introduced 
by asking the children what their mothers drank 
when they were thirsty. This was not only a weak 
way of introducing the lesson, hut was a breach of a 
very important rule that teachers should observe in 
questioning, viz. : — except in the case of strict test 
questions, it is a had plan for a teacher to put a 
question of which he does not know the probable 
answer. In some schools unfortunately an announce- 
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ment of the parent’s favoui'ite beverage might aifoid 
an extremely bad introduction to a lesson on “ Tea.” 

2. At the end of each section of the lesson 
questions should be put (i) to ensure that the 
children have thoroughly mastered that section ; and 
(ii) to summarise the main points of the section so 
as to enable it to assimilate the next 

3. To I'eoall previous work and test the accui'acy 
of the knowledge acquired, it is necessary to set 
examinations of a more or less formal kind. 

(b) Instructional questions are of use — (1) through- 
out the les.son to ensure mental activity on the part 
of the pupil, who by the mere fact of being made to 
answer is obliged to keep his thoughts on the lesson. 
This purpose is therefore served by all forms of 
question, even elliptical questions, which in general 
are to be avoided, because they do not afford the 
pupil much opportunity of exercising his judgment 
although they keep his attention on the lesson. (2) 
Questions should not merely serve as a means of 
keeping the attention fixed, but should also call into 
play the child’s mental activities, and the more 
mental work the child has to perform the better the 
question will be for the training of lus reasoning 
powers. Loading questions — those in which the 
child is practically told the answer and is merely 
required to assent to the teacher’s propo.sition — are 
to be avoided because they fail in that respect. 

Questions used in teaching are often rather loosely 
spoken of as Socratic questions, but the student who 
is familiar with any of the works describing the life 
and teaching of Socrates will remember that the 
great teacher was in general dealing with individual 
adults and not with large classes of children.^ The 

' The student la strongly recommended to read a good 
translation of Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 
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mosb noticeable feature about the questioning of 
Socrates was the manner in which he confused a 
conceited pupil and forced him to admit that he 
knew nothing. In doing this he often accepted 
faulty definitions and employed logical equivoca- 
tions. The following portion of his conversation 
with Euthydemus {Memorabilia, Bk. iv, ch. 2) will 
illustrate the method - 

Socrates. “ As yon wish to be the head of a democratic 
government you doubtless know what a democracy is ? ” 

“ Certainly,” said he. 

“Do you think it possible to know what a democracy is 
without knowing what the common people (Demos) is ?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“ And what do you consider the De.raos to be ? ” 

“I consider it to be the poorer class of citizens,” 

“ Do you know, then, who are the poor ? ” 

“ How can I help knowing that ? ” 

“ You also know who are the rioli ?” 

“Just as well ns I know who are the poor.” 

“ Whieli sort of persons do you call poor and whioli sort 
rich ? ” 

“ T consider as poor those who have not the things which 
are necessary for life ; those who have more than sufficient 
I consider rich.” 

“ Hav'e yon ever noticed that to some wlio have very small 
means, those means ai’e not only sufficient but that they oven 
save from them, while to others very large fortunes are not 
sufficient ? ” 

“I have indeed noticed it,” said Euthydemus, “for I 
have known some pi’inoes who have been driven by povei'ty 
to commit injnstiee like the pooi'est people." 

“ Then,” said Socrates, “ if such is the case wo must place 
such princes among the Demos, and those who have but little, 
if tliOT are good managers, we must place among the rich.” 

“My own ignorance,” said Euthydemus, “forces me to 
admit even this ; and I am considering whether I had not 
better be silent ; for I seem to know absolutely nothing.” 

When Socrates saw that he was thus disposed, he no 
longer puzzled him with questions, but explained to him, in 
the simplest and clearest manner, what he thought he ought 
to know, and what he thought it would be best for him to 
study. 
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The other point tliat the teacher should notice in 
the questioning of Socrates is the fine analysis he 
makes of the subject Each question covers but 
little ground, but 3^0! is of great importance from its 
relation to the whole series. 

Ill addition to this power of analysis, good ques- oharaoters 
tions also require ■— qumMoh.. 

1 Keady knowledge on the part of the teacher. 

2. A correct and readily intelligible mode of 
expi’e-ssion. 

3 A sympathetic and stimulating manner. 

4. An adaptation of the question to the needs and 
ability of the pupils 

5, Tact and judgment so that a due proportion 
may be observed between the time devoted to them 
and that devoted to lecturing. 

Each question should have a definite object in 
view. The teacher must be careful on the one hand 
that his questions aro not so difficult as to dishearten 
the child and make him think that the subject is 
altogether beyond him, and on the other he .should 
not keep asking questions on points that are too 
familiar, lest the pupil becomes conceited and thinks 
there is nothing more for him to learn 

Great as is the importance of good questioning, Answering, 
the importance of good answermg is certainly not 
less. The answer is complementary to the question. 

An answer may be judged from two different pomts, 

— its matter and its form The c.ssential feature of 
the matter is that it should be (a) correct, (6) suffi- 
cient, (c) free from excess 

“ Though deep j'et clear, without o’eiflowing full.” 

The correctness of an answer to a test question Matter, 
will depend upon the accuracy of the pupil’s know- 
ledge, while that to an instructional question will 
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depend upon the j)upiTs judgment, since he is required 
to reason or draw an inference from what his teacher 
has set before him. If the answer is not complete, 
the incompleteness should he pointed out, and the 
rest of the answer obtained either from the same 
child or from another. Should a child attempt to 
supply more information tlian the que.stion demands 
the excess should be rigidly but kindly rejected. In 
speaking of the matter of an amswer as distinct from 
its form, we mean by the terra the thought that the 
child has in his mind when making the answer. 
But even when the child’s thought is correct, 
all the faults which are met with in the composi- 
tion lesson may come in to prevent the answer 
given from accurately expressing that thought. Now 
ns we have already stated, the answer is a com- 
plement to the question, and hence it must be judged 
by certain considerations peculiar to itself, and which 
are not taught in the ordinary composition lesson. 
Some young teacliers think that they should teach 
ordinary composition through the answers they re- 
ceive, forgetful of the fact that the latter have 
special rules of tlieir own. Hence arises the craving 
for “all answers in complete .sentences.” Such 
teachers demand a complete sentence when they 
themselves would not think of using one. Thus the 
whole answer to such a question as “Have you put 
away your books?” is “Yes, sir.” If the child 
adds, “ I have put away my hooks,” he has either 
been badly taught the art of answering or is impu- 
dent, and the general inference would be the latter. 
So the answer to the question “ Where have you put 
them ? ” should be “ In the cupboard.” This is all 
that is required to make a complete statement when 
joined to the question. On the other hand, some 
children have a tendency to omit the preposition, and 
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say simply “ The cupboard,” which does not serve as 
a complement to the question. Children can readily be 
taught to examine theii- questions and find the phrase 
upon which the interrogation hinges ; they will then 
see the kind of answer they should give — questions ask- 
ing Where? When? How? require the statement of a 
place, time, and manner respectively, while a question 
“ Why ....?” demands a reason — “ Because ...” 

It is a good plan to allow the children at times to 
put questions to test their fellow pupils. The prac- 
tice improves their powers of expression, and when it 
has become established in the cla.ss has a gieat effect 
upon the attention, as each pupil is anxious to gam 
credit for remembering points which he may embody 
in questions which he is allowed to ask the class. 

As the pupils advance in ago and ability the part Text-booUs. 
which a text-book plays in their education becomes 
increasingly important. It therefore behoves the 
teacher to exercise due care in the choice of text- 
books for his class It goes ivithout saying that the 
first quality required in a text-book is accuracy. 

The information must be correct, and the book should 
not be a mere collection of tables. It should be 
written in an interesting and attractive style. This 
will secure the attention of the pupil, at any rate for 
the time being, but unlike a large amount of the 
lighter kind of literature which may justly be de- 
scribed as interesting, text-books have to produce no 
mere evanescent pleasure, but a permanent effect. 

Hence their subject-matter should be arranged so 
that it is easy of analysis, and there is a suggestive 
relation between the parts which will make it easfy of 
retention and reproduction. These points indicate 
the ways in which a good text-book differs from a 
“ cram-book,” on the one hand, and a wide and 
discursive treatise, on the other. 
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NOTES OP LESSONS 

Ho mattev how thoroughly the teacher may be 
acquainted with his subject, he should never attempt 
to give a lesson without preparation. If there is 
anything in the subject which is at all fresh to the 
teacher or which is not vividly present in his mind, 
the first step in the preparation is to make sure of 
the subject-matter. Having decided upon the 
amount of matter required in the lesson, the next 
step is to analyse it and arrange the parts in logical 
sequence, and decide upon the method of teaching 
each part. Some experienced teachers are able to 
retain in their minds the scheme of the lesson thus 
worked out, but they are few, and as a general rule 
it is best for any teacher to set down his scheme on 
paper in the form of notes of lessons. It will thus 
be seen that the primary object of notes is to enable 
the teacher during the lesson to keep to the lines he 
has previously laid down for himself. , Most of our 
readers wiU, however, be sometimes called upon to 
draw up notes of lessons to indicate to an examiner 
how they would handle a particular subject in teach- 
ing a class. How although the notes that a teacher 
draws up for liis own use should be no less thorough 
than those which he submits to an examiner, yet 
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there! arc one or two points in -which the Lw'o sets 
♦■ev'ill ell Her. As tlie Irciitment of a subject must varj' 
considerably witli (he age and attainments of the 
pupils, it IS evident that an examiner may form a 
very wrong idea of a teacher’s power from notes 
which give no indication of the class for which the 
le.sson IS intended, but in notes drawn up for tlio 
teacher’s own piivate use it is quite unnecessary to 
inscit a reimnder of which class he teaches. So also 
with regard to tune, an outsider must be informed of 
the length of time in which the teacher expects to 
cover his ground, but the teacher is gencrallj' 
sultioieiilly faiiuhar with liis time tabic to leridcr a 
roferoiifiC! to time on the notes unnecessary, although 
i£ he linds that ho habitually attempts more than 
the time allows, he may break himself of tiio habit 
by entering the time on Ins notes, and keeping it 
steadily before him 

Lf the lesson lias a special object in view, reference 
to it should be made iii the notes Tn every case 
the teacher .should ask himself uhat eHect he hopes 
to piodiicQ by his lesson. Criticism notes are often 
found to contain very vague generalities under tlie 
head, of “ Object.” No refeieiice is needed to objects 
which are common to all leaching, such as “ To 
improve the children’s minds,” “To develop the 
children’s intelligence,” nor is it necessary to state 
an object which i.s implied in the title ; it is taken for 
granted that the object of a reading lesson is to 
teach reading, and of a writing lesson to teach 
writing. Wlien the teacher intends to give cxeroi.se 
to a particular faculty ho should say so, and state 
how it IS to be done . thus in a le.sson on the chief 
sea-ports of England he should endeavour “ to train 
the reasoning jjowers by leading the children to 
G 2 
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deduce the kind of trade from the position of the 
port,” and in a lesson on the ancient Britons h« 
should have for his object “ to exercise the children’s 
imagination hy getting them to picture -the conditions 
under which the ancient Britons lived.” 

In preparing a lesson requiring any apparatus 
beyond pens, blackboard, and such things as are 
constantly in front of the class, the teacher should 
run mentally through the illustrations and experi- 
ments he intends to use, and note down the name of 
every piece of apparatus and material he will require. 
A list of “ Apparatus required ” will in such cases 
appear at the head of the notes of the lesson, and 
the teacher must be sure that everything is to hand 
before he begins to give the lesson. A vast amount 
of harm is done when the continuity of the lesson is 
broken by the teacher having to send out for such 
things as a jug of water or a box of matches and 
wait till they are brought. 

Having disposed of the above preliminary ques- 
tions, the student may now proceed to arrange in 
parallel columns (i) an Outline of the Matter he 
intends to impart, and (ii) hints of the Methods he 
intends to employ in imparting it. The relative 
fulness of the entries in these two columns is a matter 
requiring great discretion on the part of the teacher. 
Speaking generally, we may say that the younger the 
children the smaller should be the amount of infor- 
mation to be given, and tlie greater the amount of 
attention to be directed to the methods of instilling 
it. But even with the same class the proportion 
between “ Matter ” and “ Method ” must vary with 
the subject. In a writing lesson the amount of 
actual information is small — consisting only of one 
or two short rules — ^but the method of teaching the 
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So 

rules, and of making tJio children put them into 
practice is the part that calls for most careful con- 
sideration. Tu a history le.sson, on the other hand, 
a con.sidetablc quantity of information has 1o ho 
given, the statement of it duly anal 3 'sed, and tho 
part.s arranged in logical sequence This requires 
a considerable amount of space, and as tlie metbofl 
consist.s mainly of expo.sitioii theie will be vei j-^ little 
to sob in the “ Method ” column. 

It is really’- surprising to find how many young 
teachers are iinalile to distinguish matter from 
inelliod , hence facts arc entered in the “Method” 
column, and suggested methods of leaching arc found 
among tho “ Mattel.’’ Tho “ Outline of Matter ” col- 
umn should he rescued exclusivelj' for a statement of 
the facts that tlio children should car ry away with 
them Tt is oven advisable not to set down the facts 
in subordinate sentences goveined by “ Tell the chil- 
dren that . . Tlic fact is best slated as a fact, 
whilft the way of teaching it can be indicated by 
sotting tho word “ Exposition ” in the “ Alothod ” 
column. Otlior.s again show very little discretion 
in the amount that is put in the nole.s, which are 
eitliei so bald as to be usele.ss or else inordinately 
amplified. Some teachers insert not only the actual 
words of tho questions they intend to put, but also 
the answers they expect tlie children will give, and 
thus the notes develop into a catechism. 

A common practice i.s to begin with what is called 
an “Introduction,” which consists of anything wliich 
leads up more or less directly to the lesson in hand, 
but beyond “ opening the subject ” seems to have no 
real purpose. A better plan is to begin with a 
Preparation section, the objects of which are — 

{a) To i-ecall previous knowledge so as to bnng 
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the children into a condition to link the new 
knowledge with the old ; this is done mainly by' 
questioning. 

(6) To evince to the children their need of further 
knowledge of the subject, and 

(c) To indicate the subject and purpose of the 
lesson so that tlie childi'en may know what is 
expected of them, and so to awaken their curiosity 
and arouse their attention that they may be eager to 
perform their part. 

Tlie .several divisions of the new matter then 
follow in logical order ; each should contain as much 
as the children can clearly grasp at once al^d join on 
to their previous knowledge ; and in the “ Method ” 
column should be indicated how each is to be taught, 
whether through observation, statement, explanation, 
or inference from facts given. After each section 
the “Method” column should indicate that test 
questions will be put to ascertain whether the 
teacher and class have succeeded in their efforts, and 
to prepare for the next section. 

The whole shoidd conclude with a Beoapihilation, 
which we must impre.ss upon our readers is not the 
same as a repetition. As the name indicates, a 
recapitulation is a revision of the heads. The ob- 
ject of this should therefore be to put the lesson 
in its true perspective, hence all details should 
either be suppressed or relegated to their relative 
and subordinate position, and explanations and 
illustrations which were necessary to drive the facts 
home in the first place should now be dispensed 
with. 

The reader should remember that the working of 
an experiment is a method of teaching a fact ; hence 
the fact should be stated in the “ Outline of 
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Matter ” column, and the reference to the experi- 
ment put in the “ Method ” column, thus : — 

Outline of Mattee. Method i 

(a) A oaiitlle ivill burn for (o) Prove by binning a 
only a short time in a linuteil candle under a glass jar (or 
quantity of air. stoppered bell-jar), inverted 

in a dish of water. 

(h) It will burn indefinitely {b) Repeat (a) witli stopper 
if a constant supply of fresh out and a tube leading iiiider 
air lie furnished tlie j'ar. 

The results of many lessons are greatly enhanced 
by sketches on the blackboard, the object of which 
is not to produce a finished work of art, hut to 
impress upon the childi'en through the eye the 
essentials which the teacher ha.s endeavoured to 
describe; hence in the blackhoai’d sketch it is as 
important to omit some points as it is to insert 
others, and it is advisable for the teacher to first 
draw on his notes the sketches ho intends in the 
lesson to put on the board. Unlos.s he is a good 
blackboard draughtsman he should also practise the 
sketches privately before he gives the lesson. 

Whether pictorial illustrations are set upon the 
blackboard or not, the teacher should endeavour 
after each section of the le.s.son to help the children 
to state the point of the section in the crispest 
possible way. These statements will be found 
invaluable in recapitulating the lesson as a ivliole, 
and showing the relation between its several parts. 
As clear and concise statements are not easily drawn 
up on the spur of the moment, the teacher should 
work out this Blackboard Summary beforehand, and 
make an entry of it on his notes. 

1 In "the above chapter we have used the term “ Method ” 
to denote the contents of this column It is sanctioned by 
custom, but a much better term is “ Treatment.” 
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Objects 
of the 
Teaching 


The objects which the teacher should have in view 
in dealing with this subject' are more frequently lost 
sight of than is the case with' any other subject in 
the school curriculum. The reason for this seems to 
be that there is such a large amotmt of machinery 
to be used before the objects can li^^ained. Now 
our primary aim in teaching a child to' a’ead should 
be to enable him to understand the writt?!n^ thoughts 
of others. This is an essential in all reading, ^ and in 
nine-tenths of the reading that is done it cons'tjtutes 
the whole process ; one kind of reading, howevlsj^ 
reading aloud — not only includes this, but afep 
embraces the art of adequately interpreting thos\ 
thoughts to others. The most fruitful source ofl 
failure in reading aloud is the endeavour to accom- j 
plish the second without the first. "We must there- ! 
fore remember that children are required to read 
aloud in school not so much because they will be 
required to read aloud out of school — for the amount 
of audible reading a person does is comparatively 
small — ^but because this should be the readiest 
method of testing whether they have understood the 
meaning or not. Excellence in audible reading is 
undoubtedly the goal we must endeavour to reach. 
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but if teachers and examiners of reading would 
only boar in mind that reading is an intensely 
mental act they would consider that reading best 
which showed the clearest giasp of tlie author’s 
meaning, and this i-emark applies to reading of the 
most elementary character as well as of the most 
advanced. It should bo considered a much more 
serious error for a child to say “poor” for “door” 
than to call it “ gale,” because although in the first 
case there is a resemblance in the fo?-ms of the word.s, 
the meanings of the two words are utterly unlike. 

It is important that a teacher of leading should Quaiifioa-^^ 
bo a good rcaclor liimsolf lie must be of quick Toaohor.'” * 
intelligence and leady with the help of synonyms 
and sliort jiarajilirases to make the meaning of 
difiloiilt words and passages clear to Ins pupils ; Ins 
own speech must ho free from inipuritios and 
inaccuracies, whether peculiar to himself or held in 
common witli others, such as cockiiejnsnis or pro- 
vincialisms, or those afTectations sometimes adopted by 
people of one class to mark tbcir .siqieriorit}' — or 
inferiority — to those of other classes. He should 
possess a sound working knowledge of tlio physiology 
of the vocal organs, and of the classification of 
sounds based on the manner of their production. 

In deciding on the best method of leaching wc 
have to inquire how wo can best enable the child 
(i) to connect tho punted signs with words, the use 
or moaning of which he is already familiar with, or 
with new words, the use and meaning of ivhicli ho 
acquires by context or explanation at the time of 
reading , and (ii) to communicate their meaning 
orally with the least effort to himself and the 
greatest pleasure to his hearens. 

We shall deal with (i) fii-st, as that requii’es most 
effort and persevering labour on the part of the 
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teacher. There are several methods advocated, but 
they can be arranged in two. classes, according to 
whether they are based upon the analysis or synthesis 

Oiaasifioa- of the words. The “ Look and Say ” and the 

Methods. “ Syllabic ” methods are analytical, while the 
“ Alphabetic,” “ Phonetic,” and “ Phonic ” methods 
are synthetical. 

Loot and The first of these takes its name from the fact 

M^hod. that tlie child is req[uired to look at the word and 
then Bay it. Thus the word is acquired as a whole, 
and should be as easily recognised as if it had been 
acquired in any other way ; at the same time the 
acquisition of this one word does not seem to afford 
much help in the acquisition of others. The 
experience, however, of those who teach entirely on 
this method is that the child makes a sort of mental 
analysis for Mm.self which does enable him to grapple 
with new words. This intuition might be greatly 
aided by presenting groups of similar words at the 
same time. Consciously, or unconsciously, this is 
the method we all adopt in our reading later in life. 
The speed at which a person can read depends upon 
his readiness in recognising whole words, not on his 
familiarity with their elements or letters. The 
difficulty which a person ignoi'ant of chemistry finds 
in reading a passage containing the names of organic 
compounds is not so much due to the number or 
irregularity of the syllables as to the unfamiliar 
(uncanny) look of the whole word. But on the 
other hand, if the word as a whole is familiar, we 
frequently pass over misprints without noticing 
them. It is a fact well-known to psychologists that 
we readily perceive that which we expect will he 
presented to us. 

The English language contains a large number of 
very irregular words wliich cannot be regarded as 
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built up by any systematic coiiibiiiaj ion of tlieir 
elements, and these woids are of sueli common 
occuri’cnce that it is impossible to delay the child’s 
introduction to (hem. 

In making an analysis a child’s mind is much 
more ready (o lecognise the form of the parts than 
their arrangements Thus a child learning hi.s 
letters s\ould not hesilate to call either T, X or h- 
a letter T, and if asked to print E and N, would 
be as likely to represent them Ihus 3 and H 
respectively, as to set them down correctly Hence, 
in teaching reading by any method, but particularly 
by the “ Look and Kay ’ method, it is of cxtiemo 
importance to make the child observe the arrange- 
ment of the letters, .so as to avoid .sueh mistakes as 
“ on ” for “no,"’ and “ fiom ” for ‘‘form.” 

The “ iSyllabio ” method is closely allied 1 o the above, gyuawo 
hut tlie words arc analysed into .syllables for the Mothod 
clnld, who i.s then required to look and i>aij the 
syllahles , later on, the clnld analyses the poly- 
.syllables for himself. Most of the remaiks on the 
“ Look and Say” method apply to thi.s. 

Of all methods of teaching reading the “ Alpha- Aiphabotio 
betio ” has been mo.st widely employed The system 
LS ba.sod on the notion that as written word.s are 
founed by various combinations of the si.v-and- 
twenty characters of the alphabet, so spoken words 
must be formed by similar combinations of their 
names. This entirely loses sight of the fact that 
our alphabet is not a plioneiie one. It falls short of 
the ideal in three respects . (i) tlioro is a wide differ- 
ence between the name of a letter and its sound , 

(ii) the same letter may represent a variety of 
sounds , and (iii) several lotlcrs may represent the 
.same sound. By this method the children are first 
taught the names of the letters, generally in. tho 
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conventional order of the alphabet, and mth mne- 
monic aids in the shape of pictures of objects whose 
names begin with the several letters. Next, children 
are taught to name the letters and say the word 
they compose. The system has achieved a certain 
amount of success from the fact that there is com- 
monly a fairly close connection between the name of 
a letter and its phonetic value ; and there can be no 
doubt that constant repetition of the component 
letters of a word is a valuable aid to correct 
spelling. 

Method reaction against the preceding system, which 

taught the names of the letters instead of their 
values, led to the “Phonic Method,” which teaches 
the values of the letters instead of their names. 
The child is taught to associate each letter with its 
sound, and thus put the word together. It is true 
that the dements of the words can offer very little 
of interest to the child, but the interest comes when 
the word has been built up. With regular words 
the plan is eminently simple and successful, but it 
affords no assistance in dealing with the irregular 
words, and it is said that the practice of making 
ever so slight a pause between an initial letter and 
the body of a word tends to make children stammer. 
There is hardly any letter which can be said to have 
only one sound value, and hence the system can 
never have more than a certain measure of success. 

To obviate this deficiency of the alphabet, recourse 
must be hod to an alphabet in which the different 
values arc represented by different type, i.e., to a 
‘ Phonetic ” alphabet. 

Phoaetio The objections to the " Phonetic system ” of 
® ° teaching to read are (a) that the phonetic alphabet 
differs so widely from the ordinary one that there is 
as much labour involved in passing from one to the 
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other as in teaching directly by the ordinary letters, 
and (6) that we have not yet arrived at a unifor-m 
standard of pronunciation for all branches of the 
English-speaking race There is often a mai-ked 
difference in the pronunciation of the same word 
in different parts of Great Britain and of the United 
States, each being considered correct according to 
the local standard. 

Willie the true phonetic alphabet, for the finst of 
the above reasons, is hardly suitable for teaching 
children to read, still it is very important that 
teachers should be familiar with the principles of 
phonetics, and should be able to applj' them ivhere 
they help, without burdening the children with the 
terminology. A series of books applying the princi 
pies in this way has been draun up by Miss Dale, 
and illustrated by Mr Walter Crane (“the Walter 
Crane Readers ”) The system is fully explained in 
the volume “ On the Teaching of Engli.sh Reading, 
with a Running Commentary on the Walter Crane 
Readers ” Another excellent application is W. L. 
Robinson’s Phonic System. 

The intelligent teacher having studied the good Oomiiinea 
and bad points in each system, will be able to adopt “oom-^ 
the good points in each, and will follow a .system menieu. 
which is a combination of the good points in each 
method, and discard those points which are, weak. 

The question has often been raised whether we 
should teach children the names of the letters or 
not. Now we cannot consider that ive have given 
a child a very complete idea of anything until he 
knows its name. The knowledge of the names of 
the letters is indispensable later on, and even in the 
earliest stages the name of a letter offers the easiest 
way of referring to it. 

It is a matter of comparatively small moment 
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Teaching vvliethor we teach the small letters or the capitals 
the Letters, Both have to he mastered, and while the capitals 

are perhaps easier from the greater simplicity of 
their forms, tire small letters have a strong claim to 
precedence on account of their more frequent use. 
Having chosen the forms we shall begin with, two 
considerations, again, appeal to us in deciding tho 
order in which we shall teach the letters. Our 
ultimate object is to establish a connection between 
sign and sound, and we may either present the 
sign first and teach its sound, or call the attention 
first to the sound and then show how it is repre- 
sented. In either case we should begin with the 
simplest letters, and as the simplest forms do not 
represent the simplest sounds, it is evident that 
there must be a material difference between the two 
orders. 

Let us suppose that it has been decided to present 
the sign first and to begin with the capitals, then it 
is best to classify them according to the elements 
from which they are formed, thus : — 


{ (a) Horizontal and vertical, 
I, T, L, E, F, H, 
(6) Horizontal, vertical aird 
oblique, A, V.W,M,N, 
Z, X, K, Y, 

(a) Letters formed of a 

curved lines only | O. Q. fe- 
(d) Letters formed of ( ^ p p ^ j 
curved and straight lines ’ ’ ' ’ ’ 


In the above list the letters are not merely classi- 
fied according to their elements, hut in each group 
tlie letters are arranged so that, as far as possible, 
the form of each letter may be taught by comparison 
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with the t)np ]irt'ccdiiig it ; tliu.s in (c) .starling with 
the “ round O ” we form Q lij' jratting on a tail, and 
0 hy making a gap in tlie side, G is formed fioni C 
by modifying Die lower part, the upper part of S 
turns in the .same diieclion as that of C or G. 

Ill teaching the .small letters it is best to begin 
with those whose form is the same as that of the 


corre.sporidiTig capital 

(a) c, o, s, V, w, X, s 

(b) Tho.so whose form can be easily derived from 
the, corresponding capital . — F, f, begin at the right 
hand side of the stroke, wiito quicklj’, and the angle 
becomes rounded off, draw the bar right through 
H, h, omit the upper half of the right-hand .stroke 
and form by making the left-hand stroke, ic( racing 
the loi\ci half aiul drawing the bar and lower half 
of the, right-hand vertical line, the. angle.s get rounded 
off and the small h is the result. The small letlers 


ii j) 1) .y> easily taught from llieir i elation to 
], J, K, L and Y. 

(c) The group formed of O and a vertical lino 
b, d, J), q Confusion can bo avoided here only by 
teaoliing by contrast 

(d) The group in, ii and u requires similar treat- 
ment. 


(fl) Tho irregular letters a, e, g, r and t. 
Plan of a le.sson on letter G. 


1. Teacher prints in tbo top line on blackboard 
0 and C, and recalls what has bemi previously 
taught — 0 the round letter, C like O with piece 
loft out on riglit-hand side. 

2. in the next line teacher prints G, tells its 
name, and makes children repeat it after him, look- 
ing at it and imitating the teacher as he traces G 
in the air. (N.B. The teacher must either face the 
same way as the children, or else trace in negative.) 
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3. Its shape is then compared with the 0 and C 
on the blackhoard. 

4. The children pick out examples of letter G on a 
card of printed letters and practice forming it on 
their slates. 

6. The letter is reproduced in kinder-garten ma- 
terials. 

Familiar words formed hy combinations of the 
letters already mastei’ed should be introduced as soon 
as possible. This will impart a little interest to what 
must otherwise be a painfully dry subject for the 
little ones. 

It is probable that given an average child and an 
average teacher the actual forms of the letters will be 
more quickly mastered if taught in the above order, 
but although more time may be required to master 
the forms of the letters if presented in their phonetic 
order, the children master their value more 
thoroughly, lay a surer foundation for their reading, 
and are more interested in the work. 

The arrangement of the letters in order of phonetic 
difficulty is much less simple than their arrangement 
according to form. We must in the first place 
arrange the consonants and vowels in two independent 
groups, any attempt to compare the difficulty of a 
vowel with a consonant being altogether futile. The 
best arrangement of the consonants is, perhaps, p, b ; 
t, d ; f , V ; s, z ; k, g ; c ; m, n, ng ; 1, r ; h, w, y ; 
th, sh. This arrangement depends upon the organs 
employed in pronouncing the letters. In learning to 
speak children begin with the labials and dentals, and 
thus we have a key to the order of difficulty of the 
consonants, although we must bear in mind that as 
speech is largely a matter of imitation, children 
acquire most readily the letters produced by the 
organs whose action is most evident to them. 
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The vowels may be introduced as soon as p and b 
have been taught, or at the latest after t and d, and 
it is advisable to begin with the short vowels. 

The following are suggested as the steps to take in 
teaching the letters on this plan. 

1. The children hnoio that they are able to put 
questions and give answers orally to persons actually 
present, hence lead them to feel the necessity for a 
means of communicating with those at a distance, and 
wi th those who will be in the same place at a future 
time. 

2. Let them imagine that they have to reply say 
to a relative at a distance who has asked (by letter) 
what they would like from his garden , e. g. ^ears, 
^ilums, poaches, peas, potatoes. 

3. Let them isolate the initial and notice how it is 
produced. 

4. Tell them that in tliis les.son they will learn to 
write p, the first letter, and will learn the others 
later on. 

5. Write p on the blackboard, let children repeat 
the name after the teacher, describe its shape, and 
let children trace it in the air. 

6. Set p as copy on slate, and form it with kinder 
garten materials. 

In the next lesson the children are led to feel the 
need of a letter to represent the initial letter of Joy, 
Jread, 5un, or some other familiar word beginning 
with b. They are then led to compare the sound of b 
with that of p, — they may be made to put their 
fingers to their throats to feel the vibration, — and to 
contrast the forms, the lesson being in other respects 
similar to the former. 

After t and d have been taught in this way the 
short vowels a and e may be introduced, followed 
soon by the others, and the children will have the 
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delight of associating the printed words, pet, bud, 
top, bed, etc., with their appropriate .sounds, and with 
the notions they represent. 

totoffigant If ouj- definition of reading be accepted, it follows 
tho Infant that every new printed word introduced to children 
stage. should be at once associated with its meaning or use. 

Thus cow already forms part of the child’s vocabulary, 
but ox probably does not, and when the latter form is 
first presented to the child its meaning should be 
taught either by a picture or by reference to the cow, 
Similarly the child's vocabulary contains the word 
donkey, but the word ass which he meets with in his 
early lessons requires to be associated with his con- 
ception “donkey." It further follows that while 
notional words may be taught as isolated forms, 
relational words should be taught in their context. 

Wo now reach the stage in which the instruction is 
based upon cards and primers. Tho lessons supplied 
by these aids, generally assume that the letters have 
been taught by presenting the sign first and then the 
sound, and begin with an amount of uninteresting con- 
structive combination of letters loading up to the 
words contained in the lesson, as ; — 

at,f-at, c-at, h-at, r-at, m-at. 
followed by, — 

The fat cat sat on the mat. 

Now although a large amount of drill is necessary 
in teaching the force of the letters in combination, 
it' is doubtful whether the present tendency is not 
to over-do this part of the work, even to the extent 
of obscuring the very first aim of reading, viz. : — to 
convey thoughts by means of the printed signs, and 
however accurately the child may orally reproduce 
the individual words in the above sentence, he is not 
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readied the sentence unless he feels that these seven 
wolds give him some information about the cat. 
Some teauliers seem to have sueli a dread of the child 
who IS able to “ say off the whole piece as soon as he 
sees the first word,” (hat they rather overlook the 
necessity of (he child giasping the meaning of the 
passage, and coniine their attention (o inakmg him 
recognise the individual woids Tlie proper remedy 
for this tendency is to inciease the supply of reading 
books. 

The objection to a child being able “ to say off the 
whole sentence without looking at the book ” is 
altogether unreasonable ; indeeii, as tins ability may 
generally be regarded as a proof that he understands 
the sentence, 

“ ’Tis a coiisuimnation devoutly to he wLslied.” 

Tf the child i.s over to become an eayre.m re reader it 
is at this .stage tliat the tiaining must begin, and if 
we are content to allow the child to merely connect 
sign with .sound, all the “ pattern reading ” m the 
world will be so much wasted eftbrt on the part of 
the teacher. Aasistaiice with individual words Ihe 
child will undoubtedly need, but this should be given 
him as a moans to an end — the compreliension of the 
sentence. 'VVliori the sentence is grasped the. elnlu 
should t,dl it to the teacher, sometimes with closed 
book, not in a monotonous sing-song, nor with a 
spasmodic effort to reproduce the words of the hooK, 
but with that charming simphcity which always 
characterizes a child’s narration of something he 
understands. It is far bettor that the child should 
say “ the fat cat sat on the hearth-rug,” than that he 
should give the seven words of our specimen sentence 
accurately, hut without having a mental picture of 
the fact they state. The following practice is 
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Plan for strongly recommended throughout the school as a 
means of securing intelligence in reading. The 
Moaning, books are served out and the place found, the 
children are then required to read the first sentence 
to themselves. Any child seeing a word he cannot 
pronounce, or one which precludes him from grasping 
the meaning of the whole sentence, must hold up his 
hand and ask for the necessary help. The teacher 
then names one child who must either read the 
sentence aloud with the hook open, or give the 
meaning with the hook closed, as the teacher may 
then decide : — ^the teacher might indicate which he 
desires hy the words “ Open ” or “ Shut ” after the 
pupil’s name, or simply hy holding his own book open 
or shut as the case may he. The advantages of this 
plan are obvious. It trains children in the habit 
(a) Of associating sign with sound. 

{l>) Of getting the meaning from the sign. 

(c) Of realising where their difficulties come, and 
asking for help. 

With tlie children who have begun the study of 
grammar this practice .should he associated with the 
analysis of sentences. Children too often regard 
grammar as an isolated subject and “ analysis ” as an 
exercise to he restricted to grammar lessons, and 
whose only function is to oblige them to fill in 
certain neatly ruled rectangles. As a variety of the 
above reading practice, children instead of being 
asked for the meaning of the whole sentence may be 
asked for the “ Subject,” or “ what the statement is 
about.” 

We have endeavoured to show that the natural 
way of teaching reading is to start with what the 
children already know ; — to base our teaching on 
the vocabulary and powers of expression the children 
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have when iliey first come to bchool , so the natural Wora Dnii. 
process is to teach spoiling through reading and not 
leading through spelhng. After the sentence has 
been read it should form the mateiial for a severe 
drill on the construction of its component words. 

These should be analj>sed by the teacher and clas-s, 
and the similar parts conipaicd. ’^’^ords inaj' be 
isolated (by covering up the others) in older to be 
identified lay their form apart from the context, and 
the whole of a sentence should be written from 
raemory after it lias been the subject of .such a drill 
A.S a practice in word identification there is no 
objection to taking the words of a scnleuce in their 
inveiso order, i e. beginning at the end, only we must 
insist on the fact tliat this is not reading Wo shall 
deal nioie fully with spelling later on. 

We now have to deal more particularly with that 
reading which goes beyond the comprehension of the 
writer’s meatiiiig by the reader, viz. audible reading 
or the art of reading so as to conmiunicatc the 
writer’s thoughts to a third party This kind of 
reading is closely allied to speaking, more closely 
indeed than most people think, for we must here 
enter a protest against the frequent misuse by 
teacliors and examiners of the phrase “ In your own 
words ” The words of a language are the common 
property of all who speak that language, and no one 
can claim a monopoly over a particular set of words ; 

•so that if a reader has really mastered a writer’s 
meaning through a particular set of words, and feels 
that those words are the best he can find to expreSs 
the thoughts he lias acquired, those words become ipso 
facto “Ills words” He is not, as some teachers of 
paraphrasing would have us believe, under an obli- 
gation to discover a totally different set of words 
in attempting to reproduce the meaning. 
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Volos Pro- The public in general, and teachers in particular, 

diiotion. length waking up to a sense of the importance 

of the subject of “ voice production.” Not only is it 
impossible to obtain good oral work from children 
who are allowed to use their voices improperly, but 
teachers frequently pay a veiy heavy penalty for 
their neglect in this respect. ' Every teacher should 
therefore make a careful study of the structure and 
use of the vocal organs, and datermine to profit hy the 
knowledge thus acquired ; but it is not desirable to 
press much of the theory upon children, the practice 
will be sufficient for them. 

We may lay it down as our first general rule that 
the .special organs of the body are affected by what- 
ever affects the syistem as a whole, so the efficiency 
of the vocal organs will depend largely upon the 
measures taken to ensure a healthy tone in the body 
as a whole. Among these we may enumerate 
scrupulous cleanliness — the cold bath producing this 
as well as tone, — sufficient and appropriate physical 
exercise, suitability of dress, and wholesome, but 
plain, food. Gymnastics practised indoors are a poor 
substitute for good outdoor games ; children when in 
the open air should be encouraged to shout and cal) 
to one another at a distance. Any one who has 
travelled in an ocean liner and compared the sailors 
with the stewards, will have had an object lesson on 
the effect of fresh air, even when combined with 
inferior food, and the superior voices of the Italians 
are no doubt due to the fact that- they spend so 
nfuch time out of doors. Milton, in his Tractate on 
Education, refers to this,^ and numerous other writers 

^ We Englishmen being farre northerly doe not open our 
mouthes in the cold air, wide enough to grace a Southern 
tongue, hut are observed by all other nations to speak ex- 
ceeding close and inward. 
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testify to the beneficial effects of outdoor exercises on Resonance 
the voice Tlie absurdity of allowing any article of 
clothing to intorfei’e with the free action of the lungs 
is .so paljiable as to call for no reinaik here , but the 
relation between the vocal organs and digestion is 
often lost sight of. Not only does faulty digestion 
affect tlie vocal organ.s indirectly by depriving the 
sy.stem of the noiiri.shment it should recenOj hut it 
frequently sets up a slate of congc.stion and inflam- 
mation, which spreads up the oesophagus and directly 
troubles tlie larynx and pliaiynx themselves. 

Our I'eader.s know that the voice is caused by the 
vibration of the vocal chords, and these vibrations are 
t<ikon up by the air and produce waves of sound. 

We have to consider how wo can produce these 
sounds with tho greatest effect and llie least cxcilion 
Tlie vocal chords by tlierasolves woidd produce but 
feeble waves were (hero not means of strengthening 
or reinforcing them, One means of reinforcing the 
sound wavc.s is by “ resonance.” In order to make 
quite clear what is meant by resonance, let the leader 
take a tuning fork, 0, and a tall jar or cylinder, 
about twelve inche.s high, and a jug of water Tf the 
fork bo struck and held in the air, the sound is 
scarcely audible , but if held over the jar it may 
produce a slightly louder .sound. Repeat this several 
times, adding a little water to the jar each time. It 
will bo found tha.t tho sound gradually becomes 
louder and louder till the maximum is reached, when 
the water is inches from the top of the jar, and 
then it dies away. The length of the column of air 
which gives the greatest resonance is one quarter of 
the length of the wave produced by the fork ^ This 
same column will not resound to a note of another 

‘ I'lie reader is strongly advised to further study this 
subject in a text-book on sound. 
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pitch ; each note must have its appropriate column. 
In the case of the human voice resonance is produced 
by the lungs, trachea, pharynx, and nasal cavity. 
TJie resonance in the fix’st three is best acquired by 
trying to copy the effect of the resonance jar on the 
vibrations of the tuning fork. On the western side 
of the Atlantic nasal resonance is the rule ; some- 
times it is accompanied by a nasality of tone, but 
when free from this, American voices are pure and 
telling, owing to the use of nasal resonance. In 
order to cultivate this nasal resonance the student 
should practise the word “ boom ” on a note one or 
two tones higher than his usual speech, and, contrary 
to the usage in correct singing or speaking, pass 
from the vowel to the final consonant as soon as 
possible. The sound should be sustained for about 
10 seconds at a time with the mouth open ; if the 
placing of the hand over tlje mouth makes practically 
no difference in the sound, the student has acquired 
nasal resonance, and should endeavour to extend 
its use. 

|ouB.aing There is another means of reinforcing the vibra- 
tions of the vocal chorda which is frequently confused 
with “resonance.” After striking the tuning-fork, 
press the end of it on the top of a table ; the differ- 
ence is very marked, but the increase is not due to 
resonance. In order to produce sound effectually the 
vibrating body must throw the whole of the sur- 
rounding air into a state of vibration ; but when the 
tuning fork is vibrating, owing to the extreme 
mobility of the air, many particles simply slip 
round the prongs of the fork instead of being pressed 
forward and communicating their motion to other 
particles. When, however, the fork is pressed on 
the table, the top of the table is made to vibrate at 
the same rate as the fork, and as its surface is so 
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much larger only a small proportion of Uio particles 
of air on its surface can escape pressure Unlike 
the resonance jar, the table top will augment a note 
of any pitch. Next try the effect of pressing the 
fork on a sponge, a cushion, and a distended bladder. 

In the first and second cases, owing to the want of 
elasticity of the inner parts, the surface cannot act 
as a sounding board, but the bladder is effective. 

We see then that when the lungs are filled they will 
increase the cll'cct of the vocal chords in two ways ■ 
first, by supplying an appropriate resonator for 
certain sounds; and secondly, because the walls of 
the chest will then act as a .sounding board for all 
sounds. Place the hands on the sides of the chest 
and observe how the amount of vibration is increased 
when the lungs aie well filled. 

In dealing with the important question of rcspira- Respira- 
tion, we must first note that it is of two kinds, 
conscious and unconscious. Unconscious re.spuation 
is a purely automatic or reflex act, and is not a 
result of any teacher’s efforts. The teacher .should, 
however, understand the physiology of it and recog- 
nise the throe types • — 

(а) Tlio Abdominal type , the characteri.slic typo 
in all children under throe, and in adult males , 
most of the work is done by the diaphragm. 

(б) The Costo-infoiior typo, the common ij'pe 
among boys of school age, and one that occurs in 
some adult males ; the work is divided between the 
diapliragm and the lower ribs 

(o) The Costo-superior typo, which is the noinftil 
type With adult women; the diaphragm acts but 
slightly or not at all, the work bemg principally 
performed by the upper ribs. 

Tlie object of conscious breathing is either to fill 
the lungs so as to form a sort of “ base of opera- 
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tions ” when the arms are about to exert an effort, or 
to enable the vocal organs to exert themselves. 
Although we recognise a difference in the types of 
unconscious breathing, all persons alike may follow 
Breathing the same exercises in conscious respiration. Respira- 
tory exercises should aim at expanding the thorax in 
all directions, and it is necessary for the teacher to 
explain where the lungs are, the ignorance of many 
on this point being shown by their endeavours to 
deal with a cold on the lungs by the application of a 
narrow mustard plaster to the sternum and over the 
heart. 

A set of breathing exercises, serviceable for both 
reading and singing, will be found in Appendix. 

Having gone through a silent course of pulmonary 
and buccal gymnastics, we next consider the produc- 
tioii of sounds ; and it is in dealing with the pro- 
Vowei duction of correct vowel sounds that the study of 
Sounds, resonance and quality, as depending on overtones, is 
useful to the teacher. For all vowels are produced 
by similar vibrations of the glottis, but their indi- 
vidual characters are due to different ovei’tones being 
reinforced by the different forms of the mouth and 
pliai’ynx. For example, in sounding § we must 
bring into prominence the highest overtones, and 
consequently require to shorten our resonance tube as 
much as possible. 

If this fact be mastered, the teacher will bo able 
to arrange the vowels in serial order for himself, 
taking first the long, then the short, vowels. Beyond 
this we can only say that the acquisition of pure 
vowel sounds is chie% a matter of imitation. The 
teacher shoidd therefore endeavour to imitate those 
whom he considers the most correct speakers, and 
then set himself as a pattern for his pupils, giving 
them such hints on the disposition of their vocal 
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organs as he may base on experience with his 
own. 

If the alphabet has been taught in the first place Ooi 
on the phonetic plan we have recommended, much 
will have been done towards ensuring the correct 
production of the consonants. The most important 
thing is to aim at producing them with the least 
expenditure of breath. Bymsisting on the difference 
between “ voiced ” and “ voiceless ” consonants, much 
may be done to gain this end. Thus, in sounding p 
the lips are pressed together, and then opened as 
soon as a puff of air is ready to come out ; but for 
b the vocal chords are made to vibrate before the lips 
are opened. The children should be made to prac- 
tise this with their fingers lightly pressing on their 
throats, when they will realise the vibration in the 
case of b, and its absence m the case of p. 

The following are the most frequent mistakes that 
the teacher will have to deal with • — 

1. For the reasons given on page 97, p, b, t, and 
d are generally correct. 

2. If V has been taught hi connection with f, there 

is seldom a mistake ; the substitution of w for v can 
easily be cured , the teacher must insist on the top 
front teeth being placed on the lower lip, and not 
allow the lips to be pursed together. , „ , , , 

3 F and v are frequently substituted for hard and 
soft th respectively, eg. “fing” for ‘‘thing,’’ “raver” 
for “ rather ” ; and sometimes, in his desire to cure 
himself of this fault, the httle child wfil make the 
inverse substitution, and say “ thinger ” for ‘ flngdt, 
particularly in the case of words requu-ing a con- 
scious effort to pronounce. 

4. Th is substituted for s. “Thomerthet for 
“ Somerset.” ^ , \ j 

6. T and d are given for k (or guttural c) and g, 
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respecbively. This is easily corrected by making the 
children “feel for the letter” in their throat, by 
placing the hand on the front of the neck, at the 
same time keeping down the tip of the tongue — with 
the linger, if necessary. 

6. Children sometimes miss the nasal resonance in 
m, n, and ng, which then become b and d. Adults 
suffering from “ cold in the head ” are often guilty of 
the same fault. 

7. In pronouncing 1 the tongue should be pointed 
and the tip only allowed to come in contact witli the 
palate ; sometimes the tongue is allowed to become 
so Hat that it touches the side teeth, and the air 
makes a very unpleasant sound in escaping between 
the teeth and cheeks. This is sometimes due to 
malformation or excessive size of the tongue, but 
generally it is the result of habit, and can be cured 
by the tongue-pointing exercise. 

8. In the south of Great Britain thei'e is a ten- 
dency to shirk the trill of the r, so that “ lord ” 
becomes “laud,” and “culture” becomes “culchah.” 
It is much to be regretted that phoneticians follow 
this faulty pronunciation, instead of endeavouring to 
correct it. In North Britain the trill is perhaps 
sometimes carried to excess. 

9. The substitution of w (and sometimes y) for r, 
is generally a vicious habit. 

10. The same may generally be said of the substi- 
tution of th for r. Some, who do not say “ vethy ” 
for “very,” use th for r after a consonant, as 
“ pthetty ” for “ pretty ” ; and when the r should 
follow th, this leads to the substitution of f for the 
tji, as “ fthough ” for “ through.” 

11. Although, as in 8, r is often omitted, yet the 
people who talk of then- “ deah friends,” often insert 
an r unnecessarily to avoid a hiatus, as in “ Maria(r) 
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Ann,” “Afiica(r)” and “America” Nos 8 to 11 
can generally be cured by practice in trilling the r. 

1 2. The aspirate is a fertile bonrce of trouble to 
the illiterate ; from the ’bus conductor who drops liis 
li in “’Tgb ’01boni”and picbs it up in “ Hoxford 
Street,” to the parvenu whose education is in inverse 
proportion to bis wealth The power to aspirate 
in the right place, and there onl}', can be acquired 
only by practice. 

Note —It may heio be remaiketl that in polj sj Itibles, the 
initial li shouUl generally be aspiidteil when 'tlieiu is an 
accent on the first syllable, and is often ticatcd as mule when 
the accent comes later on, e '/ , a liistoi^, but an historian 

1 3, Much breath is frequently wasted in aspirating 
i.lio h To avoid this the i>upil should practise 
treating the h as a stop, shuti.ing ofT the air current 
by closing the glottis before pronoiinoing sucli a wonl 
as hen, just as it would be shut off by closing the lips 
m pronouncing pen. 

Noth 1 —The lopl.xcomcntof Anglo-Saxon h by thenioclern 
g, and of lis by x seems to indicate that “ h ” bad originally a 
strong!} giittm.xl ohaiaoter, which justifies tlio abo\e inctliod 
of piaulising ns pi onunciatioii. 

Note 2 - Sentenees with several initial h’s should he given 
foi pi.ietice — Hold Heiiij Han ey’s hoi se’s head lie hath 
not hid His face from him, hut nhen he called unto Him lie 
heard him 

14- "VVe .still have Epliraimitcs among u.s who say 
“Sibboletli” for “Shibboleth.” The fault i.s moie 
noticeable when .sh is folloived by r. “(Jbildreii 
should not shrink from shrieking shrilly at the shiine 
of a sliiimp in a shrubbery on Shrove Tuesday.” * 

Having dealt with the training of the vocal 
mechanism and its use in pronouncing individual 
words, attention is needed to difficult combinations 
Wc cannot hero afford space for lists of exercises, hut 
the teacher will readily prcpaie exercises for his 
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pupils which will vary so as to meet the individual 
difficulty. A general practice will improve even those 
members of the class who show no especial weakness. 
The chief difficulties may be arranged in the follow- 
ing classes : — 

(a) Repetition of the same initial. 

“ Peter Piper,” and other nursery catches, afford 
useful practice. 

(b) Sequence of similar initials, — see above for those 
which are confused. Practise such exercises as — 

A sieve full of sifted thistles, a sieve full of 
unsifted thistles, think what a thoughtful sort of 
thistle sifters. 

I saw Esau, he saw me, and she .saw I saw Esau. 

(c) Difficult groups of consonants in the same word, 
posfe, distinctness, subtraction. 

Note. — C hildren commonly insert an s between the first 
and second syllables of this word, which is compounded in 
violation of phonetic laws. 

(d) Einal consonants before initial vowels — 

A single egg, not a singlelcg. 

(e) Final vowels before initial consonants — 

“A stray traveller,” not “a straight raveller.” 

(/) Final consonant before the same initial con- 
sonant. 

A light transparent cloak. 

The last three require to be practised with a slight 
pause between the words, and a deliberate effort to 
make the sounds distinct. The singing lesson should 
af^rd good opportunities for acquiring distinctness of 
enunciation. 

We have seen that the two objects to set before us 
in teaching reading are to enable the child to under- 
stand the passage himself and then to make others 
understand it, and have just been studying the 
mechanism by which this latter object in particular 
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is to be gaitied. Experience hliows us, however, tliat 
it IS noccssiiry to insist that the reading lesson should 
bo devoted to instruction in i-eadnig. Attempts 
have been made to combine the teaching oE reading Acquisition 
with that in Geography, <fcc , and hence we have 
Geographical Tteaders, Pfistorical Headers, en 

Object Lesson Headers, and Science Headers. Now Keatiiiiff 
a passage of History, etc , may afford as good practice 
in reading as a passage dealing willi any ordinary 
descriptive sub,]CGb, but it is of the highest nnportance 
that teachers should not be tempted to digress into a 
k'H.son on History, itc The explanations given in a 
leading lesson should be just sufficient to enable the 
pupil to undorstaml tho moaning of vliat he is lead- 
ing, and should not aim at storing Ins mind witli 
hnowlodge which should bo imparted in other 
lessons. 

An Important question ari-scs in considering the Advan- 
advantages and disadvantages of “ simultaneous read- Difadvau- 
irig." By adopting the plan of simultaneous reading 
the teacher can undoubtedly give a niucb larger sous Road- 
arnoiint of practice to every pupil With the large 
classes that have — even to the present day — been 
placed under tho care of a single tcaehei, .simul 
taiicous reading has boon a matter of necessity and 
has led to abuse and vigorous condemnation Tt is 
possible to condemn tho abuses without bringing a 
wholesale condemnation on the plan Tlio charge 
laid against it is that it leads to a monotonous diawl, 
but tho monotonous drawl is not unknown among 
people who have been taught reading entirely on tfic 
“individual ” plan. It is urged that the adoption of a 
common pitch by a class reading simultaneously is a 
proof of absence of intelligence and interest ; but 
surely the argument has no weight with any one who 
has heard a crowd give three cheers If reading be 
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supposed to consist of the shouting of sounds to 
correspond with printed marks it must be unintelli- 
gent -whether it be “ simultaneous ” or “ individual,” 
but if it be the expression of thoughts conveyed to 
the mind by the book it -will be intelligent in both 
cases. This is one abuse -which is charged against this 
practice. Another is the frequent custom of requir- 
ing the children to imitate the teacher’s pattern read- 
ing. The custom of supplying “ 23attern reading ” in 
season and out of season is a very deplorable one, but 
it is equally so whether the teacher be imitated by 
fifty pupils or by one. The supposed object is to get 
the children to read with “ expression.” Now “ ex- 
pression” is literally “the •pressing out into palpable 
form that which is already within us,” ^ and few per- 
sons could wish for prettier modes of expression than 
those which come naturally to a child who has 
thoughts within him ; so if we wish a child to read 
with expression we must first ensure that the writer’s 
thoughts have entered into his mind. 

In the hands of a good teacher, then, we may 
consider that simultaneous reading not only affords 
more practice to each pupil, but it has a good moral 
effect in exemplifying the effect of united effort, it 
encourages the faint-hearted who have not sufficient 
courage to read out alone ; it enables the teacher to 
apply a standard of pace — resti’aining the quick and 
accelerating the slow ; and if the teacher insists on 
distinctneiss, it necessitates greater care in pronun- 
ciation than would suffice to make an individual 
rSader understood. 

The real objections are (1) that it is noisy, and 
consequently it should never take place in one of 
those rooms which unfortunately have to accommo- 

^ Charles Kingsley. Introductory Lectures given at 
Queen’s College, London, 1848. 
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(late two or tlireo classes , (2) it nrcessitates very 
fjivat vigilance to ensure that tliere is no shirking, 
and tliat eacli child is conscienl loiisly making efforts 
to read; (3) it is dilliciilt, e\eu iihcn the teacher 
endeavours to obtain distinctness, to ensure that the 
reading is not “ invested with artistic merit ” by a 
few leading children while the others nieicly add to 
Iho volume of sound The priiicipal part of the 
ri'ading lesson should theri'fore consist of individual 
tending, but Iho teacher should feel no hesitation, 
especially if he has a large class, in resorting to 
simultaneous re.uling hy the whole class, or better 
still by rows or s(>c1ioiis. 

Tlie reading lesson shoukl consist of a judicious tiib 
admixture of Uie following, and the teacher must lossoS® 
use gimt disci etion iii the amount of lime ho allows 
to each soetioii (1) Biealhing exercises and buccal 
gymnastics , (2) drill in correct pioiiuiiciation of 
sounds ; (3) silent leading either of the whole passage 
at once or of separate senteiici's ; (1) instruction on 
pronunciation of woid.s or of their meanings , Ihese 
should bo asked for by the pupils and briefly given 
by tlio loaclior , (D) reading bj' iiidividunl pupils, lU 
the selection of whom the teacher lequires to exer- 
cise groat tact, so as (o giio most practice to 
tlic backward readers without allowing the good 
ones to lose interest, and so as not to make a back- 
ward reader lose lieart by calling upon liiin imme- 
diately after one who is immensely Ins superior, 

(6) instruction in the technicalities of reading such 
as (a) phrasing, (b) emphasis, and (c) modulation of 
the voice 

(a) The words denoting a single idea should be 
said off together ; children are easily taught to make 
a slight pause aftei each group of words which gives 
them something fresh to think about, and after 
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words signifying that sometliing important is to 
follow. E.g . : — 

“ The old gentleman / is an early riser / , because / 
he intends to live / at least twenty years longer / .” 

This rule associates the pauses with the meaning, 
and is far superior to the usual plan of teaching 
children to depend on the printed stops and count 
one, two, three and four, for the comma, semi-colon, 
colon and full stop i-espec lively, and make no pause 
elsewhere. 

Phrasing should be taught in the earliest reading 
lessons, children being required to say “S. cow,” 
not “ a cow.” 

(6) Children must be taught to recognise which 
are the most important words in a sentence and to 
lay stress upon those ; they should be shown how to 
bring out the contrast in an antithesis. 

(c) This is the place at which “ pattern I'eading ” 
should come in. The teacher must explain the 
principles underlying the phrasing of a particular 
passage, and illustrate his remarks by reading it 
himself. He may then require the pupils to read 
the same passage, but he should not persistently read 
the part selected for the lesson sentence by sentence 
and make the children imitate like parrots. He 
should also occasionally read a long passage to the 
class as a model of continuous reading. 

It is a good plan occasionally to allow only the 
reader — and perhaps the next pupil — to have the 
book open, the others being required to listen 
wfth closed books, for if they have their books open 
it is difficult to determine whether they can really 
understand the reader or are getting the sense 
through the eye and not through the ear. The 
teacher should frequently hoar the reading with his 
own hook closed. 
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We will now coneliidc witli a few’ remarks on tlie Eeaaing 
features which should he found in reading hooks, 
and as we cannot prescribe hooks for childien of 
each ago, we will simply deal with the hooks as 
though intended for two classes — junior and scnioi, 
and leave the teacher to see liow the charaeteis of 
the one should merge into those of the other. The 
junior hooks have to help childien mainly oier the 
mechanical difficulties, and wide diffei cnees will he 
found in the arrangements of two eipially good 
hooks, according to the .sj'.stein adopted , the junior 
books should make fiee use of picture.'! as a uiean.s 
(o enable the pujiil to undorslaml the lueuning of 
the text Pictures hecoiiio of less service as tlu' 
pupil acijuires a laigor vocahulaiy, as new words can 
he explained through tho.so aheady learnt. Tlie lan- 
guage 111 all reading hooks should bo corrcob English, 
and while simplicity should clmraclerise the hooks for 
juniors, style should mark those for senior.s. We 
need hardly say that the hooks should bo progiessive, 
hut in the primer.s it is a mistake to introduce un- 
usual words simply hcoause they are shoit, the lui- 
familiarity of such words as yak, yew, fez, and 
other tlireo-letlor words found in some prmieis makes 
them really harder than the moi'e common words of 
four, five, or six letters. The printing should ho clear 
and the, binding strong. Tho subject-matter .should 
he mtoiestiiig and also instructive ; although here it 
should be noticed that a child is receiving instruction 
of the liigliest kind, if lie is taught through examples 
to love our great masterpieces of literature and to aji- 
preciaic their forms, while the dangers of attempting 
to crowd instruction m geographical, historical, and 
scientific facts into the reading lesson have already 
been pom led out. 

The question has often been raised whether fables 
I 2 
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and fairy tales ought to he allowed to appear in 
reading books for children. It is urged that they 
make the child’s imagination run wild, and lead to 
that sort of greensickness that unfits a man for his 
duties in life. On the other hand scarcely a child 
believes in the reality of the talking animals and 
fairy personages, so that the imagination is disci- 
plined, and importance is attached to those parts only 
at which the fairy tale comes into contact with, or runs 
parallel to, real life, and a real moral purpose is 
served by a good fairy tale ; the ethical teaching 
does not become the less real because it is based upon 
allegorical beings and is not obtruded. On the other 
hand we cannot help condemning a large class of 
stories found in reading books which are manifestly 
untrue, and in which the moral that naturally springs 
from the tale is quite different from that which the 
writer desires to point. We might quote as cases in 
point the stories of icebergs of which the part above 
the water remains suspended in the air, while the 
rest melts away and then suddenly falls down upon 
some unfortunate ship which comes underneath. 
Such stories are the work of people who have not 
only had no experience with the conditions they 
attempt to de.scribe, but are ignorant of the laws of 
floating bodies. A writer who was totally ignorant 
of the construction of the dykes in Holland, and 
imagined that they wore like half-inch wooden 
partitions, introduced a story into school literature 
of a “brave little Hollander ” who stopped up a hole 
in a dyke with his finger, and the readers are expected 
to admire his patience and courage in stopping there 
all night, whereas in fact they should blame the boy 
for keeping his parents in a state of needless alarm, 
and for not having sense enough to stop up the hole 
with a pebble instead of using his finger for a cork. 
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sPEiJ.iXf: 

Such is flic impoitaiicc atlaclicd to correct its impoit- 
spcllmg at the pro.sctil flay tluit any j'ersoii receiMna; 
a oomniuTiiciitioii cdniiuniug errors in .siicHiii" feels 
at onco a projiulico against Uiu Mrilcr. la .'-pile 
of all the excuses that may be put forth ou behalf 
of the bad Bjicllcr, (Ins pri'judice is not altogether 
unreasonable 

Bad spelling shows in the first place a lack of 
litea'ary culture, and indicates that its author can 
have read but little, or cannot have read euictiillj' 

But since, as ive shall show presently, spelling is a 
matter of ohscrvation, tins failing suggests that the 
porsou’s general powers of ohscrvalion have not 
been trained A peison mIio lias not obseiwed the 
proper spelling of words that must liaic conic 
before him may be unreliable in olher observations 
he IS required to make The teacher should im- 
yircss upon his children the serious disadvantage 
they will labour under in whatever calling tlu*y 
may adopt if they commit gross errois in spelling. 

Hoinotimes it happens that a word wrongl}’- spelt 
gives quite a different meaning to the sentence in 
which it stands The comic papers supiily abundant 
examples of tins fact. 
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tcfothB? power of spelling correctly is the result of 

sLcUes. accurately observing the words when they are met 
with — a pi’ocess which includes concentrating the 
attention on them, noting their resemblances to 
certain words, and their differences from others 
previously known, so that by these associations they 
may be correctly recalled when required. It will 
thus be seen that a good observer is likely to be a 
good speller, and consequently every lesson which 
leads a child to adopt correct methods of obser- 
vation must indirectly have a good effect upon his 
.sptdhng. 

In the reading lesson the material set before the 
child’s observation consists mainly of words. These 
are the models for the child’s sj^elling, and if we 
could suppose the child a trained observer before he 
began to leaim to read, he would require no teaching 
of spelling beyond that wdiich came intuitively in the 
reading lessons. 

But unfortunately the beginner in reading is not 
a trained observer, and requires a great deal of help 
in associating words on a scientific plan, apart from 
the diificulty which arises from the fact that the 
associablc words have a habit of occurring at very 
wide intervals. In reading, also, we have shown 
that the word is regarded as a whole, and the order 
of the letters does not obtrude itself on the reader, 
so that many a child who can give the correct value 
of a word which he sees as a whole, is unable to give 
the component letters one by one in their proper 
dider. The context, moreover, is a valuable aid in 
recognising a word in a sentence, but it gives no aid 
in analysing a word into its constituent letters. The 
correctness of the observations made on a printed 
word may be tested by I’eproducing the word either 
immediately or after an interval, and thus spelling 
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if> bi'ouglil into coimcchon with all liind-, of wi-itlen 
exercises, particularly traiihC-riptioii and dictation. 

iSysteinatic lesson.s in “ word building ” arc 
powerful factors in the teaching of .spelling, because 
they enable the teacher to point out to the children 
relations between woids -viluch the}' would not 
discover for tlieinselves 

III every le.sson mistakes made in spelling should 
be corinetcfl, and the teacher might incidentally 
direct the attention of the <‘las.s to a new and 
characterist ic word , but it is a great mistake to 
make the teaching of spelling one of llic principal 
objects of every lesson We sometiiues come across 
object Ic.sson.s in \\hich the mam purpose sceiiis to he 
to leach the spelling of .such words a.s “poiosity,” 

“ malleability ” , and even in Scripture lessons a large 
jiortion of the time i.s frequently devoted to the 
spelling of long ilehiew names 

The chief dilllcully in the way of teaching .spell- DifflouiUos 
ing arises from the tact that our alphabet is not 
phonetic one This has already boon discussed in 
the chapter on Eeading ('page 91) 

But oven if our alphabet were perfect fioni a 
jilionetio point of view, the teacher of .spelling would 
still have diAlculties to overcome This is illustrated 
by the confusion between such wouks as “ from " 
and “form,’’ which aic quite phonetic (except for 
the length of the “o”) Kuch confusion show.s that 
while the acquisition of the words through reading 
is an analytical process, the analysis is not sufficient 
to enable the pupil to remember the otrkr of Islie 
parts. Hence when the word is recalled and set 
down by the s^'iithcl ic process of spelling, the j'oung 
pupil will often give the correct parts, but will put 
them in the wrong Older. 

The indistinctness with which many woids are 
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(ill) Lida- uttered greatly increases the difficulty of the child 
'"'ho endeavour’s to spell them. Under this head 
we refer to 

a. The elementarij vowel, which is represented in- 
discriminately by a, e, i, o, and u, and which leads 
to confusion in the spelling of such words as portable, 
credible, sohtble, dependent. 

The writers would here like to express their dis- 
agreement with most of the writers on phonetics, for 
the spelling of a word should indicate rather the 
pronunciation to be aimed at than the one popularly 
adopted. 

b. 2Iisprommciation by children. Several words are 
almost invariably pronounced incorrectly by certain 
classes of children, who consequently have a strong 
tendency to spell them incorrectly, even after the 
teacher has pronounced them correctly; such mis- 
takes arise in engine, celery, potato. 

a. Provmcialisms also cause difficulties in the 
teaching of spelling. 

Aids to It is often assumed that transcription is merely 
(i) 'jvan-*' method of securing practice in writing ; it is also 
tcrtption. a very important aid to the teaching of spelling. 

When the teacher has this object in view, he must 
exercise great diligence in conducting the lesson, and 
should not regard the work as a means of keeping 
the boys quiet while he does liis own clerical work. 
The first essential is that the boys should accurately 
observe each word before beginning to write it; 
they must not be allowed to stop in the middle of a 
wdrd to look up the letters in the second half, and 
they should always associate the meaning with the 
form of the word. This will counteract the tendency 
that transcription has to become a merely mechani- 
cal exercise. Still more intelligence will be brought 
to bear upon the work if the children are made to 
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acquiic the haijit of plirasing the passage they are 
wilting, so that they refrain from looking at their 
books during the writing, not inerel}' of a word, but 
of a whole phrase This leads up to a very valuable 
exercise which may be regarded as intermediate 
between transcription, dictation and composition, 
VIZ., memorjj 'luritim/. The younger children should 
frequently be I'cquiied to observe a short sentence 
written on the blackboard — the spelling of the new 
and diflicult word,s being pointed out, and the mean- 
ing of individual words and of the wliole passage 
explained. The board is then turned oxer and the 
children are requiied to write the passage from 
meinoiy. With practioc the length of the passage 
may he increased, and final Ij- tlie piece should he 
studied from the hooks mid not from the blackboard 
As the. length of the passage is incieased so textual 
accuracy should bo ]o.s,s insisted upon, and thus the 
work may lead up on the one hand to tree com- 
position or pai'aphra.se, although heie we are dealing 
w'lth it as au aid 1 o .spelling by teaching the children 
to observe and remember the forms of words 
Children are often set to piepare lists of word.s, 
generally as homework. It i.s, however, a very 
questionable plan to set a child to study the dry bones 
of a -set of w'ords whicli are void of meaning to him. 
The objection i.s diminished if the meaning of each 
word i.s proiioubly explained, w'hile the liest plan of 
all I.S to act for study a connected passage in which 
tlio context dnvo.s home the teacher’s explanation of 
the meaning of the wmrda. The difficulty of findiSg 
pas.sages containing w'ords whose spelling is related, 
and whicli it is desirable to teach at the same lime, 
often makes it necessary, however, to resort to lists, 
in whicli case the teacher must make sure that the 
meanings are understood. 
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Few terms connected with the •work in school are 
more frequently misused than the name “ dictation 
lesson.” Very frequently the dictation lesson is not 
a lesson at all, inasmuch as nothing is taught, and in 
a good lesson practically the whole of the teaching 
comes in the preparation and not in the actual 
dictation. Strictly speaking, dictation should serve 
as a test and not as a lesson. 

The dictation test forms a valuable part of a 
genei’al examination in the school, hut like the other 
parts of an examination its value is diminished by too 
frequent use. We shall apply the term dictation 
lesson to a spelling lesson given in connection with a 
passage which is dictated during the lesson. Such a 
lesson should consist of three parts ; — (a) Preparation, 
(b) Actual Dictation, (c) Correction. 

(a) Preparation. — Vai-ious plans may be adopted 
in this stage — the teacher may put on the black- 
board all the words he thinks likely to present any 
difliculty, or he may distribute the reading books and 
direct the cla-ss to study the passage, in which case 
he should call special attention to the difficult words, 
and by coniparing them with words previously learnt 
should help the pupils to remember them. The 
blackboard is perhaps more useful with the junior 
classes and the reading books with the senior classes, 
With the senior classes it is advisable to set consider- 
ably more to bo prepared than time will allow to be 
dictated ; a whole page may be set for preparation, 
and five or six lines selected by the teacher may be 
cdhsidered a sufficient test of the way in which tho 
work has been prepared. 

(b) Actual Dictation . — In dictating a test passage 
it is absolutely essential that it should be read straight 
through first so that the general meaning may be 
grasped. Even the most experienced scholar will 
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often nerd (lie context to enalilr him to decide ivhicli 
of two words or plirasra lie should write, c g. the hoys 
fttihei , or Ihfi hoys’ father Cair should ho taken to 
divide the passage into intelligible phrases, and j'oung 
teachers are advised to mark off the jiassage into 
phrases before beginning to diclato it. JOaeh pliiase 
shoultl bo given out but oiioe, unless it has been 
obscured by sucli an accident a.s a sudden noise out- 
side tlio room, or an unavoidable cough 'I’he practice 
of repealing a phrase an indefinite number of times 
has a bad effect upon tho discipline by I’cinoiiiig the 
nece.ssity for attention 

(c) Correction — Tho ideal luelhod of correcting 
dictation exercises is for each jiiipil to mark his own 
either by eoinparisoii with the book or from the 
teacher’s oial spelling of the word.s Tins is open to 
two objections, (ij the .same mental jirocess -which 
made the child observe the word incorrectly in the 
first place will prevent him fiom seeing the erroi 
afterwards; (ii) few childien can be relied upon to 
exercise impartiality in marking their own woik. 
Sometime? this is due to deliberate dishonest}', and 
in such oases it is well to keep tempi atioii from tho 
child reri’s waj'. T u othercases children with quitelione.st 
intentions are more indulgent tovvards their ow'n errors 
than they would bo towards those of their neighbouis. 
They will pass a word plainl}' misspelt, telling their 
consciences that they meant to put other letters 
Where thi.s method can be cairied out it forms a good 
moral training for the boys. 

The next be.st method is for the teacher to mark 
each boy’s -ivork. This ni .any case demands a largo 
amount of time and is quite impracticable with a 
large class. Where it is practicable it impresses the 
pupihs with the importance of doing the work well as 
it comes under the teacher’s careful scrutiny ; tlie 
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teacker ako becomes more impressed with the weak- 
nesses of individual boys in spelling. The teacher 
may sometimes delegate the marking to a monitor or 
pupil-teacher, but even if the teacher succeeds in 
persuading the monitor that the office is a reward for 
good work, the correction presses unduly upon the 
monitor and may even result in a disastrous confusion 
of his own spelling. 

The usual plan is the mutual arrangement. The 
books are changed and each boy marks another one’s 
book. This method may tempt boys to mark 
dishonestly — either passing over mistakes made by 
friends or in return for similar treatment of their own, 
or by captiousness towards those with whom they are 
not friendly. Children, also, have not the same 
confidence in each other’s marking as they have in that 
of their teacher. The teacher should vary the method 
of exchanging books, sometimes having them passed 
to the right, sometimes to the left, and at other 
times towards the front. He should also mark 
one of the books himself, choosing it either prom- 
iscuously, or from a pupil whom he has noted as 
diligent (or the reverse) in the preparation, in which 
case the moral effect of stating the i-eason for his 
selection is a salutary one. 

Whichever method of correction is adopted the 
teacher is always responsible for the exercise of 
diligent supervision. 

There will generally be errors in a few words, which 
should he written out correctly three or more times 
and again tested. If the number is large the teacher 
must consider that his lesson is a failure on account of 
insufficient preparation. 

The passages for dictation even in the upper classes 
should not always he taken from the reading book. 
A pleasing variety may he introduced in the form of 
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sentences prepared or collected bj' the teacher to 
illustrate some particular point, e. g. words pronounced 
alike but spelt differently. In dealing with these the 
characteristic words onlj' need he written on the 
board, and it is advisable to associate each form with 
its meaning and dissociate it from its order in the 
sentence. Thus if the teacher wished to illustrate the 
homonyms, pear, pare, and jmir, be might take the 
sentence — “ Did you over an apple or a pear 
with a pair of scissors ? ” But if he adopts a 
constant plan of explaining the words in the 
order in which they stand in the sentence he is 
about to dictate, some of the children will write the 
correct form in each case not because they have 
troubled to associate a different meaning with each 
form, but simply because the W'ords came in the order 
pare, pea/r, and poir on the blackboard. Some of 
Hood’s verses supply and sugge.st capital exercises of 
this kind. 

Some years ago public spelling competitions, under SjjrfOB 
the name of “ Spelling Bee.s ” had a considerable vogue 
It is a good thing to have such a competition in class 
occasionally, but it is desirable to limit the words 
asked to those that have been previously set for pre- 
paration. A “ bee ” once a month on the .spellings 
learned during the month does a great deal to keep 
up the interest in the subject. 

Systematic attempts to teach spelling are now (v) word 
often referred to as “ Word-building.” It is usual ■®"**‘*‘”»* 
to build up words either in accordance with their 
form or with their meaning. The first of these 

lines on which word-building may be taught is 
therefore really phonic spelling It proceeds some- 
times by taking a simple combination and prefixing 
different consonants, e.g , at, h-at, c-at, f-at, h-at, m-at, 
p-at, r-at, s-at, t-at, v-at •, at other times it takes a 
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simple form and develops much more complicated 
ones from ifc by constant addition — 

ai, rat, grot, grat-i, grat-i-tude. 

The plan does not, however, excite the children’s 
attention very keenly, because some of the forms 
introduced have no moaning, and those that have 
are not related through their meaning, but simply 
through their form. 

In the upper standards, when the children are 
studying not only inflexions, but also prefixes and 
suflixes, the systematic teaching of spelling becomes 
more interesting because it makes more appeal to 
tho intelligence. The number of c’s in “ accommo- 
date ” and “ recommend ” respectively, is easily 
remembered through a knowledge of prefixes, but 
proves a fruitful source of error without. A know- 
ledge of prefixes would often save people from mis- 
takes in such words as “ withhold, misspelt, mis- 
shapen, immediate, addition.” 

It is impossible here to give details which shall 
bo applicable to every class — in fact, children vary 
so much in their powers of grappling with the 
intricacies of English spelling that each teacher 
should work out a scheme for his own class. In 
^oPworZ'^ doing this he should keep a book in which to enter 
.Musptu. the words which his pupils find difficult or which 
they misspell. These should not be entered promis- 
cuously, but in classes, either directly or from a sort 
of day-book. 

(vip aaiiiji- The following is suggested as a suitable classifioa- 
mfflnaiies. tion, but it need not b^ rigidly followed, and may 
be amplified. 

1. Difficulties arising from addition of inflexions 
and suffixes. 

(a) Double consonant required after short, accented 
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vowel before adding -cd or -mg, eg. rr/nred, 
fortji'ltimj, berjintnng, contraht witli iqqtmrcd, 
chcntinr/, opivintj 

(h) Omihsioii of final -e of root word befoic an 
inllexion or .sufllx beginning with a vowel, c tj , ami- 
par(i')iii(/, covipu r{e)(ihli>,, coi7ipaj (e)ison. Add to 
tbo ',0 Cii'^ei in wlncli it is also dropped bcfoio a 
consonant, as — 

(iHi{eYHl, ivhol{e)l\j, li Jiulr/{i')nintt.^ Hero 

teaeli by contrast words m wliicli it is not dioppod, 
and ('.xplani the reason , 

eg , duuiyi'ahlo, Kinyriny, dyduy. 

(c) iVlLcration of final y, preceded by a consonant, 
a.rj,, m plurals, coinpaiatives, &c. — la'lh'tt, vurcvb, 
hoher, steadnT, satd, paid, drird , but contrast, 
hoT/s, din/$, delayed, annoyed 

2. Words with sdeiit letters .gnat, Aanght, column, 
thong/i, 

3 ^^''orll,s from winch letters arc often omitted • 
descend, teingtatioii, pos.sesnon, carnage. 

4. Woids in which letters aio often inserted, 
liglib iiing, sub traction, umb relhi 

5. Words 111 winch wrong vowels arc used ; gram- 
mar, dootfir, tailor, divide 

G, A\'’ords m which wrong consonants aic used . 
medicine, expense, ciyiboard 

7 Words in which the order of letter, s is 
reversed . height, violet, piece, deceive, seize, sie^, 
niece. 

8. Homon}nns see above 

9 Very irregular words . colonel, plague, ague, 
mnemonic. 


But see Dr. Sluiiay’s Dictionaiy 
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In his note-book the teacher should reserve a 
column for remarks on. the treatment of the words 
in teaching. This, of course, must vary with the 
class. For little children such a mnemonic as “ A 
jaiece of pie" may be allowed to fix the spelling of 
“ piece.” If the pupils are learning French the spelling 
and pronunciation of ni^ee and siege will help with 
the spelling of the English words. Children often con- 
fuse “seize” and “siege” in spelling. They re- 
jnember that the order is ei in one ease and ie in the 
other,^ but fail to distinguish. 

' When asking the diffei’enoe between two things teachers 
should never accept the answer that one means one thing and 
one another; e.(/., if in explaining the difference between 
?e livre and la, Here, the pupil says that “ one ” means “the 
book ” and the other “the pound,” he has no right to require 
his questioner to give the I'ighb value to “one.” The 
questioner is justified in saying that “one'’ stands for “la, 
lim'e,” and calling the answer wrong. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE TEACHING OP LANGUAGES, INCLUDING GRAMMAR, 
COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 

The study of language in schools stands quite introduo- 
apart from all other studies, inasmuch as it is con- 
cerned with the manner of expressing our thoughts 
rather than with tho thoughts themselves. Hence, 
every consideration of the advantages to be derived 
from linguistic studies, as well as the methods to be 
employed in them, must be based upon those pro- 
perties which are inherent in language itself. Now 
a knowledge of language is of use to enable us (i) to 
express our thoughts, and (ii) to take into our own 
minds the thoughts expressed by other people. 
Whatever other advantages are derived from tho 
study of language — and they are many — can only 
accrue to those who recognise that the fundamental 
purpose of language is to be a vehicle for thoughts. 

The above remarks apply to all languages, whether 
ancient or modern, foreign or vernacular, and we 
.shall just mention the various reasons that are ad- 
duced for the study of language in some form "tir 
other, in order to show that they are all dependent 
upon the recognition of the fundamental property of 
language named above. 

(i) To enable us to express our thoughts correctly, oyeota. 

K 
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(ii) To traia (a) the memory, (6) the judgment, 
(c) the ffisthetie faculty, (d) the imagination. 

(iii) To open the door for all the other studios. 

(iv) To exercise the reasoning powers. 

(v) To afford a mental discipline, by the consider- 
ation of the words apart from the things they 
symbolise. 

(vi) To develop habits of exactness and precision. 

The dependence in the ease of (i) and (iii) is 

obvious. But language can he an effective instru- 
ment for training the mental powers only when it 
is regarded as a vehicle of thought. Even in the 
case of memory, although tliat faculty may seem to 
be trained by reciting declensions and conjugations 
without understanding them, yet this is only the 
mechanical memory which benefits, and this form of 
memory would be cultivated equally well by reciting 
mathematical formula which were not understood. 
If the memory is to gain any advantage at all it 
must be from the association of sound and sign 
with sense, whether by the observance of the true 
signification of inflexions in the study of accidence, 
or by realising the full meairing of passages of litera- 
ture committed to memory. 

The study of the relation between the thing and 
the word that denotes it affords valuable training 
for both the judgment and the msthetic faculty ; for 
unlike mathematical symbols which are either correct 
or incorrect representations, words admit of degree 
in their appropriateness to the things they repre- 
sent, so that the judgment is not only exercised in 
choosing the right and rejecting the wrong, but in 
selecting from the numerous permissible terms the 
one that is most suitable ; and further the study of 
language in its best forms supplies a standard by 
which to criticise. 
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The ira;iginatioii la also largely dej^cndoiit, upon 
language, and that not ineiely for a means of setting 
forth the results oljLained, Imt more particularh' for 
suggestions wliieh set it to work. 

Eut the study of words ncec.s.si(iitcs practice in 
classification, and hence the iiiind is exerci.sed in the 
two great logical proce.sses of induction and deduction, 
and finally the study of the words apart fiom the 
things thc}’’ synibohso, loads us to regard them as 
quasi-abstract in their nature, and it sujiphes the 
same kind of disciiilino for the minds of children as 
is furnished by the purely abstract sciences to the 
minds of those of riper years 

1-Taving thus briefly demonstrated the supreme 
importance of language and its vast mllueiices as a 
subject of instruclioii, wo ba\o next to consider 
which language, or languages, w'e .shall leach in 
order to seouio the gieatest benefit for our pupils. 

Now all tlio reasons given above point to the 
absolute necessity that exists for each child acquir- 
ing ivliafc we may call a “good working knowledge of 
Ins mother tongue,” that is a knowledge that will 
enable liim to express bis tliouglifs with accuracy 
and prcoisloTi, and to dcrii'o pleasure from the 
perusal of the hfccraturo of bis country Tlieie are 
many reasons why a person should learn another 
language heHidcs his otev, but none for .studying 
another language instead of his otni 3 f circum- 
stances will permit of the study of 011I3' one other 
language it is difficult to decide whether that one 
should be a modern foreign language or one of tlie 
dead langufn;es — Latin and Greek. The principal Moaorn 

, , . T „ I . Languages 

reason for studying a modem foreign language i.s it.s , Latin 

practical utility. The knowdedge of a foreign Oioelt 
language i.s of enormous ad\ antago to almost any- 
body, especially to those who travel or arc engaged 
K 2 
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in commerce. The student must be able both (a) to 
express Ins thoughts in it, and also (b) to understand 
the thoughts of others, and this double requirement 
should be borne in mind from the very first lesson. 
In days long gone by when Latin was regarded as 
the mean.s of communication between learned men 
of the different European nations, this language was 
studied from the above double point of view ; but 
now it can hardly be pretended that a person who 
expresses his thoughts in Latin or Greek does so 
with the object of imparting information or afford- 
ing pleasure to his fellow men, or if so it is only to 
a very limited number. Thus one very important 
reason for the study of a language is taken away. 
There still remains the second, viz. ; — to understand 
the thoughts which have been expressed in that 
language. There is, however, very little of either 
Latin or Greek which has not been well translated 
into English, and while we admit that to the scholar 
the pleasure is greater and the perception of the 
meaning more clear if the work is studied in the 
original than if it is read thi-ough a translation, yet 
the difference is so small as to be a negligible quantity 
if it were the only benefit derived from the large 
amount of labour necessary to ai'rive at the required 
state of proficiency, and it must be admitted that 
only a very small percentage of those who begin the 
study of Latin and Greek ever make so much 
progress that they derive more benefit from reading 
an original work than they would from reading a 
gdSd translation. The proportion of the untranslated 
to the translated is much greater in the modern 
foreign languages than in the ancient, and the 
aggregate amount of pleasure derived from reading 
original modem works is undoubtedly greater than is 
the case with the ancient authoi’s. In fact the 
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advocates of tlip importance of Latin and (Ireck 
as iiistriinients of education admit that then- 
superiority does nut lie in this directum hut in the 
mental gymnastics they aflbrd ^ And heic no doubt 
they arc right, hut at the same tune tliey practically 
abandon tho claim of Latin and (Jreok to the 
essential charactoj' of languages 

The mental discipline aflbided by a studj' of Latin 
and Greek is undoubtedly great The 1-01-3' fact of 
t.alciiig exercise in an}' stiange language has a 
strengthening intluence on (lie mind nioie jiailicu- 
larly when tliat language belongs to agioup diflerent 
fi'om our own (i c. synthetic instead of an.ilytic). 
H'lio \ery use, of another langiiago to expiess e\en a 
single thought is a henoficial change, just as a lisit 
to the country is beneficial to the mind of a towns- 
man, and a visit to town beneficial to the mind of a 
cuuntrj'man M. iMicliel Drcul well says: — “Le 
profit inestimable rpii reside dans I’ctudo dune langiie 
11101 te, e’est qii’ello de!pa3'se I’esprit et Ibbligea entrer 
dans line autre nmniere do penser I't de jiarler.”- 

Tbo dead languages must afibrd the best training 
for the memory, since llieir association with the 
envu’oimient of tlie pupil is more reiiioto than is 
tho case wil,h modern languuge.s, especially the 
vernacular, and their study makes a greater deinand 
on the voluntai}' efforts to recall And so also, as 
tho subject-matter dealt with is more remote limn 
tliat of most modem ivnlinga greater play is 
given to the imaginatiim in picturmg the sceiic's 
described in the former case; thus in pictming a 
battle fought by the Romans the pupil has not that 
assistance which is afforded to him wlien endeavouring 

^ See “Classical Teaching,” h}’ Bov. E. L 3 'Ueltou in 
Teachmq and Organisation 

" Qmlques mots sur VmstrncUon puhhqvc (p. 164^), 
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to picture a modern battle by the recollection of 
uniforms, arms and armour which he has himself 
seen. The very struggle with the difficulties of con- 
struction in a Latin sentence is a training of the 
boy’s perseverance and determination, and those who 
resist the temptation to use illicit assistance in their 
difficulties also come out of the struggle with their 
moral character strengthened. 

Tub TEAcniNG op English. 

In our schools we have to deal with the English 
language under three principal .aspects : — as Grammar, 
Composition and Literature; and although these 
seem at first sight widely distinct they have many 
points in common, including their main aim, viz. ; — 
to enable our English pupils to obtain a mastery 
over their mother tongue. 

Etiglish Grammar. 

The time-honoured definition of grammar is that 
it is the “art of speaking and writing correctly.” 
As, however, no more suitable definition can be found 
for composition, we must admit either that grammar 
and composition are one and the same thing, or that 
the definition is at fault. The fact is that grammar 
can hardly be regarded as an art, but rather as a 
science. 

Composition, on the other hand, is certainly an 
a^ and it bears just the same relation to the science 
or grammar, as the art of medicine does to the 
science of physiology or the art of surgery to the 
science of anatomy, or the art of photography to the 
sciences of optics and chemisti’y. 

This vieAv of the relation between grammar and 
composition should be oi very material assistance to 
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tlie tpacher, who will Unis rogaifl grammar as a 
sliicly, the principal object o£ which is to aequiie 
such know ledge as Mill enable ns “to .speak and 
write correcily.'’ The old diMsion of grammar into 
ordiographvj etyniologj’, sjntax and prosodj'^ it. now 
seldom attended to , orthographj' or .sjxilbng is 
regarded a.s a thing apart, or taught in connection 
M'ith reading, ttc , while prosodj-, m hethcr in its 
simpler or more advanced forms, is more, commonly 
studied in connection M’ith literature Undei the 
head of etymologi’’, more lime is devoted to deriva- 
tion than was i'oi nicrly the case, hut the object is 
still the .same, .since a knoM’ledgc of the derivation of 
a woid 1.S a good general guide to its correct usx‘, and 
the knowledge of the meaning of ono word gained 
through a .study of its .separate pni Is is of great use 
in (libcovering the meaning of a similar Mord in 
which tlio prefi.x and sullix may ho detached from 
the root sjdlablo. 

(1) Although it may be urged that many people uses of 
speak well and correctly who have never studied 
formal grammar, M'lnle mLstakea are frequently 
made by those M'ho have, still we are quite safe 
in assoi'ting that the .study of grannnar does exei’t 
a poM'erfiil influenco for good upon the corrcct- 
ncs.s of one’s speech, bccau.so xf fimmhes a criterion 
in judgimj couectnass of eoeprcttsion vn ourselvch 
and others. 

{2) The mental disciphne which m’o referred to 
above as attendant on the study of languages 
depend.s largely on the study of their grammar, x.e. 
on the study of words apart from the things they 
represent. Onfortunaloly the importance of this 
aspect of grammar is too often neglected, and 
teachers allow a hopeless confusion 1o exist in the 
innids of their pupils botM-een words and things. 
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(3) We have already stated that tJie study of 
derivatioa enlarges the voeahulary, and by increasing 
the store of words it gives a readiness as well as a 
correctness to the speech and writing. 

(4) The .study also affords plectsure and interest to 
the pupil (although not so much as it might in all 
cases), and not only opens the door to other subjects 
by making clearer the meaning of the statements in 
which the information about them is conveyed, but 
the study of the history of the words throws much 
light on the history of the people. 

Difflouitios There are many difficulties inherent in this subject 
lag. " itself, and these are often greatly increased, and 
new difficulties ai’e created, by faulty methods of 
teaching. We will consider these two classes 
togethez’. 

iwifies'’"' Language being a thing which has been evolved 
by the joint action of many people in many ages, it 
would be indeed remaz’kable if one of its chief 
features were not its irregularity. And not only do 
we find many departures from its general rules, 
but we find those departures most frequent in the 
parts of it which are in most common use. 
Irregular verbs in all languages are those in most 
frequent use, contracted words and sentences are 
more common in the spoken language than in the 
written, and many idioms and constructions pass 
for correct when spoken that present far greater 
difficulties to the grammarian than anything to be 
found in the higher forms of literature. 

great difficulties in teaching grammar 
jrm-riaand arises from the frequent confusion between words 
T/iin(i!. things. We have already stated that the 

wrestling with this difficulty constitutes a valuable 
mental discipline, and although the difficulty is great, 
yet the effect of successfully grappling with it makes 
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it M’liile for tlie toaclirr to fleiote coiisicloralilo 

attention to it The niistiike of holding up a l)ook 
and allowing the clas.i to call the book itself a noun 
has frequentl}’’ been pointed out, ami is perba])b not 
often made now. But siiuihii mistakes are of 
frequent occurrence. /S'e.i' is confu.scd with tjnulrr , 
iiieii arc said to belong to the masculiiic gender, not 
as the re, suit of a poor attempt at wit, but with all 
the seriousness a teacher is capable of It is 
important to make clcai to children that gender is a 
character of words oulj'. Again, in jiarsing such a 
phrase as “Tins man’s house,” the word “man's” 
IS often said to be in the Pos.sessi\e Case, “ 

‘house.’” This again show s confusion between the 
man hinuself and the word “man," for the latter 
cannot possess the house. 

Vt'rOi are fiequontly confused with nctums, not .so 
much in the naming of the verb itself as iii il.s 
relations The di.stinotion between transitive and 
intransitive verbs is often made to depend upon the 
effects produced by the action instead of on the 
governing power of the verb itself The same 
confusion is show’n in defining tenae, which is 
commonly stated to depend upon the time a! which 
fhe action talcs 2 >Jnec, instead of the time to which 
the statement refers Hence children are at a loss to 
understand wliy “1 have written ’’ i.s not in the pa.sb 
tense. Of course it denotes an action which took 
place in past time ; but we must call it present 
ten.se (perfect form), becau.se the statement refers to 
the pro.sent time In the sentence “ T shall iRtvo 
written all my letters before five o’clock,” Ave make 
a statement Avith reference to the future, and 
theiefore the v’Cih is in the future tense. We hav-e 
in this case absolutely no guide as to the time at 
w'hich the action of writing takes place. Some of 
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the letters may ah'eady have been finished, and I 
may, or may not, be writing one now. 

In the parsing of adjectives the same kind of 
confusion is often met with. Adjectives are often 
said to “ describe ” nouns instead of qualifying them. 
The teacher must take pains to show that the latter 
term is applied to the relation between the adjective 
and the noun, while “ to describe ” indicates what is 
done to the thing it represents. For example in the 
phrase, “ a long pen,” we say that the adjective long 
describes the pen itself, but it does not describe the 
noun, the noun pen is not “ long,” it has only three 
letter's. 

Grammar has been very fitly described as “the 
become Euclid of the elementary school,” and although we 
Dogmauc. admit that as a subject for training in deductive 

reasoning it is far inferior to Euclid, mainly on 
account of its irregularities, yet there is some com- 
pensation for this in the practice in induction that it 
affords. Unfortunately, instead of proceeding in this 
subject from first principles, the tendency is to rely on 
the authority of text-books and dogmatic statements 
made by the teacher. When this is the case the 
subject is quite useless as a moans of training the 
reasoning powers. In the division of the subject 
which treats of derivation it is neoessai'y to rely upon 
the authority of those who have searched out the. old 
forms of the word and traced its history. But in 
such exercises as parsing and analysis children should 
he taught to deduce their results from a fow funda- 
mefital principles which they have been made to under- 
stand. They should never he allowed to work pn such 
catch phrases as “ Tlie verb ‘to be ’ never stands 
alone.” A teacher should always feel that if an 
examiner asked the class why they parsed a certain 
word as a verb, and they replied that the teacher had 
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told tliem to call it a verb, then bis teaelung of 
grammar lias been a vain thing ; but if the cliildren 
have a clear conception of ■what a verb is, and can 
slioiv that the word in question tallies with that con- . 
ception, then the teaching has been on sound lines. 

A living language is subject to incessant changes, 
and the fact that a word may perform a function ^ 
winch was not its original one causes considerable 
diflioiilty in teaching. This is increased in the ca.se 
of those w ords which have a derivatii c capable of 
performing tlie new' function, e <j. “ is'iri/i .sailed 
the bark.” Chiltlrcii ('-sperience a diUicully here 
because (a) “ .swift,” which was originally an adjective, 
is in ihi,s case an adverb, and (b) the proper adverbial 
form “ swiftly ” is not used. 

Many conjunctions were originall}’ piepositions, cf. 

“ He went before sunrise,” with “ J-Io went before the 
sun rose.” So in the following sentence from 
Hood — 

“8o take a fow promiscuous hints to vvarn 3 'ou in 
advance Q/’hovv a littlo Englisli girl will perhaps he 
served in France,” the w'oid “of ’’must be considered 
either a conjunction analogous to “ befoi o ” m the 
preceding example, or as a preposition governing a 
noun sentence. 

Another difficulty that exists in tho tcacliing of 
grammar springs from a weakness in tho language 
itself. Wliereas in geometry the same figure cannot 
be considered as a square and a triangle, it is somc- 
timos possible in grammar to consider a w'ord to be 
either a noun or a verb with equal propriety Con- 
sider the word hloHsoms in the following passage 

“ Tin's is the state of man . to-day he puts forth the 
tender leaves of hopes j to-morrow blossoms." In any 
case we must supply the ellipses in order to complete 
the sense, and with equal justice we may take the 
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passage to mean “to-morrow he blossoms” or “to- 
morrow he puts forth 'blossoms.” Yet from the former 
point of view we are obliged to consider “ blossoms ” 
as a verb and from the latter as a noun. 

Scope in Grammatical definitions do not form a good test of 
in the a child’s knowledge of the principles of grammar, 
oiSos. they may be learnt by rote without any exercise 
of the intelligence. On the other hand a discussion 
of principles is generally beyond the powers of school 
children, as it demands a readiness and exactitude of 
expression which can be expected only in those of 
riper years. Consequently exercises in parsing and 
analysis afford in general the best means of testing 
the knowledge which the children possess, as well as 
their power of applying it. But in spite of this we 
must avoid the common mistake of supposing that 
the teaching of parsing and analysis constitutes the 
whole of the teaching of grammar. Another common 
mistake is the neglect to utilise in other lessons — 
particularly those in which the information is acquired 
by reading — the power that analysis gives the pupil 
of grappling with the meaning of a sentence. 
Children are often under the impre.ssion that the only 
use of their knowledge of analysis is to enable them 
to work exorcises in the grammar lesson. Many, who 
pick out the subjects of their sentences with success 
in the grammar lesson, are utterly unable to state 
“ what the sentence is about ” when called upon to 
do so after reading a simple sentence in history, 
ordsr of Supposing that the knowledge of formal grammar 

tie Teaoh- ^ associated with the exercises in parsing and 

analysis which serve as a test of its acquisition 
and also as a basis for the teaching, the question 
next arises whether we should begin with parsing 
or with analysis. There is a great deal to be said 
on both sides. On the one hand it must be 
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admitted that young children acquire the names nf 
things befoi’e they attempt to make statements 
about them, and what is true of tlie individufil hat, 
undoubtedly been true of the race. Tliere is con- 
sequently much to bo said in favour of following 
this historical method. Dr. Abbott has sketched 
a very sound course in suggesting that the teacher 
and class should imagine that they are in the condi- 
tion of primitive man without speech. They then 
feel the necessity of a name by which one can 
indicate a thing to the others. This enables them to 
appreciate the difference between the thing and it.s 
name — the thing was in existence before the name 
was given to it, and moreover the same thing is 
known to different people under different names. In 
the same way the child is made to feel the need of 
an inflexion to distinguish the name denoting one 
thing from that denoting a number. In the hands 
of an intelligent and resourceful teacher this method 
IS bound to produce excellent results. 

The objection raised against beginning with 
analy.sis is, that it violates the principle of proceeding 
from the simple to the complex. The objection, 
however, is more apparent than real (see page 72), 
for to the child who has lyit learned that a sentence 
consists of a number of words with different f unction-s, 
a sentence is a simple thing, and it is only when he 
has made a study of the differences between its 
component parts that he recognises that it is complex, 
It IS neither necessary nor possible to go far in 
analysis before taking up parsing ; for as soon as we 
have resolved a simple sentence into its component 
parts, we find ourselves dealing with “parts of 
speech ” 

The following scheme is based on analysis and 
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parsing combined, and we venture to trust it will be 
found as useful as any in giving a sound knowledge 
of the principles of grammar, and in offering at the 
same time a thorough mental training on account of 
the logical sequence of its various parts. 

1. The analysis of a simple sentence into (a) 
Subject, and (b) Predicate. 

2. Resolution of the subject into (a) Nominative, 
and (b) Enlargement. 

3. Resolution of the predicate into (a) Finite Verb, 
(b) Completion, (c) E.x;tensions. 

4. The parts of speech (based on the knowledge of 
the functions of words in the simple senteiice) in the 
following 01 ‘der — Noun, Pronoun, Adjective, Verb, 
Advoi'b, Preposition, Conjunction (joining words). 

6. The inflexions, based mainly on the relations 
between words as shown in the analysis. 

6. Phrases, as substitutes for the different parts of 
speech. 

7. Clauses, as substitutes for the Noun, Verb, and 
Adverb, Subordinative Conjunctions. 

8. Principles of derivation. Previous work to be 
kept up by moans of exercises in full analysis of 
sentences and parsing. 

9. Enlargement of the vocabulary by exercises in 
(«) contrarie.s, (b) related words — synonyms, (c) 
metaphors. 

10. Punctuation and other details not included 
above, but which are of importance in teaching 
composition. 

*^(1) Any one who carefully considers the definitions 
of subject and predicate cannot fail to see that these 
two must include everything in the sentence. 
Consequently it is useless to spend one year in teach- 
ing children to point out the subject of a sentence, 
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ntid tlien aiioClier in ieacliing tlicm to point out tius 
predicalo The tivo slioultl he tauglit siniuKaiieousIy 
— wiiat is not subject is predicate. The future ivoik 
consists in the &ub-di\ihion of the.se ti\o paits. 
Unfortunately nianj'- grammar hoots tvliii-h start hj' 
•sef.iing out this fact arc iiieonsistent enough in their 
subsequent chapters to speak of “Objects’’ and 
“ Extensions ” as though they wore not parts of the 
piodicate. They add another stumliling block by so 
restricting (lie meaning of (he tenn “ Eredicate ’’ as 
to make it synonymous with “finite verb ” 

(2) Tlio next step consists in teaching the 
children to subdivide the subj’ect. JJy taking a 
number of sentences children can be made to notice 
that there is always one word in the subject which is 
more closely related to the predicate than any other 
e.g. 

(«) The light of tlie ship was visible 

(5) The lujliU of the .ship teers visible 

Tins word is called the “nominative of the 
subject,” because it is in a special sense the naming 
word 

tt’o shoulil like to call atlontion to llie gicnt looseness 
wliKili prevails in stating tlio first law of Sj nla\. It .slioukl 
lie — “The finite \erl) ngiees with the nonunattvo of its 
Riilijoot in mimbor and person ” Jt is often said that the 
veib agrees “witli its subject,” but ibis is not antiicicntly 
exact, as in (t) Iheie me two nouns of dtffei cut luimhei in 
the snbioot Noithei is it ooriect to sat’ meiely that it 
agrees “ with its nominative,” for in such a sentence ns “ It 
is I” theio are two nominatives one of tlic coninlement and 
another of the subject, and it is with the latter that the v«»b 
agrees. 

(3) The subdivision of the Predicate is not so 
simple The first point is the recognition of the 
finite verb. The general plan in teaching verbs is 
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to give a sort o£ provisional definition and let the 
pupils muddle along until the true idea begins to' 
dawn on their minds. A satisfactory definition of a 
verb, one that shall include all its parts, is not easy 
to find. The generally accepted one, viz. : — “ A verb 
is a word which shows what a thing does, what it 
suSers, or in what state it exists,” is not true to 
itself, for if.it were applied rigidly, we should have 
to parse as verbs the words in italic in the following 
sentences : “ The boy does his home lessons.” “ The 
girl suffers pain” and “ The parcel is in an iminjured 
condition.” We doubt whether it is possible to give 
a better definition of a verb than the one which is 
based upon the German name for a verb — Zeitwort — 
time-word. “ A verb is a word which may be in- 
flected to show the time to which it refers.’’ This 
is applicable not only to the verb finite but to the 
infinitives as well. 

Having shown the children how to pick out the 
verb, it is next necessai-y to explain the difference 
between (a) verbs of complete predication and (l>) 
verbs of incomplete predication, e.t/, 

(a) It mins, I sleep, he wal/cs. 

(b) He planted a rosebush \ John is a painter ; 

At first the pupils will simply write the com- 
pletion in its appointed column and make no further 
remarks. Afterwards they will be taught to indi- 
cate whether the completion is a “ complement ” or a 
“direct object,” or an “indirect object,” by writing 
after the completion (complement), (direct obj.) or 
(ifid. obj.) as the case may be. Extensions present 
little or no difficulty, but the teacher must carefully 
insist on the fact that both completions and exten- 
sions are parts of the predicate. 

If the preceding sections of the subject have been 
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carefully laugh I, little difficulty will be ex])ericnced 
111 teaching the parts of spcecli, and their classifica- 
tion, The following points sometimes cause a ceitaiii 
amount of trouble. The rule that nouns deiived 
from proper nouns begin with a capital, often leads 
chilclion to assume that such common nouns as 
“ Englishman and American ” are theni.sclves proper 
nouns. 

Abstract nouns are nol to be defined as the names 
of things ivhicli cannot be seen , gieemiei^s, whilenexH 
can bo seen, yet the names of these coloui's are 
abstract nouns , so the nouns mr and hi/ilrogen are 
names of tlimg.s which cannot bo .seen, yet tliey are 
common nouns 

It isratbci difficult to give a sati.sfactoi y definition i 
of “ Personal Pronouns,” but as the number is 
limited this is not much felt. The use of the pluial 
foiru “you ” to denote one person requires a word of 
explanation The clnldien must be taught to dis- 
tinguish a “Possessive Pronoun” fioni a “Personal 
Pronoun in the Pos.sossive Case.” The foi mer stands 
for the thing possessed and the latter for the 
possessor , e.y. your wilting is good but niwifl is 
better The teacher must show that “ mine ” i.s in 
the third pci sou, as proved by tlie verb that agrees 
with it. llelativc Pronouns should bo taught as 
pronouns whicli relate sentences together, and no 
reference should be made to agreement with an 
antecedent, as they do not differ from other pixmouns 
in this respect , c.g 1 saw a man and he was bliqji. 
The Pronoun “ he ” is in the third person, Singular 
Number, Masculine Gender, because it agiees with 
its antecedent “man.” Sometimes, however, rela- 
tive pronouns have no antecedent ; c g Give me 
what I want. The assumption that a relative pro- 
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noun must have an antecedent leads those who mako 
it to substitute “ that which ” for “ what ” in parsing 
such sentences. This is a serious error, for not only 
is it an unjustifiable proceeding to parse other words 
than those given, but the construction is altogether 
different in the two cases. Lot us suppose that “ the 
book” is “what I want,” then the clause “what 
I want ” is a Noun Clause, but if the substitution be 
made, an unnecessary demonstrative pronoun is 
introduced and the subordinate clause becomes an 
adjectival one. 

Adjeotwea. Adjectives in atti’ibutive relation to their nouns 
are ea.sily mastered, but children are apt to confuse 
adjectives which form part of the predicate with 
adverbs. This point requires a little care ; but by 
contrasting two such sentences as — (a) “I painted 
the door brown” and (b) “ I painted the door quickly” 
the children will understand that the last word of the 
finst sentence describes the door, i.e. it qualifies the 
noun “ door,” and therefore is an adjective, while the 
last word of the second sentence shows the manner 
of painting, and hence is an adverb of manner 
modifying the verb “ painted.” Numerous examples 
should be used in teaoliing this difference, but of 
course it will not be brought before the children’s 
notice until they have gained good general ideas of 
adverbs. 

The Vert. We have ah'eady advised the teacher to base his 
definition of the verb on the German name for it — 
t^e “time-word.” 

We should strongly advise all teachers to omit the 
reference to conjugation of verbs in parsing. In no 
other case does parsing include a reference to 
accidence ; it is surely inconsistent to parse verbs as 
regular and hregular or strong and weak, and not to 
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nouiiK as rognlai- and irregular (boi/, hot/i:, hiil 
phenomrnon, 2>Jienomnna) or strong (innii, vim , ijoose, 
(/I'csu) and weak {Jo.v, Jm-a,) If, however, out of 
fear of examiners, tcaeliers should decide to let their 
parsing scheino include conjugation, they should 
avoid the use of tlie terms “ regular ” and “ irregular. ’ 
The plain meaning of the viord “regular” i.s 
“according to lule,” and it is ridiculous to make it 
iiiean an3’(hiiig else in grammar, that being so it i.s 
evidently wrong to jiaitso such \erbs as riiii/, .‘■iwy, as 
irregular, seeing (hat they foiiii tlieir past (ensc and 
past particijilo according to a lulc, tlioiigb not the 
same rule as icavt, and /ore. 'Phe large amount of 
incon.si.stcncy which lias existed in the past makes it 
advisable to abandon altogether (ho use of the words 
“regular and iiregular’ On the other hand wo 
think that children derive veiy little educational 
benefit from being taught to desciihe veihs as 
“strong and weak.” The classifio.it mn accoiding to 
conjugation is not true to itself — .sonic veihs aio in 
a transition .state and are passing from the strong 
into tho weak, oi’ living, conjugation, or may 
be conjugated m both vva^ss In fact many 
graininarian.s after giving a definition of stiong verbs, 
c.xcliicle from their lists certain verbs which aie 
covered by tlin definition, but which were weak in 
the oldest foriii,s of English. Now, as vve have said 
before, tlio value of parsing lies in its ability to 
develop tlie power of making inferences, and not 
m requiring Isst.s of verbs to be committed to niomorj’ 
from text-book.s. * 

"Wo have already warned the reader of the dan- 
ger of confusing verbs and actions in dealing with 
tense Tlie tenses of English veibs are v'ery difficult 
to tabulate, but vve v^enture to recommend the 
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recognition of only three tenses, but of five foi-ms in 
each tense, e.g. — 


Tuksk. 

Fokm. j 


Indean- 


Perfect 


pliatic. 

Present. 

I write. 

lam 

writing. 

I have 
written. 

writing. 

Ido 

Past .... 

I wrote. 

I was 
writing. 

I had 
written. 

liad 

I did 
write. 

Entnre . 



I shall 
write. 

I shall be 
writing. 

I shall 

written. 

I shall 
have been 
writing. 



* In the expression " I willwrUe," we must regard "will" 
as having a separate meaning (wish, desire), and hence must 
parse "loill" and “write” as two separate verbs. 


Beginners often find it hard to distinguish between 
a mere auxiliary verb and a principal verb that 
governs another in the infinitive. Teachers should 
endeavour to get their pupils to decide whether the 
verb in question has an independent meaning, e.g. 
I can write. Here “ can ” means I '* am able ” — a 
meaning which is independent of that of the other 
verb. This independence can be still further 
impressed on the children’s minds by showing that 
we may introduce an adverb which modifies one 
verb without affecting the other j e.g. I can not 
write. Here “ not ” modifies “ can ” alone, and the 
sentence means "I am not able to write,” the 
negative meaning pertains only to the first verb, the 
second retains its positive force ; the sentence does 
not mean “ I am able not to lorite.” But in the 
sentence " I can write legibly ” the adverb modifies 
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the last verb — tlie legibilitj' referring to the wriling 
and nob to the power. 

It IS a great pity that some teacliera should make 
a point of using cross classification or double names 
such as “adicrbial conjunction,” “conjunctive 
adverh," and “ prepositional verb ” If such names 
occur in the text-book (he teacher should point out 
their iiiconsistencj’. Why should “where” in the 
sentence “ He stood where the fight was raging most 
fiercely ” be called an adverbial conjunction ? 
There is nothing adverbial about the woul itself as 
it does not show “place” — the iiliolc subordinate 
sentence does that — but simply joiins the .subordinate 
sentence to its principal one. ft might bo jnit 
forward as a reason that it joins an udivrbial 
sentence to its principal , but then a similar 
arguinonb would make us call the word an 
“ adjectival conjunction” in the sentence “ He stood 
in the place where the fight was thickest,” and call 
“ that ” a “ noun conjunction ” in the .sentence “ Ho 
said that he was ready,” which is absurd. 

The English idiom allow.s the word governed by a 
preposition after a verb in tbe active voice to be 
used as tbe subject of the same verb iti the passive 
voice, while the preposition remains in the sentence 
but changes its nature and becomes an adverb , e.g 
(a) They laughed al liim. (b) Ho was laughed at. 
Some grammarians assume that bec.iu.se in such 
idioms the verb (usually considered as intransitive) 
is used in tbe passive voice that therefore the prepo- 
sition (or adverb) forms a part of the verb, and “o 
they have invented the name “ Prepositional Verbs ” 
for verbs of this class The same test, however, 
applies to many other examples e g 

(a) The inhabitants of the village made frequent 
use of the footpath. 
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(6) The footpath was made frequent use of by the 
inhabitants of the village. 

To he consistent we should have to adopt the 
term Adjectival-Noun-Prepositional -Verb in pai'sing 
sentence (i), which again is absurd. 

Phrasaa. In teaching analysis no difficulty is experienced 
in showing that a phrase may be substituted for a 
single word. It is very desirable, however, to adopt 
a consistent plan of nomenclature, and nothing can 
be simpler than to name a phrase after the word of 
which it takes the place ; thus a phrase taking the 
place {a) of an adverb is an adverbial phrase, {b) of 
an adjective an adjectival phrase, and (c) of a preposi- 
tion a prepositional iffirase, 

(а) He ran very rapidly. 

(n) He ran with rapid strides. 

(б) He felt a never to he forgotten sensation. 

(6) He saw a ship laden toith coal. 

(6) He saw a ship toith a cargo of coal. 

(c) He went in the place of his brother. 

(c) His room is immediately over mine. 

This system is simple enough, but yet some 
teachers prefer to folloAv text-books which inconsist- 
ently name some phrases after the words they are 
substituted for, and others after the words they 
contain. So that they would call not only the 
phrases in the last two sentences Prepositional 
Phrases, but also those in the second, fifth, and 
perhaps also the fourth. Now unless the teaching 
of grammar is logical children will derive very little 
intellectual benefit from it, and irnless we name 
phrases in accordance with their function we might 
just as well call “with rapid strides” a “noun 
phrase ” as a “prepositional phrase,” seeing that it 
orSnata contains a noun as well as a preposition. 
oiauB0«. These are most effectively taught by the method 
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o£ substitution. The teacher should take a siin 2 ilo 
sentence and sliow iiow clauses (or seni cnees) may Imj 
substituted for the nouns, adjectives and adverbs m 
them . a.g. 

{a) The trembling slave at once confesscrl the 
truth, 

(b) Tlic slave, wko trcmhled, at once confessed the 
trutli 

(c) The trembling slave, hefore he did anyihuuj 
else, confessed the truth. 

(rZ) The trembling slave at once confessed that he 
had stolen the gold 

These exercises in substitutions are of great value 
in teaching composition. 

The only other dimcultyin the analysis of complex 
sentences is the method of shoving the relation of 
subordinate clauses One column is sufficient for 
“ Kind and Eolation,” and since a noun clause takes 
the place of a noun, wo must always say that a noun 
clause IS (a) subject, (6) object, or (c) complement of 
a verb. 

(«) Tt added to our enjoyment that the u-enfher 
irns bright. {Sv.hjeot in app. with “ it.’’) 

(6) Ho told me that the weather uas bright. 
{Object of “ told.") 

(o) The fact is that the weather was bright. 
{Complement of “ is.”) 

So also the relation of adjectival and adverbial 
sentences are the same as the relation of the words 
in place of which they stand, and if the cliildren 
have been taught by the method of substitutioiPas 
recommcnrlcd above they will easily recognise the 
relation of subordinate clauses. The subordination 
of sentences often extends to three or four degrees, 
i 6. clauses are subordinate to others which are sub- 
ordinate themselves, and so on. It is advisable for 
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tlie teacher to adopt a syatena of numbering which 
shall take this into account, e.g. Roman numerals 
for principal sentences, capital letters for sentences 
subordinate to principal ones, small letters for 
sentences subordinate to these ; and should occasion 
require these might he followed by Arabic numerals 
and small Roman numerals. The analysis on the 
following page of the following passage is given as a 
guide 

“ I have often wondered with what words the men 
who accused Socrates could have persuaded the 
Athenians that he was worthy of death,” 

By teaching the children on this system we enable 
them to show what is not generally made clear, via. 
that (a) and {b) are parts of (A), and that the whole 
of (A) forms the object of the principal sentence. 

It should he noticed that connecting words do not 
i-eally form part of either of the two sentences which 
they join, and hence had better he bracketed off. It 
is not advisable to provide a special column for 
them. 

In learning anal)'sis children have an opportunity 
of acquiring habits of neatness and of exercising their 
foresight, since sentences vary greatly in the pro- 
portions between their several parts. Children 
should therefore be required to make a preliminary 
mental analysis before ruling their paper so as to 
avoid the preparation of wide columns for parts which 
are wholly or nearly absent in their particular 
exercise, and so that the more lengthy parts may 
have “ample room and verge enough.” The due 
relation between the spaces and their contents may 
well he a subject for praise or blame when the 
exercises are presented for marking. 

Darivation. We have already spoken of the value of instruction 
in the elements of philology. In the hands of a 
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teacher wlio is fond of the subject it is full of interest, 
and dealing largely with matter of fact there is little 



need to enlarge upon the methods of teaching The 
chief danger arises from assuming that the children 
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know a good deal about the languages from which 
modern English words are derived. The teacher 
cannot do better than follow the order of the grammar 
book and take English, Latin and Greek prefixes and 
suffixes separately, but after this it is advisable to 
treat them comparatively, i.e. take the same form and 
show its different uses according to its origin ; e.g. 
compare Eng. a in a-shore, with Lat. a in avert, and 
Gr. a in atheism. 

In taking Latin roots with children who know no 
Latin, cai-e should be taken that they do not give 
the English infinitive as the equivalent of the Lat. 
First Person, Sing. Pres. Ind. Thus amo does not 
mean to love, but I love. Again it is usual in lists 
of Latin verbal roots to give the present and the 
supine, soribo, acriptum. The teacher should point 
out that as a rule our English veibs come from the 
present and our adjectives and nouns from the 
supine ; e.g. inscribe, subscribe, but inscription, 
subscription. 

When a certain amount of progress has been made 
in this part of the subject the reading liooks should 
be called into use during a part of the grammar 
lesson so that the children may study the structure 
of words in relation to their use. A great deal may 
be done to enlarge the vocabulary of the children in 
this way. They should be asked to give not only 
the parts of the words they come across and deriva- 
tives of these words, but their knowledge of the 
meaning will be intensified by calling upon them for 
wo'rds having the opposite meaning, and for 
synonyms, in which case the shade of difference in 
meaning or use which generally exists should be 
noticed. The teacher who studies the language with 
his class in this way will realise what a fascinating 
subject it is, and will understand our object in recom- 
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mending lliafc it .sliould bn confined to the grammar 
lesson or allowed to intrude into the reading lesson 
only so far as 1 1 may be necessary in ordci to enable 
the children to grasp the full meaning of the passage 
read. H'he object of the reading lesson i.s to teach 
reading. 

CoMPOSiTioy 

“ Tlie art of writing English is, I should saj', the 
art of speaking English, and speech may be used foi 
any one of three purposes to conceal thought, as the 
French diplomatist defined its use , to conceal the 
want of thought, as the majority of jiopular writeis 
and orator.s .seem nowadays to employ it ; or, again, 
to express thought, which would seem to have been 
the origiiial dc.stination of the gift of language.” ’ 

W'o earnestly commend the lecture from which the 
above extract i.s taken to the careful perusal of all 
teachers of composition 

We have defined composition as the art of speaking 
and writing correctly , or since language is the 
vehicle of thought, wc might say that composition 
is the art of correctly expressing our thoughts Tliis 
definition suggests tlm two clas.sos of dilliculties ; 
svhich are found to exist in the practical teaching of 
the subject lo children : — («) deficiency in power of 
thought, and (i) deficiency in power of setting out 
the thoughts lliat are present 

Tlio remedy of the first should be the object of all 
branches of teacliing, and it chiefly concerns tlie 
teacher of composition in making his choice of subject 
matter • — he must not set his pupils to produce 
composition exorcises on unfamiliar subjects. They 
cannot produce their tale of bricks without straw 
* Kingsley’s “LecUirc on English Composition,” given at 
Queen’s College, London, 1848. 
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But) given a supply of straw and other requisites, it 
is not every one who can turn them into bricks of 
any kind, still less ornamental bricks. 

Many teachers and others who from long practice 
are able to set down their thoughts without difficulty, 
seem to imagine that if a child knows a subject he 
must of necessity experience no trouble in writing 
about it. This wrong impression is often confirmed 
by the practice of limiting composition exercises to 
the reproduction of subject matter that has been com- 
municated verbally to the pupils. In this case the 
teacher is unable to discriminate between that part 
of the result which is directly due to the help supplied 
and that which results from the pupil’s own 
intellectual efforts not only are many words and 
phrases directly supplied by the text (and we find 
no fault with the pupil’s use of them if they are the 
bast means of expressing thoughts which he has made 
his own) but others are suggested by the words of 
the text. Moreover, whether an analysis of the model 
pa,s.sage be made or not, the model saves the pupil 
the trouble of arranging his thoughts, and the pupil 
receives very little training in this most important 
side of the .subject. The teacher who has restricted 
his composition exercises to the r’eproduction of 
thoughts acquired by the pupil through words, will 
soon be convinced of the error of his ways if he will 
set a chair or some other familiar object before his 
pupils and require them to describe it, or to describe 
in detail the way a boy spins his top or ties his neck-tie 
in fT sailor’s knot. The vast influence of words upon 
the expression of thoughts which they have been even 
partly instrumental in forming is shown in the 
description of experiments worked by the boys them- 
selve.s. Thus boys often carry out a series of experi- 
ments from directions which correctly enough make 
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use of the imperative mood, but if after such a 
lesson (say on hydrogen) they are asked to write a 
description of the work they themselves have done, it 
IS a matter of extreme difficulty to prevent them fiom 
falling into the imperative and so commanding the 
teacher (or whoever corrects the exercise) to “lit a 
Woulff’s bottle with a thistle funnel and delivery 
tube, &c.” 

Another difficulty in teaching composition arises 
from the fact that correction of the exercises and ex- 
planation necessitated hy eirors made in them 
demands close individual attention The work of no 
two boys will be the same ; or if it is, it is the result 
of a common, or a mutual, inspiration. It is there- 
fore practically impossible to teach composition 
effectively to a large class. 

Owing to the intimate relation between grammar sobsme for 
and composition it is desirable to teach them concur- 
rently, and wo recommend the following scheme for 
teaching composition as a companion to the scheme 
for teaching grammar. 

1. Observation of the structure of the simple sen- 
tence . — its division into (a) subject and (b) predicate. 
Exercises on supplying an appropriate predicate to a 
given subject, and vicf> versa, the former being more 
important. 

2. Exorcises on supplying appropriate adjectives. 

3. Exercises on extensions. 

4. Substitution of phrases for words, and vice 

versa. ^ 

6. Variation and expansion of phrases. 

6. Exercises on finding (a) synonyms, (b) 
contraries. 

7. Substitution of clauses for words. 

8. Study of the relation between clauses such as 
(a) temporal, (b) causal, (c) adversative. 
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9. Conversion from direct to oblique narration, 
and vice versa. 

10. Descriptions — oi’der and arrangement. Sen- 
tences and paragi-aphs. Punctuation. 

11. Idiomatic phrases and idiomatic uses of words. 

12. Sy,stematic study of figures and ornament. 

The following hints will perhaps make the above 

outline scheme more clear and serve as a guide in 
teaching. Systematic instruction in composition 
should begin in the lower classes. If it is left till 
the children reach the upper part of the school good 
results will be obtained only in the case of those 
children who have acquired a fairly correct manner 
of speaking through their home surroundings, while 
those who are most in need of the teaching will 
hardly be affected by it, even supposing that they 
have remained in school long enough to reach the 
upper classes. 

1. By studying simple sentences the children are 
made to recognise that each must contain (i) a sub- 
ject, or name of the tiring spoken about, (ii) a predi- 
cate, that which is asserted of the subject. They are 
then called upon to give a subject. Different chil- 
dren will suggest different “ things to talk about,” c.y. 
(a) the cow, (6) the apple-tree, (c) the school, (d) 
England ; and as each one is elicited, either the child 
who has suggested it, or another, should be asked 
what he would like to say about it. 

(a) The cow gives us milk. 

(&) The apple-tree stands in the garden. 

(c) The school opens at nine o’clock. 

(d) England has a large navy. 


Occasionally predicates may be given and 
appropriate subjects may he asked for, but less 
benefit is derived than from the converse exercise. 
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2. The second step leads the child to think more 
closely of the subject of his statement, and to form a 
more exact perception, so that the choice of a suit- 
able epithet may be regarded both as a cause and a 
result of an exact way of thinking. The statements 
made by uneducated people are generally very much 
at fault in this respect, and adjectives are used which 
do not apply. Very frequently the uneducated well- 
to-do describe everything as “ awful ” or “ chronic, ’ 
and the lowest classes use other adjectives not out of 
profanity but from precisely the same cause, viz.- — 
a neglect of training in the use of suitable adjectives. 
The teacher should show an object, or refer to some 
well-known one, and exercise the children in the most 
suitable words to describe it. At other times a pas- 
sage may be read and the applicability of the adjec- 
tives discussed with the children. 

3. A similar method should be adopted in dealing 
with the extensions, 

4. 6. These two sections have a wonderful effect in 
widening the children’s vocabulary, and at the same 
time producing readiness of expression. The prac- 
tice of making these substitutions will prevent the 
children from falling into a monotonous style, the 
result of always forming their sentences and phrases 
on the same plan. 

6 The teaching in this section is intended as a 
safeguard to the advanced part of the previous sec- 
tion. Children have very little difficulty in substitut- 
ing a phrase for an equivalent word, but they must 
be warned that it is seldom possible to flnd''tme 
single word with exactly the same meaning as an- 
other. Henco careful attention is needed to the 
different shades of meaning and different uses of 
words that are generally described as sjmonyms. 
The meaning of a word is made much more clear if it 
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is contrasted with a word having the contrary mean- 
ing, e,g. dnep with shallow, tall with short. 

7. In studying the grammar of subordinate clauses 
the best method is to substitute clauses for words in 
a given simple sentence. Reading books may be 
used and a converse substitution made. 

8. Exercises should be given in joining together 
sentences so as to show the do.sired relation. This is 
a useful plan and impresses strongly upon the chil- 
dren the fact that the connecting words are really con- 
junctions and not adverbs. We might give two 
such sentences as “ I did my home lessons ” and “ I 
went out to play,” and require the class to take the 
latter as the principal sentence and use the other to 
indicate the time ; e.g., “ I went out to play 
bp/ore I did my home lessons ; ” or take the 
former as principal, “ I did my home lessons hej’ore 
1 went to play.” Again we might set one as the 
cause of the other — “ I went out to play because I did 
my home lessons.” We might have put the two 
sentences in copulative relation. “ I did my home 
lessons and went out to play ; ” or if one sentence 
were negative and the other positive we should put 
them in adversitive relation : “ I did my home lessons 
but did not go out to play.” 

9. Very careful teaching is required in order to 
make children report a speech in the indirect manner. 
In Latin grammar this is often arrived at through 
the mechanical application of a set of rules. A 
child in relating what some one has said naturally 
endeavours to reproduce the actual words. The 
method of indirect reporting must be carefully taught 
by example, taking first of all statements of facts, 
varying the person, the best order being third, second, 
first. The first person is the most difficult owing to 
the change to the third in indirect report. The 
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]iox6 h(,cp IS to deal with indirect quest loii.s : tins 
dues not present much diiliculty after the first has 
Leen dealt with, hut it is desiiable to combat the 
tendency to use “if” instead of “ whetlier ’ in 
nidiiect questions. “If” should he used in con- 
dilaonal sentences, and implies that if the condition 
is not fulfilled the oppo.site of the principal state- 
ment IS the case, eg “J£ T find tlie book I will 
lend it you ” Tins implic.s that I will iwl lend it if 
] do not find it Hut we should say “ lie asked me 
vjiethar T had found the hook,” not “ i/l had found 
it," as the lattci implies that if J had not found the 
book, he did not ask me 

Indirect commands require still more eare The 
inverse! ohango may he made, and the children set to 
wiito out the act.ual word.s enqiloyed by a .siicakor 
■whose leinarks arc iiidircctly reported. 

10. Although our direct instruotioii hitherto has 
been based upon isolated sentences, it must not he 
supposed tliat we recommend the withholding of 
connected prose until this point. Simple dc^criptioius 
may ho lequired at a very early stage, and in con- 
nection with them atleiitioii must be paid to the 
tram of thought. The pupil should he taught to 
view the subject as a wliolo and thou analyse it, and 
treat each section exhaustively before proceeding to 
the next On this plan the leaeliei is able to giio 
plain instructions on the subject of arrangement into 
sentenflc.s and paragra.plis, each sentence being a com- 
plete statement about a certain subject, but a fiosli 
paragraph should be used to introduce a new subject. 

11. Idioms may be dealt wdtli as they occur, and w illi 
the elder pupils it is advisable to use the reading 
books as the basis of lessons on the idiomatic uses of 
words. The teacher should carefully go through the 
passage before the lesson and think out the chlTereiit 
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uses of words that occur iu it. Under this head 
attention must be paid to such matters as ; — 

(a) The proper preposition to use after a compound 
word, e.ff. different from, conformably with. 

(b) The difference in meaning resulting from the 
use of different prepositions ; e.g. He is tired of 
rowing ; he is tired vnth rowing. 

(c) The different meanings a given form will hear. 
These should be illustrated by context ; e.g. 

(a) The hoop is round. 

(b) Let us sing a round. 

(c) We will buy a round of beef. 

(d) The soldiers fired ten routuds of blank cart- 

ridge. 

(e) The sentry walks his lonely rounds. 

(/) He stood on the lowest round of the ladder. 

{g) Hand the biscuits rmmd. 

(h) Drake sailed round the world. 

12. As a rule the teacher should think himself 
fortunate if he can secure a clear, plain prose style 
of coinpo.sition from school children. In any case 
that should always be secured before any attempt is 
made at ornament. In teaching ornament in com- 
position it is de.sirable to set the children to study 
the ornaments in the writing of others before they 
attempt to introduce them into their own. Generally 
speaking, children should write as they would talk, 
and the figures of speech knowingly introduced into 
a child’s speech are very few. They frequently 
en&avour to make their meaning clearer by a simile, 
and the circumstances under which tliis figure may 
be introduced into their composition should be 
pointed out. With regal’d to the • metaphor, it is 
very difficult to say in many cases where the literal 
use of a word ends and its metaphorical use begins. 
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Thus “ Lo arrive nieaus literally “ to conic to the 
bank or shore ; ” hub we should hardly say nov that 
its application to the end of a land jouiney ivas 
metaphorical. I'lio literal clement is less stroii" in 
the terni.s “ lea/ of paper,” the “head of the class,” 
and in many other expressions that children hahitii- 
ally employ, "We think the best plan is lo allow all 
such expressions, but to check any efforts to search 
for metaphors, as these attempts generally lead to an 
artificial style Children may be exercised in com 
verting the similes in a given jmssage iiitoiiiotaplioia, 
and vice versa , this practice will be very beneficial 
as it iiioreasos the literary apparatus at the oliild .s 
dispo.sal, An occasioiial lc.s.son on the simiiler figures 
of speech found in the reading books will be \ery 
profitable, but it is a great mistake to liy and force 
children into figurative expiession at too early an age 
13. An occasional lesson in letter-writing .should 
bo given in allolaBse.s above Wtaiidard TI, in ouler to 
familiari.se the children with the forms that should 
be observed. Tn the lower classes these exercises 
might be restricted to letters to parents and teachers, 
but 111 the upper classes should embrace various kinds 
of commercial coriespondencc 

1-1. Another very useful exercise in composition 
in the upper classes is precis writing and note- 
taking, the object being (o coudon.se the subject 
matter into as small a space as pos.sible consistent 
with clearness. Children might tiy to find the 
cheapest foi in in which to telegraph the substance 
of a paragraph. Tt is a good plan to preserve the 
precis or notes, and require the children to expand 
them after an interval of a week or two. 

Among the mo.st commonly occurring faults which Faults, 
the teacher will find in the work are — 

(i) Incorrect use of Fronouns . — Children should 
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be told never to use a pronoun if there is likely to 
be the least doubt as to what it stands for. 

(ii) Univan-anted change of Tense. — Children’s 
thoughts travel far more rapidly than their pens, 
and they are apt lo forget the tense u.sed in one 
sentence by the time they reach the next. 

(iii) Stiffness . — This is generally to be found in 
the woi'k of children who have been taught to write 
single sentences correctly, but have not been taught 
how to throw them into their proper relation. The 
teacher should point out that all the statements are 
not of equal importance, and that smoothness is 
gained by converting one sentence into an adjectival 
sentence and another into an adverbial one, (fee. 

(iv) Rveess or deficiency of Connectives . — Deficiency 
in the use of connectives generally leads to stiffness 
spoken of above; but children are prone to use 
connectives in excess — sentences are made to begin 
with unnecessary conjunctions, and conjunctions are 
used in front of relative pronouns which would 
themselves suffice to join the sentences. 

(v) Tautology . — This fault generally springs from 
the keen memory of children, who remember and 
recall the smallest details of an incident and fre- 
quently repeat their mental picture of them. 

(vi) Disorder — The same cause probably leads to 
disorder in children’s composition. To their vivid 
memory and imagination .so many details are present 
at the same time that they are unable to make an 
or.dered selection of them ; a feature of one image 
forces itself into the description of another so as to 
produce many parallels to the advertisement of the 
“ dining-room table for sale, the property of a lady 
going abroad with mahogany legs.” 

(vii) Incorrect use of Long Words . — Children are 
often tempted to show their learning by introducing 
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long words. Tins proceeding is ahvji3's dangerous if 
the mraning of the word is iiot accuralel}' known. 

The fault is by no means confined to children — ^Mvs. 
Malapioj) was no child, neither are those jouinalists 
who write that “ the regiment was nearly f/cciincrtet/” 
to describe a loss of about .seventy-five per cent , but 
it IS iiarticularlj' common among children owing to 
their limited vocabulary and their laudable desiie to 
increase their slock of words. 

The value of paraphrasing in teaching composition 
has, we think, been greatly overestimated. Tt is not 
nece.ssaiy to .set a pupil to paiap]ira.so tlie whole of a 
passage in order to ascertain whether he lias mastered 
the moaning of it as a whole, and the exact force, of 
Us several pails. The pupil natui ally thinks that 
to prove his knowledge of the meaning of the piece 
he must find a totally' diflercnt set of words to ex- 
press the same thoughts Now the life work of the 
poet is to clothe noble thoughts in the best possible 
language, and in the case of many familiar passages 
the thoughts and the wuids are .so closely associated 
that it seems almost a desecration to alteiiipb to set 
the same thoughts to other words. Certainly para- 
phrasing forms a most unsatisfactory examination 
test, as it is most luiieasonahle to expect a .student 
m the pressure of an examinaliou to make changes 
in the expressions that the poet has .spent perhaps 
months of leisuie time in bringing to perfection 
iSuoh changes can bo only for the worse The best 
way of lescing a pupil’s grasp of a pas.sage is to set 
liim to give a very free londeiing of the whole— •'so 
fiee that it can haidly be called a paraphra.''c — 
together with explanatffry notes on the difficulties 

It IS much to be regretted that in our schools Poetry 
poetry should he so treated as to be regarded by the 
pupils as a storehouse of difficulties from which to 
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draw exercises to cause trouble and annoyanoo in 
the grammar lessons. 

Objects. jfc is a, fa,|. better plan to use conversational 
sentences as examples for parsing and analysis, and 
keep poetry for the admii’ation of the pupils. When 
poetry is wisely taught it provides valuable material 
for training (a) the imagination, (b) the memory, and 
(c) the {Esthetic faculty. tJnforturately teachers 
seldom invite the pupils to search for the elements of 
beauty in a poem, hence children of both sexes, and 
particularly boys, come to regard poetry as an 
intolerable “ bore ” in their school days, and in far 
too many cases this repugnance is never overcome 
in after life. 

otrPoo™* We suggest the following as the steps by which 
the study of a poem may best be conducted, and 
will take Byron’s “ Sennacherib ” as an illustration. 

1. The poem to be read carefully through two or 
three times ; children should then, with the teacher’s 
help, analyse the subject matter. In this case we 
find three beautiful word pictures. 

(a) The splendid As.syi’ian host making the attack. 
{b) The stricken host on the morrow. 

(c) The desolation in the Assyrian homes. 

As a test of the comprehension of the subject 
matter the children may write prose descriptions of 
these three scenes ; this is a much better composition 
exercise than paraphrasing -would bo. 

'2. Memory work. As soon as the general 
meaning of the poem has been grasped, portions, or 
the whole, of it should be committed to memory. 
The total amount to be learnt, as well as the amount 
set each time, must be left to the discretion of the 
teacher, who will take into account (a) the age of 
the children; (6) the time at their disposal; (o) 
whether the whole poem is too long or not. In this 
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case the whole should be learnt by suitable instal- 
iTieuts. 

3 Prosody — Without troubling young children 
with technical terms, the teacher should call attention 
to (a) the number of lines in each stanza 

(b) ,, ,, ,, feet „ „ hue. 

(c) „ „ and arraiigeinciit of the sjdlahles in 

each foot. 

Exceptional feet should be pointed out and the 
children made to realise the .strength and oiiipliasi.s 
gamed bj^ the variation Compare witli the usual “ — ■ 
tlie first foot in the .second and fourth lines of the 
second .stanza “That host ’ Show how the word 
“ there ” (second word in stanzas •! and n) becomes 
emphatic by the alteration, and how much more 
descriptive the word “ cold ’’ hecoines through a 
.similar change. 

‘1 Diction. — Point out the use of elevated terms 
instead of the trivial words that would be used in 
prose — sheen, strown, blast, ira.rrd, steed, breath of 
his pride, roch-lentimj surf, lamnote, and also the form 
broke, winch would bo considered incorrect in prose. 

5. Ihgiires . — Tlie teaohovshould then call attention 
to the figures and show their appropriateness 

(«) T'ho beautiful similes . — lile. the icolf on the. 
fold, like slurs .... Galilee (why is Galilee selected 
in this poem f) ; like the leaves . yrean , cold as the 
spray . . . swf. 

(b) Motapliors, wtnys, h'enthed in the, face of the foe. 

(a) The grand contrast between one picture and 
another, especially marked between tlie first tw'oand 
the last two lines of verso tw'O 

(d) The suggested relation between the waibng of 
the widowss and the destimction of the host It is 
not difficult to get children to see how much more 
beautiful it i.s to leave something for the imagination 
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to All in than to doscribe the relation in detail or 
attempt a logical proof. Similar instances may be 
given ; the children will remember the verse in 
“ Lucy Gray ” — 

They followed from the snowy bank 
Those footmai’ks, one by one, 

Into the middle of the plank ; 

And further there were none. 

The children cannot fail to see how far exceeding 
a prose account in beauty is the description of the 
parents tracing the poor little girl’.s footprints as far 
as the middle of the plank bridge, svhen the mind is 
led to infer the reason that they went no further. 

(e) The allusions can now be studied ; in this case 
the Biblical account should be read. A short account 
of the author should be given, and if any facts of 
his life bear on the poem the relation should be 
carefully pointed out. 

(/) Lastly, the poem may be associated with 
formal grammar. But instead of using the poem to 
support the contentions of grammarian, s, let us em- 
ploy the rules of grammar to elucidate the poem. 
The poem must be the mistress, not the handmaid, 
of grammar. 

Bifiiah would particularly like to recommend the 

study of Early English in schools. In elementary 
schools the pressure of other subjects will not allow 
of much time being devoted to it, but the children 
might well be allowed the opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of Chaucer’s Prologue. In seoond- 
ary'schools the subject may well be carried further. 
The study of the earlier forms of the language throws 
a light on many points in modern English which are 
generally misunderstood by those whose ideas of 
grammatical constructions are drawn exclusively from 
Latin and Greek. 
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Modern Languayei^ 

Languages are chiefly studied for uiilitarian 
reasons (see p. 129), and although this is hardly Mattods. 
true now of the dead languages, it was true formerly 
in the days when men saw in Latin a means of 
universal communication. We have seen that in 
those days men learnt Latin to enable them to 
convey their thoughts to those whom they could loach 
by no other means, for few men then studied a living 
language besides their own The change of purpose 
which set in when men merely studied Latin to 
enable them to understand the written thoughts of 
others brought about a change of method in leach- 
ing. Scholasiio traditions retained Latin in the 
school curriculum after the iiraotical reasons for 
teaching it had passed away', and arrogated to Latin 
and Greek the title of “ classics ” or “ the classical 
languages ” as though they were the only languages 
deserving of study in our classes 

To the methods which were sufficient for teaching 
the dead languages under these altered conditions we 
may trace the faulty methods which have so long 
liampered the teaching of modern foreign languages. 

AVe are glad to notice the great improv’omeiits which 
have been made, particularly in Germany, and which 
are rapidly gaining ground. The faults we refer to 
are — 

1. The excessive importance attached to the visual 
as opposed to the oral acquisition of languages 

2. The failure to put language into direct relaSon 
with thought 

3 The scanty attention paid to pronunciation. 

In their endeavours to introduce improved methods 
teachers are seriously hindered by the action of the tiona. 
public examining bodies who are allowed to shape 
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the course of school studies. Tlius teachers have to 
pi’epare pupils for examinations which generally con- 
sist of (a) a passage to translate into English from 
a set French book ; (6) sometimes translation into 
English of unseen French passages ; (c) translation 
into French of English sentences ; (ct) minutiEe of 
grammar ; (e) very rarely of an oral test. 

(a) The ability to translate a passage from a set 
book is a very poor test of the student’s power 
over the language, although a skilful teacher can 
make the preparation of .such a book fruitful in 
benefits to his class. 

(5) The translation of unseen passages is a far 
more valuable test, but it is a test of one power 
only — viz. ; what we might call the receptive power. 
It is quite possible to combine considerable skill in 
understanding the meaning of a printed passage 
with very feeble powers of expression. 

(p) The power of expressing one’s thoughts in the 
language studied should be the chief object aimed at. 
Unfortunately examinations intended for beginners 
contain expressions which aim rather at illustrating 
recondite points of grammar than at dealing with the 
thoughts commonly occurring in the. minds of the 
pupils, and too frequently the questions are based 
upon lists of proverbs which must be “ crammed ” up 
from a text-book. 

(d) The value of the grammar questions is often 
in direct proportion to their uselessness. To meet 
the demands of the examiners (not to teach French) 
numerous “ Grammars,” “ Handbooks” and “ Guides ” 
have been produced which inform the student that 
un inierligne means “ an interline,” while une 
interligne means a “ rule ” (a technical word in the 
printing trade), and other facts equally insignificant. 

(e) Very few examinations in modern languages 
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seek to impress upon tiic ciindidatc the fact that the 
language is spolcm Of course it is much easier for 
an examiner to rnaik a set of papers than to take the 
candidates individually and test their powers of 
conversation. 

It will be scon that in the past teachers and others itafonas 
have lost sight of the real function of language, and 
consequently bad methods of teaching have been the 
result The first reformers argued that as a foreign 
language was of similar nature to the mother tongue 
it should he acquired by similar methods. The 
fallacy in this argument lies in the fact that wo are 
not ill the same intellectual condition when we begin 
the study of our mother tongue as we arc when \se 
begin the study of a foreign language The results 
achieved in ma.stcring our own language are of 
immense assistance iii acquit iiig another. Thus very 
important fact must ho homo in mind, and moreover, 
its application admits of dogiccs, .so that the method 
of teaching a foreign language to an adult must 
differ in some respects from the methods emplo3’ed in 
teaching eliildren. 

Til acquiring our own language the ear is called 
into operation a long while before the eye, and it sight, 
should also be first ompluycd in the acquisition of a 
foreign tongue; but the knowledgcof language already 
go-ined will enable the car to be reinforced by the eje 
at a very early stage, so that the two organs, at any 
rate in the case of pupils of riper age, may begin 
almost simultaneoiisl}'. 

Every effort should he made to cn.sure that»tho 
pupil’s pronunciation is as coricct as possible. With- 
out entering into the discussion of the question of 
phonetic spelling, we should recommend every teacher 
of languages to master the principles of phonetics 
and even if he decides not to adopt phonetic spelling. 
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he should have a chart on which are represented all 
the sounds to be found in the language he is teaching. 
To this chart he .should refer as a standard ; by 
frequent dr-ill at the commencement the pupils can be 
made to produce every sound represented on the 
chart, and whenever a difficulty arises a comparison 
of the sound required with the standard one 
represented on the chart will set matcer,s right. 

Reading. Pupils who have learnt to read in their own 
language are in a favourable condition for studying 
other languages. It is advisable to make reading 
one of the chief foundations of every lesson, and the 
smaller the number of hour's per week at the teachei-’s 
disposal tire more should he lean upon reading. It is 
surprising how much really good work can be done 
even with only one hour per week if the teacher will 
employ good methods. 

teacher must first impress upon his pupil the 

So. fact that there nnrst be a direct connection between 

the thought and the French word.^ If the pupil 
wishes to talk as a Frenchman does he must employ 
the same processes. The teacher will then point out 
to the boys that if a Frenchman sees a certain animal 
trotting along in the street he doe.s not name it “ a 
horse” and then think that the French equivalent 
for “ a horse ” is “ uii cheval,” but he names ib “ un 
cheval” straight away. So if the pupils want to 
make progress in French they must at once endeavour 
to get into the same habit, and apply French names 
to tlie things they see as though those objects had 
no other names than the French ones. F)’Oin the 
beginning, therefore, the teacher sliould aim at 
making the French words convey a thought directly 

^ For the sake of concisene.ss we shall speak as though our 
remarks applied to the teaching of French only, but it will 
be seen they are equally applicable to other languages. 
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to the iDupil’s mind, and at inducing the pupil to 
oxpre-iS his thoughts diiecLly m Prench wordb. 
Children readily understand what is expected of 
them if such a cliagiam as the adjoining be em- 
jiloyed. The three circles arranged at the corners 



of the triangle represent the mind, English uords 
and Prencli words The children will admit that 
when they hear an English .sentence the meaning 
goes direct to the mind, they do not think of the 
Froiich .sentence corresponding, and then let that 
French sentence convey the tliought to the mind ; 
and when they wisli to cxprc.s.s their thoughts in 
hlnglisli they do not first make up a Fiench sentence 
and then find the English equivalent. So when they 
licar a Frenoli sentence they must not woik out its 
equivalent m English and let that impress the mind, 
but must let the French sentence do its own work, 
as it would on a Frenchman’s, and conversely their 
thoughts should ho able to find direct expression in 
French. Some teaehors may be .saying, “ Yes, this 
IS all very well nfter the language has been niastqj’ed, 
but how arc the pupiLs to apply the princijile while 
they arc acquiring the language i” Theie aie two 
answers to this question. 

(i) As far as pos.siblc let notional w'ords be taught 
directly from the things they sjmibolise. Starting 
witli the tw'o words “ Yoici and “ Yoila, ’ tlie teacher 
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may give the French names for an immense number 
of things -without once using an English name. 
Verbs may be acquired in a similar manner j the 
teacher holds up the chalk and says, “Void la craie,” 
“Voici la table,” “Je mets la craie sur la table.” 
Then putting the chalk into the hands of a pupil, 
he says, Mettez la craie sur la table,” or working 
together, he and the pupil say, “Nous mettons la 
craie sur la table.” Or again, “Void le tableau 
noir.” “ J’eo'is avec la craie sur le tableau noir.” 
The teacher should do his best to help the cliild to 
forget for tho time being that the articles have 
English names. 

voLiu- There is, however, a point beyond which this 

lariea ana process cannot be carried with advantage, but it should 
arieal’^' always be carried as far as it can. Sometimes it is 
necessary to use the English word as a key to the 
meaning of the French word, but as soon as tho 
French name is associated with the idea, its associa- 
tion with the English word should be broken, For 
tho whole secret of teaching French consists in get- 
ting the children to look upon French words as the 
means of directly expressing their thoughts, and not 
as the equivalents of English words. Eeferring to 
the diagram is sometimes needed to make the 
connection between and but when onsa 
made, the connection must be maintained as a 
direct one. Here we see the legitimate use of refer- 
ence to a dictionary, and here, too, we see the bane- 
ful effects of the common practice of “ cramming ” 
up vocabularies. When boys are set to prepare a 
chapter from an author, they make a practice of 
setting down every new French word with its 
Enghsh equivalent in parallel columns, and by 
means of frequent repetition the French word ac- 
quires tho power of suggesting the recall of the 
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Euglihli equivalen (,, by wliicli, if at all, Uic thought 
IS conveyed to the mind. Now few peoiile have 
acquired tlirough a dictionary a knowledge of more 
than one word in a hundred that they use m speak- 
ing tlieir mother tongue; that is, ninety-nine per 
cent of the words they have mastered liave been 
acquired through the context of passages in winch 
they occur. This, then, is the natural and most 
oiTectivc iva}' of acquiring and masicring foreign 
words, which are not acquired by tho preceding 
method. Let tlic teacher, then, suggest to his boys 
the following plan Instead of writing out vocabul- 
aries, look carefully at the work sentence by senience. 

If the meaning of the first sentence is not clear, 
underline m pencil the now word.s and look them 
out in the dictionary. As .soon as the sentence has 
been niastored, let the pupil say it aloud as though 
making the statement m French to a friend lie 
will thus feel that he has acquired the j^oirer oj 
expressing, at any rate, that one lliought %n French 
U'ords, The next sentence is to he treated in the 
same way, and so on After an interval (two or 
three days being hotter than two or three hours), 
the pupil again studies tho cliapter, thus Lime with 
iiidia-rubhcr in hand instead of pencil, and erases 
tbo marks from the w'ords willi which his previous 
study ha.s made him thoroughly familiar, and again 
tests his power of expressing tho thoughts in French 
words. It w'lll seldom happen that there are any 
words left unclerlmod after tins second attack, but 
if there are, a thud attempt will complete llie 
mastery 

Tlic French lesson, based upon reading, will follow 4“® 
pretty closely the lines we have .suggested for leading ing Lesson 
lessons in general. The two chief differences arise 
from the closer attention required to the pronuncia- 
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bion, and from the fact that the pupil, when he has 
mastered the thought, has two languages at his ser- 
vice to express that thought. Generally the passage 
will have been set for home-work, and the prepai'ation 
of it carried out on the lines suggested above. The 
first sentence should then be read aloud in French, 
the teacher giving such help, by pattern or otherwise, 
.as may be necessary to secure a good pronunciation. 
Any pupil to whom the rae.aning is not absolutely 
clear should he required to ask for explanation, and 
when, if required, this has been given, the books 
being covered or closed with the fingers in them to 
keep the place, a pupil should be called upon to 
express the thought in either English or French. 
This plan puts the two languages on the same footing 
as means of expj’es.sing thought, and although it is 
not the most expeditious way of “ getting through 
the book,” it is a plan which enables the children to 
obtain a wonderful power over the language. 

“Uwwn very similar plan is adopted in treating “ unseen 

Passages.'” passages ” in class. The pupils look at the sentence 
and ask the meaning of any difficult words. The 
explanation is given, pi’eferably by concrete illustra- 
tions, or, failing these, by means of synonyms or 
paraphrase in French, or, in the case of beginners, 
through the English. The books are then covered 
and the pupils express the thought they have ac- 
quired — not necessarily in English, for the teacher 
will soon tell whether the pupil uses French words 
to^express a thought that is within his mind, or merely 
in an attempt to reproduce the rvoi'ds of the book 
without understanding their meaning. 

"Wlien a passage has been prepared carefully it 
may be used a-s the basis of a written exercise. At 
first tliis should consist of a reproduction of the 
subject matter itself, and the words of the original 
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will in general be closely followed, not from any act 
of mechanical memory, but fiom the fact lliat the 
limited vocabulary renders it difficult for the pupils 
to express their tlioughts by means of other woids 
than those bj^ which the thoughts were acquired. 

Soon dcvolopmcnls are made in the practice, and 
after the children have prcjiared a story of “ Les 
Trois Brigands ” tliej^ are asked to confine their 
statements to one of the brigands ; or, after studying 
the adventures of a traveller, to suppose that theie 
Mere two travellers who wont through the same 
adventures together. The teacher can also draiv up 
an English passage based upon the woik, in which the 
number, person, tense or gender is clianged This we 
believe to bo of much more value than the transla- 
tion of English sentences at home. In fact, if such 
aentenoes are written down woid by word as thej' 
are ferreted out from the dictionary, they are pro- 
ductive of but little good. If the ordinary type of 
exercise book is in use, it is better not to have the 
sentences iviitton at all, but simply prepaiod The 
thoroiigliTiess of tlie pieparatioii can bo tested in 
class by requiring a translation to be vrilten (or 
bettor still, spnhin, if the class is small) iminediatelj’- 
the thought is suggested The suggestion .should 
'not bo given by reading the English sentence if it, 
can be avoided, but by suggesting the ciicinnstances 
wliioli would lead the pupil to make the remark 
required ; thus, instead of telling the class to write 
doM'ii the French for “ Have you some pens, ink and 
paper 1 ” ask them what 11105' 'vould say in inquirfiig 
whether a friend had what lie required to write 
with 

From the beginning it is advi.sablc to set sliort Repatitlon. 
passage.s for memory work The repetition of .such 
passages gives the pupil confidence in speaking, and 
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CHAP. 


is of great use in teaching, provided that the pupil 
thinks of the meaning of the passage, and regards 
the words as the natural means of expressing the 
thoughts. 

Wso iia^ the early lessons it is best to give the instruc- 

nfToaoS- tion in English, but by gradually inti’oducing such 
words as “continuez,” “commencez,” the children 
will be got to understand the teacher when he gives 
the lesson in French. Much may be done by 
gesture, repetition, and, above all, by distinct articu- 
lation, to assist the child in understanding the 
remarks made by the teacher in French, but it 
certainly is unwise to expect too much from the 
children or to cause them to give up their efforts in 
despair. 

Oonversa- 'W'e have dealt at considei’able length on the way 
of teaching French through reading, because where 
the time is very limited and the class is required to 
“prepare an author,” the best results can be obtained 
in that way. But even in that case the lesson 
should include a little conversation on the passage 
read. The more time that one has at one’s disposal 
for teaching French, the more extensively should 
the reading be supplemented by practice in conver- 
sation. , Every article in the room, every movement 
of the teacher or pupil becomes the subject of a 
remark. The pupils should be required to perform 
simple actions and state what they are doing. This 
enables the teacher to work in the conjugations of 
the verbs and a large amount of other grammatical 
teaching inductively and in an interesting way 
One pupil shuts the door and says ; “ Je ferme la 
porte ; ” the next, speaking to him, says : “ Tu 
formes la porte j ” the next, announcing the matter 
to the class, says : “ II ferme la porte,” or “ M, F. 
ferme la porte.” Two boys then join in shutting 
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the dooi unci Uie plural is ivcirkoil out Tiip either 
tonsos may he treated m the same naj'. In eiery 
ease the bojs must state simply what has occuiied 
without reference to any English woids — they must, 
in other woids, “think in French.*' 

Tfc must, howoier, he home in mind that language Avoid 
IS the outcome of mental proee-ses and not of Anaiysn 
pliy.sical ones. Now ph3’sieal dexterili depeiid.s 
largely upon the co-oidmation of a gieat number of 
moiements m such a manner that the mind views 
them as one movement Thus the act of throwing 
a cricket hall at a wicket eomhincs a great number 
of movements and is extremely eoiiipbcated, but all 
these movements aio legarded by the mind as imc 
act, A. cricketer expre.sses himself comiilel el3- wdien 
he sa}'?., “T am throwing the ball at the wicket , 
to his mind ho has peifornied a simple act, a icr3' 
simple act, he would sa3' TJie ph3’sieal movemerils 
admit of tesolution into man3' pails, the conscious 
state does not No thoughts come, into the cricketer’s 
mlwd winch make him sax', “i hold the ball, f 
advance my lett foot, I bend m3’ riglit knee, T 
sliglitl3’ low’cr my bod5', T raise 1113' left aim to 
balance myself, f lower 1113’ right arm, I draw back 
my right arm, 1 advance my right ai’iii suddenly, T 
open my fingers, f release the ball,” Consequent I3', 
when tho pupil is rciiiurcd to describe m Frencli 
what ho is doing, tho teacher should bo content 
w’ith a statement of what tlie pupil is conscious of 
doing, and should not require the detailed anal3'sis 
of his bodil3'' movements. • 

The Dead Languages. 

Most of our general remarks on llie toachiiig of 
languages apply to the teaching of Latin and Greek, 
but being .synthetical languages their inflexions 
K 2 
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largely take the place of separate words used in 
other languages. Hence the teacher must insist on 
their share in the work of conveying thought to and 
from the mind. Results in Latin composition are 
too often, obtained by the method of a +b) and do 
not express the ideas that have been in the pupil’s 
mind. This is particularly the case when the words 
are looked out one by one from the dictionary, and 
their forms are coldly calculated out by rules. 
Pupils should not be allowed to begin to write a 
sentence until they have the whole of it in their 
minds. 

We cannot here deal more fully with the teaching 
of Latin, but would urge the teacher to seize every 
opportunity of improving his pupil’s knowledge of 
English through the Latin words. The derivation 
of large numbers of English words can be traced 
and the changes they have undergone indicated 
during the Latin lesson, and that without detriment 
to the Latin, for the knowledge of both the Latin 
and the English will be inci’eased and made more 
thorough by their mutual association. 



CITAPTETl X 

HISTOUV 

Tug object we luu e in lo.u-luug hisloiy in hcliooLs oiijocts 
ih not to make iiisloriaiis any inoi'e Ilian wo I'luk'avour 
to train profossioiuil suigens by inoanb n£ .school nni.sic 
lessons. Many teachers fail in this .subject to .secure 
the best results to their efforts from want of 
appreciation of the aims they ought to ha\c, and of 
the vast difference, between the ways ni which the 
subject should ha studied in the elementary' school 
and at tho Universities 

The primary object m the elementary school i.s to 00 7n im- 
impart useful informatioHj and if this information is 
imparted by sound methods there must necessarily ho 
associated with the process a discipline of the 
attention and a general development of tho mtelli- 
genco ; but those, of course, would bo associated with 
the imparting of information on similar linos in other 
branches of knowledge than history. Tho information 
itself, however, tends to a further quickening of the 
nitelhgonce when it is brought to bear upon the 
books subsequently read by the pupil, who thus 
derives a greatly increased pleasure and enjoyment 
from his reading, as ho does also from any visit he 
may pay to a place of liistoric interest It is 
generally contended that a knowledge of history wull 
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also enable him later on to exercise his politicd 
privileges and municipal duties in a more intelligent 
manner. But the point is not one that .should be 
pressed too far, seeing that of the vast amount of 
matter covered in a historical course only a small 
part has a direct bearing on modern citizenship. 
This fact is practically admitted by the introduction 
of the subject, “ The Life and Duties of the Citizen,” 
in order to make good the deficiency. Where the 
subject admits of it the teacher may add a little 
instruction on such matters, but if left to himself 
the child will find little to guide his future actions, 
and may even draw inferences from some events 
which will positively mislead him. 

(b) Mmon/- The two faculties that school history tends to train 
are the memory and the imagination. Both of these 
are fairly well developed in children of school age, and 
both require exercise of the right kind in order that 
they may be made to work efficiently. History 
lessons afford opportunities for the proper training of 
the memory, which requires that a fit propoi’tion 
should be observed between the matters required to 
be I’emembcrcd — that the important points should 
receive due prominence and minor matters be duly 
relegated to a subordinate position, while trivial 
details which are meant to afford only a passing 
interest or to explain more weighty matters should 
be forgotten altogether. The manner of recalling 
past instruction to mind by means of appropriate 
as^ciations may also be taught in connection with 
the history lessons. 

(t) nnacina- The powers of imagination are very strong in 
children, and it is important that they should not be 
allowed to run wild ; and history lessons supply a very 
suitable means of discipline for this faculty. With 
careful teaching the child may easily be led to form 
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very acourate and \ivid pictures of past e\cnts and 
ciiouiiiblanccs from an obacmation of {he present 
But there IS always a danger of tlie teacher assuniing 
that an expression he uses niUbL of necessity call up 
the same image in the child’s mind as it does in his 
own. A little child after being told that a.slandard- 
beai-er ^s as a man who carried a flag, rejihed that he 
had seen a slandarcl-boarer “ walLiiKj in frunt of the 
steam-roller.” 

Hi.story presents frequonl ojiportunitics for moral 
training through the biographies of great historical 
personages, fn studying the lues of these men we 
are able to notice the great efiects for good or evil 
that luue followed fiom llieir conduct. 

Tjives of groat inoii all toimiul ns 

Wo o.m make our lives suliUme. 

The moral Leaching is alw ays so much more effective 
if based upon tlio lives of veal men than if gi\en moiely 
upon the vices and virtues in the abstract , — clnldicn’s 
emotions are more deeply stirred, and they are power- 
fully excited to action when they are taught pe.r- 
severance fioni JJruce or Cobden , industiy from Fohy, 

Betty, or Strutt j energy from Warren Hastings ; 
devotion to duty from Wellington or Colhngwood ; 
philanthropy from the ]iberatoi’.s of the slavea , the 
wisdom of living within one’s mcan.s from liarl HI, 

Vincent or Sir Charles Hapier ■, or fortitude in lime of 
danger and chivalry to\vard.s women and children 
from the loss of the Birkenhead. The biographical 
department of school history should have a powe/ful 
moral influence upon the pupils by elevating their 
aims in life and establishing in them a hope that they 
themselves may do and be what they have been 
taught that others have done and boon. 

The virtue which is most strongly brought out in Patriotira. 
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the study of historical biographies is that of patriot- 
ism. History affords many examples of noble self- 
,saci-ifiee for one’s country, but there is always a 
danger that the presentation of the grandest examples 
of patriotism may engender a kind of green-sick- 
ness in the pupils which leads to nothing but in- 
efFeotual dreams of becoming admirals or generals 
dying in the defence of the fatherland. The teacher 
must indicate practical means of giving expression to 
the patriotic sentiment lest the very boys who dream 
of emulating Arnold von Winkelreid by gathering a 
sheaf of the enemy’s spear points into their own 
bosoms, grow into men who cheat their country by 
making false income-tax returns. 

Patriotism must also be free from narrowness, the 
same obligation which binds us to love our country 
also binds other people to love theirs. Hence the 
teacher should take care that the spirit of patriotism 
which is fostered in his les.sons is a broad one, which, 
while impressing upon the pupil the need of defend- 
ing the rights of his own country, leads him also to 
recognise its duties to other countries and to respect 
their rights. 

It is often contended that history is a very 
valuable means of training the reasoning powers, 
but as far as school history goes this is true only to 
a very small extent. It is true that children may be 
taught to recognise the connection between cause and 
effect in some cases, but in history we generally find 
an event surrounded by such a number of attendant 
circumstances that it is beyond the power of children 
to discern which is the efficient cause. If the case 
be closely examined it will be found that children 
form no opinions of their own from the study of his- 
tory but merely accept at second band the opinions 
of their teachers. 
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To the advanced study of history, therefore, and 
not to the school course, belong such matters as the 
study of original documents, the weighing of e\idence, 
and the formation of opinions. The judgment is 
one of the latest faculties to develop it.self, and in 
children of school age it is far too weak to be set to 
do such difficult work. 

In spite of the many advantages offered by a course mfflcuities. 
of history lessons it is not taught to any large extent 
in our schools. The number of children in senior 
departments who take it as a “ class subject ” amounts 
to only about 12 in 10,000. Obviously, then, it pre- 
sents fewer attractions and more difficulties than the 
other “ class subjects ” 

One of the chief difficulties .seems (o be the want 
of consideration of the kind of histoiy teaching which 
is most suitable for children of school ago If chil- 
dren are required to study the subject on the .same 
lines as adult teachers and inspectors have followed 
at their colleges and Universitie.s, the re.sults are 
bound to be unsatisfactory. 

Secondly, history requires special qualifications on 
the part of the teacher. Such is the unity running 
through the subject, that a teacher must not depend 
on his knowledge of the period under immediate con- 
sideration , Ins knowledge must he as wide as pos- 
sible, and should include a fairly good knowledge of 
Roman History and of the History of Europe. In 
order to excite the imagination of his pupils he should 
be skilful as a word-painter, and should be prepared 
to explain in simple terms the meaning of iTerms 
used in history. 

Another difficulty that is often felt in teaching oram. 
history is the heavy burden sometimes laid upon the 
memory, especially when the subject is prepared for 
examination purposes. Many more minute details 
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Iiare to be remembered than are requisite for the 
effective cultivation of the memory, and this leads to 
“ cram.” 

In arranging a course of history lessons for a 
school the teacher is often at a loss to know which is 
the best plan to adopt. In any case it is unwise to 
attempt to bring the work up to a finished state as 
we go on. History is a subject that admits of fre- 
quent revision, and one thing especially necessary is 
to maintain a due proportion ; hence it is advisable 
to begin with “Outlines,” although the term 
generally has a very indefinite meaning when used in 
an examination syllabus. A skeleton study should 
be first undertaken, and when this is revised it 
should be not only amplified by the addition of more 
detail, but the subject should be regarded from 
different points of view. A considerable difference 
of opinion exists as to whether it is better to begin 
the study of history with the present day and work 
backwards, or to begin at the early times and study 
the subject in chronological order. The advocates 
of the former method argue that it proceeds “ from 
the known to the unknown.” But a consideration 
of our remarks on the true meaning of this phrase 
(page 71) Avill show that the argument is somewhat 
specious. In the first place the present social and 
political state of the country can hardly be classed 
among the tilings “known” to the child. If we 
were therefore to “begin with a lesson on the 
policeman ” we might give a good lesson on “ citizen- 
shipj^” but the children would know very little about 
the policeman on which we could base a lesson on 
the reign of Elizabeth, either directly or indirectly. 
In the hope of leading up to the “ Police Act,” the 
teacher might ask by what nicknames a policeman is 
called, and among the very numerous replies he 
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inigbl, obtain “ Lobby,” but it i-j \er3’ unlikoly tluil 
ho would olitaiii “Poclor," and if he did lie would 
have a \ery slender thread on 11111111 to hang a 
lesson on the life and work of Sir Kobert Peel. 

rt seems to us that it is better after all to take, 
the subjeot in its chronological older, and to make 
first a veiy rough outline, next to reuse and add 
detail, and then again revise, adding more detail and 
instituting gomparisons and .seeking the ielatiim.s 
between the events. Tlii.s airangement ooiiuides 
with the development of the fhiee faculties (hiefly 
inlluonccd by Ihc study of history 

1 Tn the IWhmuinri/ we aim chiefly at 

exercising the imm/nialtoii. The lOciihing in (lii.s 
stage consists eliiefl^ of stories and descriptions the 
object of which is to ox-eicise the iniagiii.ition, work 
iiig the memory as little ns possible, hut triiiig to 
induce the clulchen to pictuie the cii cunistiuiees 
uiuler which the events desciihed lali'r on look place 
'J'lius 111 tins stage wo leaeh them iiliat the country 
was like when inhabited by the ancieiii Lnlons, 
the manners and cu&toni.s of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Ideas of this sort should alw'ays precede descriptions 
of events, ol.herwiso what is to prevent children fioni 
picturing Alfred going to Atlielncy in (ho west of 
England h/ fmhi ? 

The following are 8Ugge.stive of lessons suitahlc for 
this stage. 

(a) Ddsariptiona — 1 . Ancient Britons, their 
rnanners and customs, warfare, religion 2 Roman 
settlements, military colonies, roads, imperial 
power — the .sovereign as the fountain of honour, 
freemen and slaves 3 . Kaxon England, change 
of religion, manners and cu.stoms, reprc.sentativc 
government, administration of justice. 4 . Nor- 
man period, outline of feudal relationship, co- 
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existence and coalition of the two races ; serfs. 
5. Crusades. 6. Monasteries and ecclesiastic in- 
fluence. 7. State of the labouring classes after the 
decay of serfdom. 8. Description of a baronial 
Cirstle. 9. Outlaws such as Robin Hood. 10, Pro- 
duction of books — printing. 11. A town (c.gf. London) 
in the Tudor period. 12. How the different classes 
lived in the reign of Elizabeth. 13. Dress at 
different periods. 14. Arms and armour ; changes 
broirght about by the invention of gunpowder. 
15. Discovery of America and its results, 

(i) Biographies. — 1, Boadicea ; 2, Alfred the 
Great ; 3, Canute ; 4, Harold ; 6, William the 
Conqueror j 6, Becket ; 7, Richard Ccsur do Lion ; 
8, Edward I.; 9, Black Prince; 10, Cardinal 
Wolsey ; 11, Raleigh; 12, Drake; 13, Shakespeare; 
14, Oliver Cromwell; 16, Marlborough ; 16, Clive; 
17, Warren Hastings; 18, Captain Cook; 19, Pitt; 
20, Nelson; 21, Wellington; 22, Beaoonsfield ; 23, 
Gladstone. 

(c) Graphio Stories qflnteresting Events. — 1, Land 
ing of St. Augustine ; 2, Incursions of the Danes ; 
3, Battle of Hastings ; 4, Magna Carta ; 6, 
Bannockburn ; 6. Cregy ; 7, Poiotiers ; 8, Agin- 
court; 9, Wars of the Roses; 10, Spanish Armada; 
11, Trial of the Seven Bishops; 12, Monmouth’s 
Rebellion; 13, Battle of Blenheim; 14, American 
War of Independence; 15, Battle of the Nile; 16, 
Battle of Trafalgar ; 1 7, Battle of Corunna ; 1 8, 
Battle of Waterloo; 19, Crimean War; 20, Indian 
MuClny; 21, Afghan War, March on Candahar; 
22, Egyptian War ; 23, Soudan War ; 24, South 
African War. 

It is not intended that full instruction should be 
given on all or any of the above, but they are given 
in the hope of suggesting lessons which shall offer 
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I’eal interest to the children and train their im- 
agination, The mental pictures formed ivill he a 
great help in fixing tlie chronological sequence of the 
events. 

2 The next or maltef of foct sthige deals piinci- 
pallj' with the memory. The subject is revi.sed and 
information of a more definite kind is given, and an 
attempt should he made at fixing the dates of the 
leading events. In this stage the sulijrct i.s perhaps 
best studied reign by reign. The advantages of this 
method are, ( 1 ) that as our chief object is to learn 
the facts and not reason out their relations, they 
can easily be associated with the reign in which they 
occurred ; (2) the end of a reign will be found a 
convenient place to stop f<ir rovi.sinn ; and (,‘5) there 
is, especially in the earlier part of the history, a very 
close connection between the history of a reign and 
the biography of the king, such was the importance 
attached to the doings of the king himself. 

3. The Reasoning Stage. — In the next revision 
more exercise may be given to the judgment of the 
pupils. This faculty is getting more developed, and 
in the upper classes childi-en will be found to take 
a great interest in connecting causes and effects and 
in criticising the actions of histoi’ical persons. Still 
further detail can be worked into the .scheme, and a 
new interest is attached to the previous knowledge 
on account of the new light in which it is regarded. 
In this stage it is best to study topics rather than 
reigns. 

We do not pretend that it is at all possible to 
attend exclusively to the imagination, meinorj'-, and 
reasoning powers in these three stages respectively, 
but we have named the stages in accordance with 
the faculty that comes most into prominence in 
each. 
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1. Selection of Matter . — ^Too much care cannot be 
exercised in selecting the matter for the history 
lessons ; -with the younger children the quality is very 
important, and with the elder attention should be 
paid to the quantity, the quality in the latter case 
being largely determined by the sequence of the 
subject. As we have already said, in teaching 
history the method must be largely expository, the 
matter itself, if carefully selected, arouses an interest 
which diminishes the need of elaborate methods. 

2. Merwry lYorli . — A great quantity of matter 
has to be committed to memory, especially in pre- 
paring for examinations. Now the first essential 
in dealing with this work is that it should be made 
interesting, but the mere juxtaposition of a name 
and a date affords no interest whatever, and many a 
pupil has been filled with disgust for the study of 
history from being made to sit down and commit to 
memory a long list of dates. In associating an 
event with its date, the ev'ent should be studied first 
and a pleasurable interest excited over the event 
itself. It .should then be associated with its period, 
of which tlie characteristics have been impressed 
upon the child’s mind through the “imaginative 
stage,” and finally the period should bo narrowed 
down to the year. This corresponds with the intelli- 
gent way of teaching the multiplication table, but, 
like it, r'equires repetition to facilitate recall. The 
number of dates to be remembered in each lesson 
shonld be small, partieulaidy with the lower classes. 
The teacher should also make use of any coincidences 
in. fixing the dates, thus Magna Oarta, Agincourt 
and "Waterloo are easily associated with their dates, 
since each date ends in 16. 

We cannot recommend the use of mnemonics for 
dealing with dates, &c., and indeed the amount of 
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detail to be committed to memory .should not be 
sucli as (0 require .such auK, tlie ordinal y laiv.s of 
association, coinbmeil sviih an iiiterestiii*; mode of 
presenting the subject, .should be quite sullicieiit to 
meet tlie, case The .system of nineuionics by which 
numbers are fixed m the mind is based upon a letter- 
number table in which the difleient digits are rejire- 
■sented by different letters The pupil thou has to 
form a key-w'ord which iucludc.s the Icttei-. standing 
for the digits he wishes to icuiembcr; thus in one 
sy.stcm 

sh = 6, }• = f, 2> — 9, 

and the pupil wishing to remeuihei’ the dale of the 
oxccutioii of Charles 1., .says, 

“ Charles was hehcaded by an a.\e that was xharp," 
and if be lemembors Ihi.s .sentence and refers to Ids 
table mentally ho has the digits ClSi, fioin which lie 
gives the date as 1649 

It i,s very questionable whether there is any saving 
of trouble by this system, e.speeially if the pupil 
himsolf has to work out the key-word, which is of 
very little use unless it has .some association with 
the event, 

3. llist(j)'ic<il PoHnj and Koieh. — A great deal 
may bo done tow'ards exciting the children’s interest 
by tlie judicious use of historical poetry, iiarlicularly 
ill the work of arousing the imagination. By his- 
torical poetiy we mean pieces of standard poetiy on 
historical subjects, such as “ Boadicea,” “ Ode on the 
Burial of the 'Duko of Wellington,” and ‘'iThe 
llevengc ” ; not the doggerel which calls itself 
history in rhyme. The jingle of the latter may 
aid the memoiy somewhat, but it is at the expense 
of the child’s festlietic taste, and its use i.s more 
harmful than not The school library should be 
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well supplied with historical novels. It will be found 
that the elder children take to them with avidity, 
and the history teaching is greatly helped by them. 

(cJ) Association with Geography . — The close con- 
nection which exists between history and geography 
should not he lost sight of, but should be utilised by 
the teacher. It should bo noticed that history is 
more dependent on geography than geography is 
upon history. In the latter connection we have to 
deal with changes in the political boundaries result- 
ing from wars and other historical events, but these 
are relatively unimportant compared with tlie course 
that a nation’s history has been compelled to take 
as a I’esult of its geographical conditions. Think 
how the whole course of British history has depended 
upon the insular character of the country, to mention 
no other. And not only is this true generally, but 
it is true in particular cases, e.g. the independence of 
Wales and Scotland was so long maintained owing 
to the mountainous nature of those parts. In order 
to follow out the course of a war intelligently it is 
necessary to follow it on the map, and teachers should 
make a rule to point out all places mentioned in the 
history lesson.s. 

(e) Strategical Study of Wars . — It too often hap- 
pens that a war is regarded simply as a series oi 
battles which have no other relation than sequence 
of time. The teacher should endeavour, particularly 
in dealing with the senior classes, to make clear 
what was the object that each side endeavoured to 
acco\nplish, and how an engagement takes its import 
ance, not from the numbers killed and wounded, but 
from its effects in enabling the victors to work out 
their plans. A great deal more interest would be 
taken in this part of the work if it were treated 
more on those lines. 
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hnporfanrc of iinhjerl —Ihn'o. is prohalily no importancoi 
i)Uit!r subjpcli taughli in sohooLs a know of J'j) ‘ 

'v’hicili IS so frcmiently demandcfl ni llie ordinary " ^ 
uilcrcom'se of life. Every daj-, m conA•er^atlon or 
in business, question.s arise winch lest our geoyraphi- 
oal knowledge, and make the study of the suiiject an 
essential part of any educational cuiTieuliini 

IMuch more than to olheis is a knowleilge of (i.) To 
geography imporlant to llie Englisli-spoakiiig race— 
a iiation o£ sliopkeopt'rs M‘ho lia\e left t]\c inipresh 
of their power and iidluenco upon every coutineid, 
who trade witli llie mlmlntants of every quarler of 
the globe, and wdio are united (o each other by the 
firm ties of kinship, speech, and mutual adiaiitage. 

Objects of Teachxng Ucoyruphy — T’lie puncipal Objects 
object, therefore, in teaching geography would .seem 
to be to give to each pupil as complcto an acquaint- 
aiice aa possible with the principal facts of plijsical 
and political geography, and .so thoroughly to eijuip 
him for the need.s of ordinary intercourse and 
business 

Ti, IS impossible, however, to obtain this thorough (b) To 
knowledge of the “facts” of geography without 
searching more deeply for the general principles 
P 
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wliioh govern them, and no teaching of geography is 
worthy of the name which does not bring to its 
pupils a thorough acquaintance with the science of 
earth-knowledge or physiography. The teaching of 
geography then ceases to be mere parrot-work, and 
becomes far more worthy of its place in the cur- 
riculum as an instrument for training and developing 
the faculties of the mind. 

It affords a splendid training for the memory, 
which has to be exercised in the I’eoall of facts 
imparted. Formei-ly undue prominence was given 
to this aspect of the subject, and the study of 
geography was made to consist of the mere com- 
mittal to memory of bare facts, and sometimes even 
of mere lists of names which were not even associ- 
ated with facts. As usual a reaction has sot in, and 
there is now a danger of the memory-training being 
neglected in teaching this subject. 

The subject also helps to develop the imagination. 
From their knowledge of the hills and streams of 
their own neighbourhood children can be taught to 
form ideas of the mountains and rivers of other 
countries, and can acquire a real knowledge of the 
conditions found in other countries by a comparison 
with those of their own. 

Geography also is a first-rate instrument for ti’ain- 
ing the reasoning powers, for the skilful teacher will 
teach his children to connect cause and effect, and 
having shown what causes produce certain effects in 
one case will lead his pupils to infer the results that 
muEfc necessarily follow from similar causes in 
another, or, having shown the results, will let them 
seek for the causes. All the branches of geography 
afford scope for this kind of teaching. In physical 
geography there are the relations between climate 
and position, between climates and productions. 
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and belA\een Hie eonfigiuation nf tlio land .and the 
course of rivers , in political fjeogi apliy vi'o dcirl 
mainly ivith conditions rcsiiltiiigfioin }iliy'-i<-al causr-.., 
as tlio relations between pioductions and trade, 
between coiillguration of I be land and liiiut-, of 
states, between position and coinmercial iniporlance. 

Kinih of Gi'oijrnphy 

Geography is generally classified under the three 
heads of — 

Physiograpliy— Earth Knowledge. 

Physical Geography. 

Political Geography. 

The iniporlance of the last two has always been 
acknowledged, and in .some of our elementary schools 
for many years no other kind of geography was 
taught, Slring.s of names of nver-s, capes, and 
towns were learnt, and the greater or less leaih- 
ness to reproduce tlicin was considered the mark of 
success or failure in the teiiching of the subject 
Automata were produced craniuied with the facts 
of the Gnxeilenr, anfl the development of the mind 
was hindered by the injudicious overloading of the 
memory. A much wiser and more intelligent sj’.steni 
now prevails, and the more imjiortant points in the 
study of “Earth Knowledge ’ are diiided amongst 
the various standards. It is to be doubted whether 
the scientific knowledge thus taught is utilised by the 
teacher to the fullest, extent Until this is dojie 
the teaching of geography will lack that harmonious 
perfection and attraction which its pioper teaching 
should present 

It is the more important that the scientific prin- 
ciples which underlie all geographical facts should bo 
taught in school, because it is precisely these v^hich 

0 3 
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are less likely to be learut in after life, while a 
knowledge of them will enable the student to fill up 
intelligently from his general reading any gaps left 
in his ordinary geographical knowledge during his 
school course. 

Aids to Teaching Geography. 

There is no subject taught in schools where more 
outside agencies can be brought in as helps, or 
where the general apparatus and curriculum of 
the school can more frequently be pressed into 
service. 

owaob^BM-- instance many of the more 

vation. elementary notions of physical geography have been 
impressed upon the child’s mind by his own daily 
experience. The alternation of heat and cold, the 
rising and setting of the sun, &c., inequalities of the 
earth’s surface, (he., are obvious to every child, and it 
is from this knowledge that the teaching of geography 
should begin. Unfortunately the manner of living in 
towns prevents the acquirement of a knowledge of 
the movement of the heavenly bodies, but cai’eful 
encouragement of the child’s curiosity, and careful 
seizure of all opportunities offered by the playground 
and school, will do much to i-emody this mi.sfortune, 
The varying altitude of the sun in summer and 
winter, the idea of direction, N., S., E. and W., and 
the varying length of shadows, will afford a means of 
developing in the child’s mind the scientific habit of 
observation. 

As a slight recompense to the town boy for the 
previous disadvantage, he is enabled to glean much 
information as to the place of origin of many articles 
by the displays of goods and advertisements thrust 
before his eyes in every shop in the principal streets, 
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and thus unconsciously he acquiivs a knowledge of 
some of the facts of commercial geograjihy The 
teacher must take care that the children wlin liaie 
these oiipni'tunil les thrust before (hem do not let 
them slij) h}’’. 

The fondness which neurlj'all boye show foi hooks School and 
of travel gnes also a uscTul aid to the ae((iiireinenl Libraiios 
of geographical knowledge It is prohalily hy tins 
kind of literature that the leading liahil i- first 
eneomaged, and lliero is no doubt that all eliildren 
will read eagerly any book of adtenUire referring In 
a country whose geography they hiue studied, and 
will show inci'easetl interest ni tlie geography of any 
country referred (o in a hook of aiUenlure or travid 
previously read How much geogni)iliy has lueii 
pleasantly and unconsciously acquiied from such 
books as Timbur/i J <1(1)111, Thv Lofl of th' MokwauK, 
hi, the Ftir, Fur Xco'lh, IMjU);/ tottk'r A)')iis, Jules 
Verne’s novels, ami many otlieis aa^ teaelier can 
readily call to imiid ' The geography le---oii should 
he varied occasionally by the reading of '•elections 
from such books, and the ehildien should be en- 
couraged to rend all books of traiel or uiheiituie 
likely to prove intcrestiiie to them and iiidireolly 
useful in increasing their geographical knowledge 
The kiixl of geograplneal kiiowdedgo thus insen- 
sibly acquired is most likely to he retained in the 
memory, and is undoubtedly much more useful than 
many of the dry facts we painfully drill into the 
children. 

The school inusoum may also prose useful an The scbooi 
aid to the teaching of geography In some schools 
the material of the uiuseum is classified according 
to its place of origin by continents and divisions of 
continents. In others large maps are drawn, and 
the objects are placed over the places wheie they are 
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grown, found, or manufactured.’- The children may' 
be encouraged to make similar maps themselves, or 
to arrange the products on these maps when required. 
Lists of objects required to illustrate the geography 
of any country should be drawn up, and the interest 
of the whole school should be engaged in obtaining 
them. A collection of objects so selected and 
classified will prove of perpetual use to the school, 
and will be far preferable to the congeries of strange 
and useless oddities which usually find themselves 
together in the school museum. 

In many elementary schools modelling in clay is 
Modaiiiag taught, and the modelling board can help consider- 
ably in giving clear ideas of what are known as 
the geographical definitions. But in every school, 
w'hether modelling in clay is taught or not, there 
should be a board and a supply of sand, sawdust, or 
clay I’eady for the teacher’s use. This should be 
used lai'gely, as mentioned above, to give to the 
children a thorough knowledge of what is meant by 
such terms as island, lake, peninsula, mountain chain 
and range, volcano, river-basin, &:o. Kot only should 
the teacher construct models of these before the 
class, but the children theniselve.s must be encour- 
aged to do the same. We remember no teaching 
less scientific and more wearisome than the repetition 
of such facts as " a mountain is a high hill,” whilst 
the delighted interest which a child shows when he 
is constructing hills and mountains for himself is a 
sure proof of successful metliod. 

History The close alliance between history and geography 
papers*"™' renders it impossible to teach either tlioro-ughly 
without the aid of the other, and indeed if it were 

^ Or small outline maps of the world on Mercator’s projec- 
tion are reprodticed with the copying apparatus, and the 
place of origin coloured. 
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possible so to do it would be unwise to di.spen.sp with 
an}!- help winch adds interest to tlie subject taught 
The political geography of many countries, jiartieu- 
larly of those whose history is jet short, can 
fiequcntlj'^ bo well described in a few' lessons linkc’d 
111 historical sequence. In the countries of Europe, 
too, whore civilisation is of oldei growth, the geo- 
graphy of the continent cannot be .said to be intelli- 
gently taught unless some slight knowledge has been 
obtained of the Greek and llomaii peiiuds, tlie rise 
of the German nation, the coming t>f the Moslem, 
the Napoleonic War-s, the struggle foi naial supie- 
macy — Venice, Genoa, Dutcli-Enghsh, and the rise 
of the Eiissian empire. Indeed the danger to an 
enthusiastic teacher is that he may enlarge too much 
upon these engrossing subjects, and omit the diier 
but mo.st nece.ssary skeleton of routine geography. 

With older boj’s current histoiy as given iii the 
newspapers should not bo neglected All ^ oyagos or 
journeys of discovery such as those of Nansen and 
Borchgrei'ink should be carefullj’ followed, and any 
maps or interesting descriptions piiblislied should be 
posted in school and discussed whenever possible 
The various wars winch unfortunately lake place sev/.e 
strongly in many case.s upon the boys’ imagination, 
and the opportunities of geographical teaching which 
they give sliould not be w'asted W'hat better 
opportunity for teaching the geography of the 
colonics could be afforded than that offered bj' the 
deep enthusiasm and intense patriotLsin devclojicd 
in all branches of our common race by the recant 
war in South Africa 1 

Even the apparently dry column of SInppiwj 
Intelligence may be made the basis of many an 
interesting lesson on the routes and probable cargoes 
of the ve,sspls named in it. 
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The Read- The Code at present prescribes either two or three 
inglesaon. readers for each standard, and insists that 

one must be a Geographical Reader. The value of 
these Readers in teaching reading may possibly in 
many cases be questionable, but there is no doubt 
that, judged from the geographical a.spect, the better 
type of them are excellent in matter and arrange- 
ment, and are calculated to awaken the interest of the 
pupil, and give valuable hints to the young teacher 
as to what is essential or ine.ssential in the subject. 
The light time to take them is not in the reading 
lesson, when either there must be too little reading 
or too little geography, but in the geography lesson 
itself, and the object of the lesson should be geo- 
graphical, not literai’y. The character of the lesson 
should determine whether the Reader should precede 
or follow an oral lesson on the same subject. In 
the lower Readers the more interesting lessons may 
well be utilised as e.xercises in silent reading, such 
exercise developing gradually intO' the habit of private 
study among the older children, a habit unfortunately 
too little cultivated in the modern elementary school, 
oftfSua- *' probably no branch of school equipment 

tratioas. where more advance has been made or more ingenuity 
shown than in the art of geographical illustration. 
Most prominent among these are the various series 
of school-room maps. Almost every country in the 
world is now shown by means of Physical or Political 
maps, and some of the more important ones in the 
more expensive form of relief-maps. The Germans 
havfi shown ns that a physical map should include 
much more than the obvious physical features of a 
country, and we are enabled prinoipallj'' by their 
efforts to make use of splendid maps showing by 
various colourings and contour lines the variations 
in height and depth of land and sea. 
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Tlie 2>ol'dioal mcqjs now' obtainable arn alhO pio- 
cluccd much moie in accordfince witli (be juu-pose 
for wlncli they are intended The older htjle of 
map was crude in colouring, and was crowded with 
as> many names as the cartographer could enter 
The nesver ones aie beautifully coloured, and tontain 
onlj' those names which are likeh’ to be needed in 
the teaching of school geograjdiy. Smiie pubhsheri 
issue senes of maps aiianged in groujis as ri'i|mied 
foi the various slandaids, and iulmirably adapted 
for class work. 

Blanh or Iml miijiti are also obtainable, but aie 
inucli less used now than in the <la}’,s of ex.aniinati<ni. 
They aro haidly iioee.ssaiy, and llimr usi* has a 
tendency to lote or mechanical teacluiig. 

Undoubleilly tlie must useful of tlii' \arious kinds 
of maps publiished are the rcdief nia[is. 'I'Ik'si give 
at a, glance the more important lariatioiis in the 
surface of the land, and in the bands of a skilful 
teacher the, intelligence of the hoy.s uin he directed 
upon them with excellent results. Unfortunately 
they D.ve very expensise, and of couiso the tact that 
they must of necessity e-voggeratc the variation m 
height, and so convey false impressions on tins ])uint, 
has to be guarded against 

Of sinall wapn and atlases for the u.se of tlie 
ohildren there are number.s published, and it is an 
advantage if every hoy can liaic a map of the 
country he is studying 

Excellent chayrams and models are .sold illustrating 
such physical phenomena as glaoiens, avalaiuties, 
volcanoes, &c , and these have of late taken the form 
of chromoyra2>lis or jjkoloyi aj)/is from nature The 
best of these are not only useful geographical aids, 
but mark a distinct advance in school-room decora- 
tion. 
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The ylobe and the compass are essential parts of 
the geographical equipment. The globe is far from 
sufficiently used in the majority of schools. 

The moi*e elaboi’ate apparatus advertised, such as 
tellurians, orreries, &c., are very costly, and can be 
dispensed with without much loss. In some of our 
best schools the magic lantern has been used to 
develop interest in geography, and much good has 
doubtless in many cases resulted therefrom. Such 
interest is, howevei-, to some extent artificial, and 
there is danger, firstly, that the ordinary lessons may 
suffer in interest by contrast with them ; and secondly, 
that the number of pictures shown may tend rather 
to confusion of memory. With a few well-chosen 
slides, linked together in sequence and graphically 
desci’ibed, magic-lantern lessons may prove of great 
benefit, if they do not occur too frequently, 

Dra^ All these aids to geographical teaching deserve 
bytUB nothing but praise if they are properly used, but 

ana°Pu^Us. multitude of these illustrations, &c., the main 

idea must bo borne in naind that our object is 
not only to interest the children by showing 
pretty pictures or beautiful maps but to develop 
their minds and improve their intelligence by a 
scientific treatment of this interesting subject. 
There is a great danger that the subject may be 
“ over-staged,” and that the excellence of the acting 
may suffer in the elaboi'ation of the scenery. Many 
good teachers wisely dispense with many of these 
adjuncts, and draw Aeir own maps upon the black- 
boakd, filling up the details as the lesson proceeds, 
and making their children follow the same course. 
There is no need in this for great skill, — a rough 
outline is quickly sketched, and the bolder physical 
features are rapidly added. Slate-cloth maps are 
sold for this purpose. The teacher must remember 
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that one good illustration is suilluieut, and that too 
many illustiations are worse than too few. 

It IS customary in many .schools to devote about Map 
one hour per week in tlie upper .standards to the 
pi’oduction of carefully'-dra^^n maps, .soinetiinos from 
memory. Such map-dra\\ iiig was at one time iii- 
bi.stcd upon by the c()ni)nler.s of tlie Code, and three 
maps were required to be piepared in Standards Y 
to Vll. The ability to produce a fairly con ect map 
from memory is undoubtedly adr antageous, but it is 
questionable wliether the lime required to obtain 
this result from young children was adequately ri*- 
paid by the result. Where the aim is only to copy 
carefully and neatly from another map, with no 
intention of reproducing from menioi}', the Ies.son is 
rather a drawing than a geography lesson. The 
rough .sketches drawn by teacher and children 
during the geography le-ssoii are of much greatm 
value 

I’eaohers have also been much encouraged to take other Aids' 
advantage of the opportunities oflered by local ex- 
hibitions, botanical gardens, museums, voological 
gardens, &o Parties of children may be taken to 
these with the consent of Her Majesty’s Tnspector, 
and the time so occupied may bo reckoned towards 
an attendanco in the ordinary school hours It is 
clear that such opportunities will be more frequently 
offered to the children of town schools, but it is pre- 
cisely to those that they will be most useful, as their 
opportunities of studying Natural History are much 
less frequent. Care must be taken that the pafties 
are not too large for the teacher accompanying them, 
that the children belong as far as possible to the 
class of the conducting teacher, and that he has 
previously visited the gardens or exhibition in order 
to ascertain what points to observe or neglect during 
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the visit. The elder children should be encouraged 
to take notes during the visit, and a lesson either as 
Geography or as Composition should closety follow it. 

It is a good plan to indicate the origin of the 
products shown in the school museum. This is very 
effectively done by oyelostyling small maps of the 
world on Mercator’s projection (2|" X 4") and colour- 
ing the parts where the objects are found. These small 
maps may be joined to the descriptive labels. 

Teaolier’a Finally, but most important of all, we come to the 
Pr^ara- (;ga,cher himself. In commencing the teaching of this 
subject to a class, it is most essential that a clear 
knowledge of the syllabus to be taught should be 
obtained, and the sequence and scope of the lessons 
should be thoroughly considered. The greater ex- 
perience of the head master should pi’ove of great 
advantage to the class teacher, and he will probably 
lay down the main lines he wishes to be followed. 

The possibilities which the school equipment offer 
should next be investigated, and museum, library, 
Readers, &c., should he made to conti’ibute to the 
interest of the lessons as much as possible. 

The teacher should keep a note-hook, in which 
should be jotted down all items of interest he meets 
with in his general reading, and every holiday 
should extend his usefulness as a teacher of 
Geography. 

There is no subject in which adequate preparation 
is more necessary or more requited than it is in this 
subject of Geography, and notes of every lesson given 
should be made and kept for future yeai’s. It is 
surprising how often the notes of previous years 
show us that we have spoilt what might have been 
a good lesson by the unnecessary emphasis of unim- 
portant paints, or by failing to grasp the thread 
running through the lesson. The knowledge of the 
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previous failure may lead to present success. Tt 
will be necessary to make frequent halts m the 
series of lessons in order to te.st the thoroughness of 
the knowledge given, and the more important points 
must be kept before the class by frequent revision 
and questioning. 


Bi'hJ Hints on the Geographical Syllabus. 

Standards I and II . — The objects of the earlier 
lessons in Geograph)' should he to make certain that 
the children have formed clear notions of such natural 
phenomena as may come within their ob.servation 
These lessons are found to bo intensely interesting 
to the children and are often spoken of as “ Objecl. 
Lessons in Geography.” These should be followed 
by lessons relating to direction or to the points of the 
compass The knowledge of local geogiaphy shoiihl 
then be made use of and enlarged for the purp(<so 
of obtaining some acquaintance with the ordinary 
geographical definitions, and with the phy.sical 
geography of hills and rivers. Krially, a sequence 
of lessons should bo given leading through jdans 
and maps to the globe and its /ones, continents, and 
oceans. The following thirty lessons are given merely 
as an example of such a course . — 

A fine day. The sun and its daily course. 

A spring day. 

A summer day. ^ 

An autumn day 
A winter day. 

The four seasons compared; Temperature; Length 
of daylight ; Position, of sun at noon ; Shadows. 
The sky in the daytime . Clouds ; Apparent move- 
ments of sun ; Jfoon. 
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The sky at night : Moon and its changes ; Great 
Bear ; Pole star. 

How we find our position : Sun at noon ; Pole star ; 
Compass. Points of compass. 

A walk round the district : Hills, valleys, streams , 
Direction of principal places. 

A neighbouring hill : Base, slope, summit, peak or 
crest, waterllow, watershed, ifec. 

Mountains ; Chains or group.s, passes. (Model in clay.) 
Point out some on map of England. 

A vei’y high mountain : Snow lino, glaciers, avalanches, 
(Pictures. Map of Europe.) 

A volcano : Picture. Con.struct one by throwing 
sawdust up through a hole. 

Heating a flask of water. B.p. = 100° 0. 

Steam, clouds, rain. 

A wet day : What becomes of the rain 1 

Streams and rivers : An imaginary walk or roy 
down a stream, explaining terms. Examples from 
map of England. 

What rivers do : Drain, wash away land, supply 
water, serve for navigation, Porm river bars 
and deltas. 

A busy seaport: Lighthouses, ships, harboui', pier.s, 
docks, railway, &c. 

Snowflakes and snow : Shape of crystals. 

A piece of ice ; P.p. 0“ 0. Lightness. Expansion 
on freezing. 

Pebbles from a sea beach. The sea coast, tides, 
elifls, <fec. 

The Seaside ; Bays, islands, capes, &c. 

■ A gla.ss of sea-water : Sea-water and river-wator com- 
pared. 

Plans of school and district : Meaning of scale. 

A map of the world : Land and water, Pive con- 
tinents, five oceans. 
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A spliei’p Compare willi circle, cube, c3'lnioer. 

The Globe Poles Equator Tropics. Circles. Znne.s. 
The Esquimaux anil the Arctic region Ice fieWs 
and floes. Icebergs. 'Whale Walrus White 
bear, &c ileindeer 
The negro and Equatorial regions. 

The five continents • Animals and plants. 

Standards III. and IV . — In iStandard.s TIT and 
TV. the serie.s of lessons should he eonfinued, but 
should include more lessons of a scientific character, 
treating of those chemical .and physical facts bearing 
more directly upon gcograpbieal teaching. 

How a pokor is heated ; how water and an are 
heated ; how a room is heated. 

Obvious effect.s of heat upon bodies Burn, melt, 
volatilise or evaporate, make rod hot, boil, itc. 
Boil water and alcohol : B.p of each. Boil alcohol 
in water. 

Expansion, of nir, waier, and mercury by heat. 

Rate, of heating and cooling of water, nieicury, 
brick compared 

Pleasuring heat Why tnercuiy i.s u.scd and not 
wat or t 

How the sun heats the earth and air ; Equatorial, 
Temperate, and Arctic regions 
Draughts and winds . Land and sea breezes. Trade, 
and return trade winds. 

Equatorial and tropical calms : Wind diagram. 
Prevalent winds in Britain : AV. and S AV. Results 
therefrom. * 

A piece of chalk • Microscopical structure. Histoijs 
Action of acid on chalk Chalk gas or carbonic acid 
gas. 

Carbonic acid gas in breath and in air. 

Water : E.p. and b.p. Greatest density. 
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Water as a solvent : Salt and carbonate of lime. 
Saturation point. 

Evaporating solution to dryness : Crystals. 

Distillation. 

A bottle of soda water : Action of COj in water. 

Presence of gases in ordinary water. 

Oxygen gas. 

Hydrogen gas. 

Chemical composition of water. 

„ „ air. 

Action of plants and animals on air. 

Evaporation of water : What happens to vapour. 

Clouds and rain : Shapes of cloitds. 

The snow line : Isothermal lines. 

How mountains lo.se their snow ; Glaciers, moraines, 
avalanches. 

What happens to rain water : («) in descending, 
(h) afterwards. 

Bocks : Pervious and impervious. Sand and clay. 

Surface springs. 

Mineral springs and geysers. 

Spring, river, and sea water compared with distilled 
water. 

Night and fall of dew. 

Height of atmosphere : Air pressure. 

The barometer : Force and direction of wind. 
Gradients, isobars. 

Will it rain ? The weather-glass. 

Rainfall : How measui'ed. Rain gauge. 

Mean annual rainfall in different parts of Britain. 

Defmdation : Rivers — chemical and mechanical ; 
Frost and glaciers ; The sea ; Sediment, where 
deposited j Limestone, how removed; Inland 
seas — low lakes. 

How rocks are formed : Shale, sandstone, ooze, 
chalk, limestone, marble, peat and coal, granite. 
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Standard V . — In Standard V. tho elements of 

mathematical geograpliy are studied — 

Revise elementary knowledge of Globe : True shape, 
poles, equator, size. 

Standing on the earth’s surface . Plumb line, zenith, 
horizon, antipodes, at various places. 

How position is fixed : Two meaMireuients required. 
Pixing position on blackboard from two lines at 
right angles (axes and co-ordinates). 


above 

left 

above 

right 

below 

left 

1 below 

1 right 


Position on sphere ; Axes become circles. Equator 
and meridian of Greenwich as axe.s (any inoridian 
would do). Co-ordinates also parts of circles. 
Hence distance from axes measurul in dfit/recs. 

Definition of latitude and longitude. Effect of going 
90° H. or S., 180° E. or W. Finding places 
from given latitude and longitude. 

Latitude and longitude (approx.) of London, St. 
Petersburg, Calcutta, New York. 

Great and small circles. Equator and lines of longi- 
tude all great circlc.s. Degrees of longitude 
diminish. Length for equator Degrees of lati- 
tude always about tho .same. Whij not quite ? 

Walk along a circle of longitwle (latitude vanes) 
and a circle of latitude (longitude varies). 

The earth and the sun : Comparative size. Distance 
between them. The sun the source of light 
and heat. The two movements of the earth 

The daily rotation causes daylight and darkness. 

The annual revolution : Path of earth round sun. 
Plane of the ecliptic, the orbit Position of 
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sun. Perihelion and aphelion. We are nearest 
to the sun in winter. How do we know this 1 

Effect of direction of the earth’s axis upon daylight 
and darkness. Place axis in various positions, 
and make class represent the sun. Tlie axis 
really slopes 231° and always points in the 
same direction. The N.P. points to the sun 
about aphelion (our summer) ; the S.P. about 
perihelion. 

Varying length of daylight in the N. and S. hemi- 
spheres. Show how Tropics and Arctic and 
Antarctic circles are fixed. Trace apparent 
anmial course of sun in the sky, and explain 
terms solstice and equinox. 

Draw the earth as seen from the sun at the solstices 
and equinoxes. Position of poles, equator, tropics, 
and arctic and antarctic circles to be shown. 

Altitude of the sun (in degrees) in England (London) 
at various seasons. 

At summer solstice, when N.P, points to the sun, in 
England, 

(а) Daylight is longer and darkness short. 

Earth receives heat a long time and has 
a short time to lose it. 

(б) The sun’s rays arc more vertical, and 

therefore — 

1. They come through less air. 

2. Wo catch more of them. 

And therefore summer days are not only long, 
^ hut hot. 

Treat winter days and Australian seasons similarly. 

Noon, or mid-day : Meaning. The mid-day or meridian 
line. Sun as seen from the mid-day line during 
the day. 

Rate of rotation : 1° every 4 minutes. Time, earlier 
West, later Bast. The chronometer and Green- 
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wioh time Calculating time from longitude, and 

N B. — The ^v}lole of these mathematical facts aie 
most easily taught from a globe, making tlir class 
represent the sun, and (bey require no elaboiato 
apparatus. 


Standaid VI . — The earth-knowledge rcquned for 
iStanrlard VI. — climate — is verj' simple Attention 
is needed only to the following points . — 


Ilevisn thoroughly (1) the principles of the barometei 
(iisobars, gradients, cyclones, and anticyclones) 
and the cau.se.s of winds 

(2) The wind diagram, showing N.B and 
S.B, trade.s, and the various calims. 


'////. . 
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(3) The monsoons of India, N.E and S W 
Wet and dry seasons {S W. — summer, v-et). 

(4) Apply the knowledge of latitude gained 
in Standard V. 
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(5) Effect of hills. 

(6) Effect of the Sea. Insular and Con- 
tinental climates. 

(7) The Gulf Stream. Compare Western 
Europe with Labrador. 

(8) Explain the meaning of isothermal lines : 
Why not parallel to the equator. Trace the 
isotherm of 0''C. in altitude, in latitude, tlirougli- 
out the year. Eollow the isotherm of London, 
and explain variations 

Stnndard YU . — The ocean currents present little 
difficulty. Show that they are due principally to the 
action of the trade winds and trace them from the 
Equatorial Current. Show the effects of the Gulf 
Stream and Labrador Current re.spectively on the 
isotherms, and that the fogs of Newfoundland are 
due to them. 

The subject of tides is more difficult, and the 
following notes may point out a useful sequence of 
lessons. 

Why bodies fall to iho earth ; Direction and rate of 
fall. 

This force of gravitation universal : Two laws. 

Sun and moon ; Mass and distance compared. The 
sun’s force very much greater. 

Tendency of force to pull bodies apart, owing to 
difference of distance. Tendency becomes less 
as distance of attracting body increases. 

The moon is nearer, and therefore tends to separate 
more tha/n sun, although its attractive force is 
much less. 

Tide.s are caused by difference in attraction. 

The two tides caused by moon ; Take three bodies in 
contact, and separate them by moon’s difference 
in pull. 
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The two tides go round the earth daily in opposite 
direction to cartli’s rotation. 

But tiio moon moves about -V of a circle dailv, 
hence two tides every 24 hours + ./k uf 2 1 
houis. 

Tnfluenco of sun • Spring and neap tides A\'hen 
shall WG have greatest, and when the least, 
difference heLween high and low water ^ 

Effect of land and wind on tides Tidal races and 
1 lores Establishment of a port. Pimiing and 
lagging 

The course of tidal wave round British Islands 

For the ordinary physical and polilical geogiaphy 
an intolligont use of tlie text-books onlj^ is icipnred, 
with a careful u.so of the aids to geographical teach- 
ing tliat we have ineutioiied. As the iiniount of 
earth-knowledge is incimsed, so more and more 
opportunities of showing its influence upon both 
physical and political geography Mill uiise The 
interdepeiidoiicB of the two must be carefully shown 
at every step 

The political geography of the ni'wer countries 
(Australia, the Capo, U.S.A, Canada) can be made 
most interesting if it is treated from a histoiical 
point of view. 
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THE MATHEMATICAH GROUP OP STUDIES 

{with special reference to Arithmetic) 

General Ad- Mathematioad studies always have occupied and 
twa Group, always will occupy a prominent place in every school 
I Mental curriculum, and the reason is not far to seek. They 
fa) Atun- provide a discipline and training tor the mind as 
lio/i. thorough as that ohfered by any other group, while 
at the same time offering a wider range than most. 
Owing to their general abstract nature they require 
concentrated attention, and lend to the training of the 
will in fixing the attention, which is not attracted to 
the work by the presence of concrete objects. But/ 
^ f’owri *** development of the reasoning powers tliat 
np OMOJ. pre-eminence lies. The pupil learns the process 
of induction in acquiring new rules. Individual 
cases are presented to him, and from a study of these 
a general rule is drawn up. The application of the 
rule thus acquired affords practice in deduction, while 
the building up of the science of geometry from a few 
fundamental principles is a piece of deductive 
reasoning not to be equalled in any other branch of 
knowledge. Hot only is a good introduction to 
ahstract reasoning supplied by the study of mathe- 
matics, but in this subject the abstract and the 
concrete are in continual touch one with the other, 
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so that tlie studenL often has the pleasure, after 
wofknig out a complicaled theorem in the abstract, of 
finding that it has a direct bearing on some import- 
ant practical question. Wc must admit, however, 
that mathematics, affords very little scope for training 
the imagination This faculty is hi ought into 
operation only in the processes of ahsti action and 
■idealisation. The latl er process is frequently required 
in mathematics, as there is constant occasion to refer 
to quantities infinitely great or infinitely small. By 
its aid alone can we conceive of a geometrical point 
or a line, of a plane surface or of parallel lines 
The subject also teaches the student the great import- 
ance of I'igid definition, without which he soon si tikes 
on the quick.sands of fallacies, hlathematics itself 
makes practically no call on the powers of observation, 
although it is a necessary adjunct to many subjects, 
such ns physics, which do 

From the utilitarian point of view, some training itPraotloai 
in mathematics i.s absolutely nece.ssary for every 
and while the lower branches in particular, such as day i\ft 
arithmetic, make an appeal to everybody as being 
essential to success in life, the work of tlie surveyor, 
engineer, &c , is mainly an application of the higher 
depai'tmeni.s of the subject 

Tlie student of .science can make hub little progress (b)7» 
unless he has hud a good preliminary training in *««'•«• 
mathematics, for not only is it necessary to make 
frequent, and often elaborate, calculations in such 
subjects as pbysics and astronomy, but the liigliei 
brandies of mathematics have plaj’ed an iinporfant 
part in the investigations of the most difficult parts 
of chemistry and other subjects 'which arc generally 
regarded as “ sciences of observation.” 

Among the many important results arising f roni (c) Ti’M-m- 
even an elementary training in mathematics must be 
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set the development of habits of accuracy and of 
neatnesK in setting out the steps by which the results 
are obtained, as well as the sound method by whioli 
the mathematician makes those steps follow one 
another in logical order. 

The infinite variety of exercises and results which 
can be deduced from a few simple mathematical 
truths not only aflfoi'ds intellectual pleasui-e to those 
who pursue them with any degree of earnestness, but 
the efforts made to obtain the solution of mathematical 
problems tend to produce a manly self-reliance in all 
who apply themselves to the task. 

A. Abithmetio. 

Ita Special We have already referred to the extVeme import- 
agM?”'’" ^1100 oi every one being equipped with a good know- 

ledge of arithmetic. 'Children who sometimes show 
considerable reluctance to apply themselves to a 
subject the advantages of which are not obvious, 
require very little per.sua.sion to convince them of the 
serious disadvantages they will labour under if they 
do not acquire a fair amount of skill in arithmetic. 
A good teacher will not hesitate to set this view 
continually before his class, for while he himself 
attaches more importance to the educative value than 
the practical utility of this subject, he must not 
expect his pupils to regard the matter in the same 
light. Cliildren are much more disposed to work 
- for what they think will pay than for the improve- 
ment of their minds. In fact, it may be said of 
persons of all ages that the greater the need for the 
development of one’s mind the less disposed is one to 
recognise that need. 

In all cases arithmetic is the earliest form of 
mathematical study taken up, and indeed for the great 
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majority of school cMldrcn it is the only one It 
therefoie behoves the teacher to consider carefully all 
the advantages afforded by mathematical studies, 
and endeavour to press them home in the anthnielic 
lessons. 

The close connection between piinciples and 
practice and between the abstract and concrete, 
makes arithmetic the most useful as well as the most 
educative subject in the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school. 

before proceeding to discuss in detail the methods General 
to bo employed in teaching the different rules, it is tions^m™' 
advisable to consider certain gerieial principles which 
apply to all of them Many of those apply to 
other subjects as well, but are of special importance 
in the teaching of arithmetic. 

It is the duty of the head teacher to see that (a) Uniform- 
Ihere is a uniformity of method in the teaching 
tlironghout the school Several parts of the subject 
admit of treatment in two or three diffoiont ways, and 
the head teacher must see not only that faulty methods 
are avoided altogether, but that wlicro tlioro is a 
choice between two methods based on sound princi- 
ples, the one adopted is in use throughout the whole 
school, and thus the time of the children will be 
saved when they pass from one class to another 
The periodical meetings of the staff afford a good 
opportunity for discussing and settling the method 
to be adopted, 

Wherever practicable, preference should be given (b) short- 
to shortened methods. Not only are they the most 
economical of time and paper, but it also follows that 
by reducing the number of figures and operations, 
theie must also be a reduction in the chance of 
making a “ slip in the working.” It is greatly to be 
regretted that such scant attention is paid to con- 
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tracted methods in decimals. Children should be 
taught the importance of approximate results, and of 
recognising an error as a fraction of the whole quan- 
tity from which it arises. The practice is a veiy 
valuable training, as it forces the children to attach 
a meaning to each digit, and is besides of extreme 
importance in all practical calculations later on. 

Children always seem to show a preference for 
those subjects which afford them an opportunity of 
“ doing exercises,"’ and wherever possible the teaching 
of principles should not only be “ driven home,” but 
“ clenched ” by the working of exercises. Now the 
exercises in such subjects as languages, when com- 
pleted, have to await the teacher’s correction, for 
even in the case of a retranslated passage, although 
the pupil may assume that he is correct if he has 
given the exact words of the original author, it does 
not follow that he is wrong if he has in some 
measure departed from the author’s phraseology. 
But in nearly every case the correctness of arithme- 
tical examples admits of easy proof, and children 
should be taught tests for their rules and encouraged 
to apply them. 

(d) PUnitjvi In order that the pupil’s interest may be sustained, 
'cmettu it is advisable to have recourse to abundant examples 
Exam^ia. ijiyolving concrete quantities. In the lower classes 

the questions should almost invariably refer to con- 
crete quantities, and in the infant section numbers 
of actual objects — marbles, pens, pencils, &o, — 
should be set before the children. 

(e) A mu The teacher should be careful not to try to teach 
ancifre- ' too much at a timo. To the impatient teacher arith- 

metic is a subject which offers frequent opportunities 
for wrongly assuming that a rule has been mastered, 
and for hurrying along to the next, but to the care- 
ful teacher the most satisfactory features of the 
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subject arc the clearly defined steps, the frequent 
landmarks and opportunities oflered for revision. 
The principles underlying a rule are seldom grasped 
by the whole class at once Tlie brighter children 
may grasp them m the first lesson, and these may be 
set to work examples, and called upon to assist the 
teacher in his blackboard demonstrations to the 
others, but the teacher must be careful not to pro- 
ceed to the next rule until every member of the class 
has mastered the principles and acquired the power 
of readily applying them There is unfortunately 
a tendency, though less strong now than fornieily, 
to rigidly delimit the work of each standard 
Children in Standard YII are often unable to work 
a sum in practice, not having touched that rule 
since they were in Standard Y. Thcwdiolcof the pi e- 
vioiis woik should be frequently reiised, and tins re- 
vision should not be undertaken merely to refresh the 
meinorius of tho children. The levision affords 
opportunity for amplification in the teaching of the 
rules There are many “ special methods ” wdiich it 
is not advisable to press upon children studj’iiig a 
rule for the first time, but winch are full of interest 
to children in tho upper classes, wlio derive not only 
pleasure but great lutellectual advantage fioiii tlie 
study of them Thus in revising simple multiplica- 
tion, children in the upper standards should be 
taught such special methods, with the theory on 
which they are based, as — 

(ft) To multiply by 26 by affixing tw'O noughts and 
dividing by 4 * 

(l>) To multiply by 13, 14 .... 1 9, or 21, 31 . 

91, in one line by multiplying by 3, &c, and adding 
in the figure to the right (or left in the second group) 
to the product at each step. 

(c) To multiply by 99, 98 (999, 998), &c., by sub- 
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tracting once (or twice) the multiplicand from 100 
(or 1,000) times the multiplicand. 

(d) To multiply hy such numbers as 568 in two 
lines, or 393,568 in three lines. 

o%onnin Tipper standards teachers generally have 

Problems^ recourse to books for their examples and problems, 
but in the lower ones teachers have to rely on the 
fertility of their own brains, and unfortunately many 
teachers who posse.ss this faculty to a remarkable 
degree require a good deal to convince them of the 
necessity for employing it. It is however perfectly 
astonishing to note how a child’s interest is increased 
by a wide variety in the form of their problems and 
in the concrete quantities involved in them. 

(g) Copying. There are few subjects in which copying may be 
more easily carried on, and is more difficult to detect 
than in arithmetic. The remedies are ; — 

(а) Gainful, patient teaching. The child who un- 
derstands his work and can readily work out the 
sums feels little temptation to copy. 

(б) A good moral lone in the class and school; 
should an instance be detected, the seriousness of 
the dishonesty (the theft of another boy’s work) 
should be pointed out to the class. 

(e) Vigilance on the part of the teacher. Although 
the teacher should never make children sit in 
unnatural positions to preclude copying, he must at 
all times carefully watch the children at work. 
Those who have finished first may cover their work. 
Persistent copiers should be set to work in isolated 
positions. In the lower classes two different sets of 
work may be set to children in alternate seats, and 
in the upper cla.sse,s, test cards, &c., will be found 
effective in the prevention of copying. In some 
cases the answers at the end of the books of 
examples prove fertile sources of temptation to 
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dishonesty ; in fact, if a boy bus the fi'oe use of an 
answer book there is ahsoliil ely no yiuii'cuitee that 
such sums as addition, subtraotioii, sliort iimltipliea- 
tion and division have been woiked at all Tn the 
case of sums in which llieie is some intermediate 
work to be show n, this work should be cnrefullj’' 
inspected by the teacher, not onljf to ciihiue that 
the result has been honestly obtained, but that 
the steps are in proper sequence and cleaily and 
neatly’- set out. The practice of merely checkin" the 
answer and alloiviii" full credit for its correctness is 
a inaik of laziness iii the teacher and is demoralising 
to the pupils. 

Lastly, (ho teacher must always hear in mind that (h) 
the part of the subject lie is teaclnng at any moment Temhina. 
is to be followed bj' other parts later on, and this 
should lead him to lay down a general rule in making 
olioico between two method.s of teaching, viz ■ — tliat 
the preference .should he given to that method which 
will bo of ino.st use in llie subsequent woik, although 
it, may be no easier — or may even bo a little more 
ditlieulL — tliaii another uictJiod. This consideration 
alone slionkl load us to treat subtraction as comple- 
mentary addition, quite apart from its inherent 
superiority over tlic so-called “borrowing molliod.” 

A similar consideration is apjilicable to all arithmetical 
definitions and conceptions, and will sometimes lead 
us to modify or even to duplicate our definitions, e <7 
the symbol 4 niaj’- bo taken as representing the 
result obtained by dividing one unit into four equal 
parts and taking three of them, but just as truly it 
represents the result of taking three units and divid- 
ing tliat quantity by tour. It is advisable that the 
teacher .should impart both the.se conceptions to his 
pupils, for some of the rules of fractions arc best ex- 
plained through tlic one, and some through the other. 
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For the saJte of convenience we propose to group 
the rules into three sections : Introductory, or Kinder- 
garten Arithmetic, Junior Arithmetic and Senior 
Arithmetic. 

Introductobt, ob Kindbegabten Arithmetic. 

The owid’a Success in the teaching of arithmetic depends upon 
rnmber.'' the recognition throughout of the abstract nature of 
number, for arithmetic is the science of number, and 
the acquisition by the little child of a correct idea of 
number is of fundamental importance. 

Any one who has endeavoured to impart the idea of 
number to young children cannot fail to be im- 
pre.ssed with the difficulty of the task. Young 
teachers frequently err in thinking that if a child can 
use a numeral adjective as the name of a group of 
concrete things, that he has grasped the idea of an 
abstract numW ; and thus they start hy showing the 
child two red marbles and throe white marbles, and 
telling him to call them in succession “ two red 
marbles and three white marbles,” “ two reds and three 
whites,” and then “ two and three.” But this is only 
teaching a contracted nomenclature, for two and 
, three do not here represent abstract numbers but 

concrete quantities. 

The idea of number, like the idea of any other 
abstract quality, must be imparted by making 
comparisons. We acquire our idea of greenness («) 
by comparing a number of things which differ from 
things of other colours hy being all green, and {b) 
by comparing green things among themselves, and 
eliminating all such properties as hardness, weight, 
size, in which they differ, so that we have left in 
our minds only the idea of the colour in which they 
agree. 
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It m;iy appear, then, that there aic two courses 
open to us . — (a) to familiarise the cliild w'lth a unit, 
and tlieii by I'epeatmg tlie unit induce the child to 
sec the iiumbnr of times the unit is repeated to 
make up the group, (6) to pie-seiit to the child 
groups containing difl'ercnt numbeis of objects, lead 
him to SCO that there is a diffeience between the 
groups, and that tins difference is due to ilie mimhm 
of times a common unit is contained in the respective 
groups In other words, since, numher is the relation 
between the unit and the group, we may establish 
this relation bj' sj'iithesis — ^building up the group 
horn the units — or by analysis, — resohiiig a group 
into its constituent units Experience, liouever, 
goes to teach that although the synthetic method is 
most useful in building up large niunber.s from small, 
yet the first ideas of numbei are best acquired by 
analysis. One reason for tins is apparently that 
clnldren acquire tlie names before the ideas Thus 
the teacher shows a marble to the child and says, 
“ Here is one maible ” Tin then places another by 
the side and says, “Here aie two niarble.s,” and 
thmk.s t/he child has giaspcil the meaning of “ two " 
But if he directs the child to pick up “ one marble,” 
the child picks up the first one shown, and when 
told to pick up “two marbles,” ho invaiiably puls 
down the first and picks up the second The case 
with which clnldren confuse “two” with “second" 
shows at once the advisability of adopting the ana- 
lytical method Tlio following sketch of a lesson on 
the “number two” will servo to illustrate * the 
method. 

1. The teacher arranges a few couples of counters, 
with groups of threes, fours, fives, and a few odd 

2. The teacher then shows that a couple consists 
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of two, by removing it in two steps, or by taking 
one in each hand, and reqnires the children to point 
out the other groups which contain the same number 
of counters. 

3. The above is repeated, but pence, marbles, 
pencils, &c., iire substituted for the counters. 

4. Two pennies, marbles, pencils, counters, tfec., are 
then shown together in order to impress the children 
with the fact that the nivmher is quite independent 
of the other propei’ties of the things. 

. 5. A two-foot line may be drawn on the board, 

and the children allowed to find the number of times 
its length contains that of a foot rule. 

6. Exercises are then given, such as taking one 
from two, two from two, adding one to one. The 
illustrations previously employed should here be used 
again, and the fact impressed upon the child that 
the results are independent of the nature of the 
things. 

7. The sign 2 is then associated with the number, 
and children practise writing it. 

Wo may here remark that the child’s fingers are 
always available as illustrations in teaching number, 
and it is altogether unreasonable to forbid the use 
of these convenient illustrations while allowing the 
use of marbles, &o. Eingers should not be allowed 
as aids in computations, in which respect marbles are 
placed under the same restriction, but in teaching 
numeration, and particularly the decimal numeration, 
which is after all based upon the ancient plan of 
couifting the fingers, their aid is very valuable. 

No fresh difficulties will be encountered in teaching 
the other numbers up to 9, The child should then 
be taught numeration up to 14 or 15 without 
taking the corresponding notation. The notation of 
numbers above 9 is best taught by a group the 
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members of which can be coinpai’eri — one ten and one 
being compared willi one ton and two, &o. Humbeis 
involving 20 or higher multiples of 10 present no 
difficulty wdion the punciple underlying the notation 
of 10 .,19 has been mastered. 

The teacher must lemeinber that large numbers oompusi- 
cannot be imaged as distinct groups of uiiit.s, and H°gii°^ 
we acquire what knowledge we have of them by the Numbers 
association of groujis of small mnnbers, and the plan 
of presenting numbers of (liing.s .systematically ar- 
ranged will be found a great belp in teaching the 
liighei numbers to children For this purpose raids 
w'lth dots on them arranged as on doinuioes oi playing 
cards are very useful in the early stages. The abacii.s 
is a well-known and useful luecc of apparatus for 
teaching number, but it would be better if itwei-e 
provided wdth ten wires each prmided with ten 
beads, instead of twelve wares, with twelve beads as 
generally constructed A class might well be sup- 
plied with ten such frames; this would provide 
ilhista'ation for all numbers up to 1000. 

J'lmiM' Arithmetic. 

Til the “four simple rules” the pupil learns all the 
operations he is called upon to perform in arithmetic , 
all the other “rules” are simply applications and 
combinations of the four simple operations; hence 
the importance of thorough leaching in these lules. 
facility in these rules depends upon the ready recog- 
nition of the relation hetvveeu two or more numbers. 

In addition and subtraction the pupil must recognise 
one. numbei as the sum of two others, and in mul 
tiphcation and division he must recognise one number 
as the product of two othens, or sometimes in the 
latter case as exceeding their product by a fourth 
Q 
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number — the remainder. The child will already 
have acquired a certain amount of familiarity with 
the composition of numbers in his early lessons on 
number, and thus feels a certain continuity in pro- 
ceeding to simple addition and subtraction. At first 
the teacher should employ the same methods and 
use the same illustrations — cubes, mai’bles, the ball- 
frame — and having been shown that 3 cubes and 2 
cubes make 5 cubes, and 3 marbles and 2 marbles 
make 5 marbles, &a., the child readily sees that the 
relationship depends upon the numbers, and is inde- 
pendent of the units employed. The teacher will 
then give questions requiring the sum of other con- 
crete quantities, not present, such as 3 sheep and 2 
sheep, and eventually arrive at the sum of 3 and 2. 
Some young teachers shrink from asking their children 
for the sum of 3d and 2d, under the impression that 
“ money sums ” belong to “compound rules.” This, 
of course, shows on their part an ignorance of the 
simple fact that every concrete quantity is expressed 
by a term consisting of two parts, one a unit, or 
fixed standard by wliich the given quantity is 
measured, and a member, which shows how many 
times the unit is contained in the given quantity. 
A quantity is “ compound ” if it is expressed in 
terms of two or more different units, as 3 tons 
6 cwt., or .£3 6s. 2d, but if only one unit is employed 
the quantity is “simple,” and exercises on such 
quantities belong to the simple rules, and are greatly 
to be preferred to exercises on abstract numbers.^ 
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Addilion of bingle digit nuniliers requites notliing smipio 
but patience and plentiful illu^tiation, and sliould lio 
taken bimiiltaneously -nitli notaliim. TJie diflieiiUy 
whioli beginner, s evpcrience in adding on iiinubei-. 
above 5 is great, I 3 ' diininisliod if iJiey are lauglit to 
■split tliein into tJirces ; thus S = J thiecs and 3, and 
7 + 8 IS performed bj' “counting ly lliroPK" (7, 10, 

13) and then adding on 2. At lir.st children may 
be allowed to put nine dots, m a comer of their 
.slates, thus • to enable them to analj'se the 
number, s. Soon tlioy will be able to vi.suiilise the 
group, and afterwards to add the nnmber.s -ttithout 
decomposition They should nob be allo-ned to put 
down and count single dots or slioke.s 

Although to the more advanced student 84-3 is 
absolutely the same as 3 4 - 8 , 7 e. when he is tequired to 
find the .sum of two numheivs it is a mailer of perfect 
mdiHerence which comes first, yet the liille child 
always legards the number given lirst as a fixed 
quantity and proceeds to adtl the second number to it ’ 

At first the teacher should put the greater niuuher 
first 111 those questions and afterwards reieise them, 
and impress the identity of the two foiiiis. 

The ease with which children w ill master “ eavry- 
iug”will depend on the thoroughness with which 
they have been taught notation. Decimal coinage 
affords a ready means of illustrating the principle 
111 tlio.se countries which lia\e been shreiul enough 
to adopt it, but, in Great Britain wo must fall back on 
the ball-frame, or upon marbles and cubes, winch 
show no more Illness for grouping 111 lens than in 
elevens, still, although not very convenient, the 

’ A boy of four, on being asked for the sum of S and 8, 
said “ Ask me the other way, papa, 8 and 3,” and .it once 
gave the coiicct answei. 

Q 2 
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ceaeher can make them serve his purpose. A stock 
of little sticks, such as match sticks, some loose and 
ethers tied in bundles of ten can be used 

The teacher points out the necessity of tying the 
loose sticks into bundles whenever possible, and 



shows the (6 + 6 + 3) loose sticks will form 1 bundle 
and leave 4 loose sticks (ones). He shows that the 
number of bundles will consist of the (3 + 1 + 2) 
original bundles together with the one just formed, 
and shows the importance of “ carrying ” the one 
first, lest it .should be forgotten. 

As the pupil advances he may be shown special 
methods for making more rapid additions, such as — 

(a) In adding 9 to increase the tens digit by 
one, and deci’ease the units digit by one. 

(b) To recognise pairs of digits whose sum is 10, 
and add them in one operation. 


" 4 + 2 + 6 + 7 + 3 + 5 = 27 

Mental work. 10, 12, 22, 27. 

We stated above that “in addition and subtrac- 
tion the pupil must recognise one number as the sum 
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of two otliei's,” conspqiienth' as holli (Irqifiid on the 
same rolal loiiship, tlie two rules should he laiiglit 
Kimultarieoiisly. Thus a kiioM ledge cif the fact 
4 + 5 = 9 is all that is leqmreil to answer all such 
question H as — 

(a) 4 fiiul 5 t Add 1 to 5. 

Add 5 to 4. Find the siiiii of 5 and 1 

(i) 4 and ( ) nudie 9. 5 and ( ) make 9 

4 from 9 1 5 from 0 1 

Tako 5 from 9 Subtract 5 fiom 9 

But although all these questions cull for a know- 
lerlgo of the .same fact, ue ha\e aruiiiged them ni 
two groups In («) tlie two smaller numbers are 
giion and their sum is inquired ; in ((i) the sum and 
one number are given, and the other miiiilier has to 
bo found. Subtiaction, them, should be taught bj' sustrao- 
simply niodifj'iiig the form of (question used in 
addition, and thcro aie four reasons for fidopling 
such a course — 

(1) The total amount of labour rc((uired to teach 
the two rules is dnumislieil 

(2) Latei rules are more easil}- acquired. 

(3) Arithmetic as a whole is more easilj' act|iiiied 
if not regarded as made up of a large mnnber of 
independent rules. 

(4) bTo special device i.s needed to obiiatc the 
didiculfcy felt when a digit m the subtrahend is 
greater than the one above it. 

The prooe.s.s which enahle.s us to find a nimiher (a) tDiu/i/e 
which will complete the sum of two or more numbers Addition. 
IS called “ Complonientary Addition,” and it is ccr- 
t.uinly the best method of teaching what is generally 
called subtraction. 'Whatever method be adopted it 
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is advisable to arrange the sums at first so that in 
no case a digit in the subtrahend exceeds 
the one above it. 587 

The mental work is as follows ; — 262 

2 and 5 are 7. 

5 and 3 are 8. 335 

2 and 3 are 5, which is precisely the same 
work as that required in adding 252 and 335. 

When children are able to work sums of this 
type with ease, it is time to introduce a digit into 
the lower line which exceeds the one above it. In 
introducing these it is advisable to work a two-lined 
addition sum, as (A). The 
teacher should then point out (A) 123 (B) 362 

that the whole answer is the 229 229 

sum of the two whole num- 

bers, but that each digit in it 362 123 

does not i-epresenb the sum of == = 

the two digits above it, e.g., 
the sum of 9 and 3 is not 2. The children will 
remember the carrying figure. Then, taking the 
subtraction sum (B), the children will likewise see 
that if 352 is the sum of 229 and something else, 
the 2, being itself less than 9, cannot be the whole 
sum of 9 and something else, but only the units 
digit of the sum, the whole sum being the next 
number above 9, which ends in 2, viz., 1 2. 

Mental work . — 9 and 3 are 12, carry 1. 

[1] and 2 are 3 j [3] and 2 are 6 
, 2 and 1 are 3. 

' H.B. The numbers in [ ] are omitted in actual 
working. 

Any other method of teaching subtraction requires 
a special device to meet this case. Of these we will 
first refer to the one generally called “ borrowing.” 
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Taking (B) as our example, children would be taught 
to say, “9 from 2? You can’t. Borrow 10 ; 10 
and 2 ai’e 12 3 9 from 12 leave 3; pay back 1 ; 

1 and 2 are 3 3 3 from 6 leave 2 3 2 from 3 
leave 1.” 

The absurdity of the whole proceeding is evident so-oaiied 
on a moment’s reflection. In the first place it lead.s 
to a confusion respecting the place value of the 
digits, for that is a point never considered bj' those 
who teach this way 3 next, there can be no borrowing 
without a lender, and if the teacher is asked w'here 
the 10 is borrowed from, he answers coolly “From 
the next column,” never troubling whether it is from 
the 2 or the 6. But it really does not matter, for 
whichever figure is .supposed to make the loan will 
be reduced [to 4 or 1] while the loan lasts, and the 
effect of “ paying back ” will be to restore its original 
value, and therefore the second step will bo “ 2 from 
6,” which is wrong. In spite of the fact that there 
is not a single point which can justify the use of the 
word “borrow” in subtraction, this traditional 
method is dying a very hard death. The actual 
operations in the above resemble those in the first 
of the methods next described, but the nomenclature 
is bad and children fail to gain any intellectual 
advantage from such unscientific teaching. 

The two methods of getting over the difficulty (b) 
which are based on correct principles are the 
methods of “ Equal Additions ” and “ Decomposition.” 

This method depends on the fact that the 
difierence between two quantities is not altere3 by 
adding the same quantity to each. The teacher who 
proposes to use the method should give plenty of 
examples to establish the principle. Thus 5 — 2 
= (5 + 3)-(2 + 3) = (6 + 7)-(2 + 7) = (5 + 10)-(2 
+ 10) = 3. He then works a snm, such as B, and 
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shows that the first step is impracticable, so he adds 
10 to the top line and says “ 9 from 12 = 3.” Hav- 
ing added a ten to the npper line he now adds a ten 
to the lower one (i.e. to the two tens in it) and says 
3 tens from 6 tens = 2 tens. Little children, 
however, experience a difiiculty in understanding 
why the increment in one case is 10 ones, and 
in the other case one 10, and when the difficulty 
occurs in the tens or hundreds column it is still 
greatei’. 

In working example (B) by the method of decom- 
position, the difiiculty arising from the units digit is 
removed by decomposing the 6 tens into 
(4 + 1) tens, the one ten is added to the 2 '^+1 

making 12, from which 9 is subtracted, 3 6 2 

leaving 3. In dealing with the tens 2 2 9 

we must not .subtract 2 tens from 5 tens ; I o S 

we have already used up 1 ten, so must sjs^isa 

say “ 2 from 4 leave 2 .” 

This is easily explained to the children by the use 
of the bundles of sticks. The teacher says that he 
wants to take away 2 hundred-bundles, 2 ten- 
bundles and 9 sticks from 3 hundred-bundles, 5 ten- 
bundles and 2 sticks. In order to take away 
9 sticks it is necessary to take and untie one of the 
5 ten-bundles. This gives 12 sticks, and after 
taking away 9 sticks, 3 sticks are left ; 2 ten-bundles 
have now to be taken from the 4 ten-bundles 
remaining from the 5 ten-bundles — result 2 ten- 
bundles ; and on taking 2 hundred-bundles from 
3 hundred-bundles, 1 hundred-bundle remains. 

The above example would have been much more 
involved had the tens digit in the upper line been 0. 
In that case it would have been necessary to decom- 
pose the 3 hundreds into (2 + 1) hundreds, then 
decompose the 1 hundred thus obtained into (9 + 1) 
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tens, and then proceed to add the 1 ten to the 
2 units as before. 


As it is quite a common thing to find a nought, 
or even two or three, in the minuend, we must 
regard this method as leading to unnecessary compli- 
cations ; and neither of these methotls can compare in 
simplicity with the “ implied carrying figure ” which 
obviates the difficulty when subtraction is taught as 
complementary addition. 

The latter method also enables the pupil 
to subtract the sum of a series- of numbers 
from a given number in one step.^ 

Example. Subtract (365-f-137-i-S73) 
from 908. 

The mental work is as follow.s • — 

3, 10, IT), and 3 are 18, carry 1 

(1) 8, 11, 17, and 3 are 20, carry 2 

(2) 4, 6, 8, and 1 are 9 

The given number 908 is regarded as the sum of 

366-)-137-+'273-t-the number to be found, con- 
sequently the units digit of the latter must be such 
as will give 18, ie. the next number ending in 8, 
above 16, viz 3 ; similarly its tens digit must 
produce with 17, the next highest number ending in 
0, i.e. 20, so it must be 3, and similarly its hundreds 
digit must produce 9 when added to 8. 


366 

137 

273 


^ If the teacher sets his own addition sums on the black- 
board, as most teachers do, he will find it a good plan 
to make pairs of lines come to a power of 10 This is 
easily done by making the sum of the units digits 
equal 10, and the sum of each other pair etpial 9. 

^ [11 the annexed example the sum of the first and 


4783 

5217 

4802 


second lines is 10000, so is the sum of the fourth 6381 
and fifth The answer is got by writing 2 m front - 

of the third line. It is astonishing what a long 24802 

time ohildien take to see a relation _ between the 

digits in the third line and those in the result 

The position of the key-line may be varied, or the key may 

consist of the sum of two lines 
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It will be gathered from the “ mental work ” above 
that we recommend that children should not be 
taught to repeat the several digits they have to add 
together, but only the results of each step ; — not 3 and 
7 are 10, 10 and 5 are 15, etc., but simply 3, 10, 15. 

Exercises of the above class are very valuable, 
and although so useful in book-keeping, etc., for 
finding the balance in an account, they receive but 
scanty attention in our schools. Practice sums can 
also be shortened by adopting this method. 

Preparatory to learning this rule it is necessary 
for the children to commit to memory the multi- 
plication tables. A start should have been made 
with these while the children are studying addition 
and subtraction ; and this not simply because it will 
pave the way for the future work, but because 
multiplication is after all only a particular case of 
addition — i.e. the addition of a number of like 
fsMt the practice of teaching the tables by mere 

Tables. oral repetition is a very unsatisfactory one, because 
it does nothing toward developing the intelligence, 
and it fails to .secure the interest of the children, 
who can see neither the origin nor the purpose of 
the matter they are required to learn. Each table 
should be built up by the children in the form of a 
aeries of addition sums ; thus, taking the “ 3 times ” 
table as an example : — 

1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

1234567 8 9 10 11 12 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 


3 6 9 12 16 18 21 24 27 30 33 36 

Of course a portion only of any one table should 
be attempted in one lesson. Each sum should not 
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only be worked through by the pupils, but the 
working should bo lepeated se\ oi.il times as a 
counting exercise, the children -saying — One, two, 
three ; three ones aie throe fi\e, ten, fifteen ; three 
fives are fifteen ; etc Tins u ill greatly facilitate 
the acquisition of the later tables, because the child 
become.s familiar with the scries of multiples of the 
numbers up to 12 'I’lie results should then be 
tabulated on the blackboard by the teacher, who 
-should point out such facts as the following, ivliich 
will servo as innenioiiic aids m the last step, v u , that 
of coinnutting to memory. 

1. On the principle that axb = bxa, the square 
number is the first new number in any talile, r y. in 0 
times, th(> first live linos are known, the new work 
begins at 0x0 = 30 

bTB. — The abo\e principle should be taught 
through a few gisajibio illustrations, 
thus the accompanying group of * 1 ^ 

dots ma^' be regarded as made up 
of three lines contaimiig four dots 
each, (3 X -I) or four columns containing three each, 
(4x3) 

2. In “ 5 times ” the units digits are alternately 
0 and U 

3. Tn “ 9 times” the successive lens digits increase 
by 1, and the units digits decrease bj' 1- 

4. In 10 times the units digit is alwa)’s 0 

D. In 11 times up to 11 X 9 the units digit and 
tens digit are tho same, and arc the same as the 
multiplicand. * 

The last stage is apt to be regarded a-s mere 
mechanical work. It is no more so, however, than 
any other habit, ft is quite true that when a child 
says “Seven eights arc fifty-six” he never realises 
what an “ eight ” is, still less what seven eights are. 
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CHAP. 


neither rioes the term “ fifty-six ” convey a distinct 
idea to his mind ; but he states that “ fifty-six ” is the 
equivalent of “ seven eights ” because from frequent 
repetition of the statement the mention of tlie woi-ds 
“ seven eights are ” serves as a sufficient stimulus to 
make him say “ fifty-six.” With young children the 
close resemblance between “three and two” and 
“ three times two ” often leads to the statement of 
the equivalent as “ six ” in the first case and “ five ” in 
the second. The correct habit, however, is soon 
acquired. 

Frequent exercises must be given on the tables 
before formal multiplication sums are begun. These 
should consist of repetition forwards and backwards 
and at i-andom. The last practice is cai’ried out by 
the teacher writing the numbers from 1 to 12 in a 
column on the blackboard, announcing the table 
required, and then pointing to the numbers at 
random. Thus, suppose he wished to take a practice 
in “seven times,” he might point to 3, when the 
children would say “ 7 threes are 21,” and before they 
had quite finished he might move his pointer to 8, 
when the children without a pause would say 
“ 7 eights are 56 ” etc. Another useful practice is got 
by revei’sing the factors; — thus, instead of seven 
ones are seven, seven twos are fourteen, the children 
say, One seven is seven, two sevens are fourteen, etc. 

An objection is sometimes raised to the teaching of 
any tables beyond 9 X 9 as being unnecessary. This 
is true as regards the use of the tables in actual 
multiplication, but the simplicity of “10 and 11 
times ” makes the objection of little weight here ; and 
owing to the fact that 1 2 is the number of pence in 
a shilling and of inches in a foot, the usefulness of a 
knowledge of the lower multiples of 1 2 is very great. 
Indeed, it is questionable whether children should not 
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leiini 16 and 2S timpswlion Ihc*}- come to work sums 
lu wciglits and measures 

In introducing a first Ic.sion on (a^ 271 
multiplication tlic teaclior cannot do 271 
better than take such an cxampln as 271 

274 X 3, and treat it fii.st as an addition 

sum, as (a) He then explains that ^v^•. SJ2 
might sot the iiumbor to bo ropoated, == 
and tlie number of liinos it is to be (b) 27 1 
repeated in the form (li) j when the tables 3 

enable us to find the result without the 



Hlep-by-slcp process of addition. Tlic 822 

“cariying” piosents no difficulty ■« Inch — =• 

lias not hei'ii alreaily faced in addition 

Tlie ne.\t si op, after miisiderahle jiraetiee in tlic Mumriioa 
former, IS null hplicalioii by 10. In this the table 
should not he used after the first lesson. A uuiuber 


— 370, is taken and iniilliplied by 1 0 in Ihe ordinary 
way. The cliildreu are then remiiuled that the value 
of a digit IS affected by its place, and (hat if the 3, 
7 and 6 stood in the fourlli, third and second places 
from the right, they would liavc 10 times the value 
they would have in the thiid, second and first places 
respectively. This change of position may hi* brought 
about by writing owy after the 6, Init the only 
digit winch alters the position of each digit, and so 
mulLiphes it by 10, iritkovt finther increashnj dm 
number, is 0. Children must not be allowed to think 
that there is someiliing magical ahoul< the 0, which 
causes the multiplication, the result is due to the 
change of position of the several digits. If we tldopt 
any system of indicating place position other than the 
convention which regards the right-hand digit as 
representing units, we might multiply^ by 10 vvuth- 
out the addition of 0. By msistmg on tins 
fact, the teacher is smoothing the way for imilU- 
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plication of decimals (see page 264), for 36 7 '92 X 
10 = 3579-2. 

In example (c) if the initials refer to all digits 
coming under them the multiplication 
is accomplished without 0. The child(o)Th. H. T. U. 
ivill see that although the answer 3 4 6 
stands for 3 thousands 4 hundreds 1 0 

and 6 tens, owing to the position of ^ ^ 

the digits under the letters, yet if we 

isolate the answer, the 3, etc., will not 
stand for 3 thousands, etc., unless we write a 0 
after the 6. This illustration teaches the effect of 
change of position, but in their own working children 
should always insert the 0. 

MuUipUoa- The next step is to teach that as 40 = 10 times 4 

iiStipiea 40 times a number is the same as (10 times 4) times 
the number, consequently this step is merely a com- 
bination of the two preceding steps. Four times 
the given number is found by multiplying 
by 4, and this result is increased tenfold if 
each digit be set down one place farther to the left 
than the position it would naturally occupy. The 
units space may be filled by a nought, or left empty, 
provided the child understands that the place value 
of the other digits is shown by the digits of known 
value above them. 

genf'ral method of multiplie.stinn by numbers 

General. ih-in 12 deptiKis upon ihe priiieiple iliat 

(I X t + ffl X c = X The pupil slioiild ui-ciivor 

l.bis rrulh forhirn.-elf by comparing M-ie-.iiiti 
of .5-'72x3 and 572 X I uilli 572x 7, and 3852 

similar examples. He will then easily be 68 

led to see that 3852 X 68 = 3862 X 60 -f 
3862 X 8, and the way of obtaining these 30816 
two separate products has already been . .. - 
explained. It remains, however, for us — 
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to bay a word about the ordor in wMch the steps are 
to be taken. The traditional method is to begin with 
the right-hand digit of the multiplier, and if we had 
to go no farther than multiplication of whole numbers 
the order would be a matter of perfect indiffeience, 
although it might seem more natural to begin with 
the more important digit. But according to the 
general principle we have laid down (page :121), we 
must look ahead, and the practice of beginning to 
multiply with the left-hand digit greatly simplifie.s 
the teaching of contracted multiplication in decimals. 
In fact, many teachers, who begin with the right- 
hand digit, are driven, in teaching the latter rule, to 
transpose the order of all the digit.s of the multiplier 
— a most unnecessary proceeding. 

Children .should he frequently asked what the par- 
tial products repre.sent (?.e 50 times the multiplicand, 
8 times the multiplicand), and whether a nought be in- 
serted in the units place of the first partial product or 
not, they must be taught to read it off as 192,600, 
not as 19,260. The teacher should frequently have 
partial products read, to be sure that there is no doubt 
on this point. 

Since in the above example the 2 and 8 might be 
called either the last digit or the units digit of the 
multiplicand and multiplier re.spectively, there are 
four ways in which the rule for arranging the sum 
might be given . — 

(1) Place the last digit of multiplier under the 
last digit of the multiplicand. 

(2) Place the units digit of multiplier under •the 
units digit of the multiplicand. 

(3) Place the la.st digit of multiplier under the 
units digit of the multiplicand. 

(4) Place the units digit of multiplier under the 
last digit of the multiplicand. 
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Whichever form we adopt here, the arrangement 
will he the same, and, provided the first figure of each 
line comes under the figure we multiply by, every digit 
of the product having the same place value as that 
digit in the multiplicand under which it falls. But 
in midtiplication of decimals the “ last digit ” is not 
necessarily the “ units digit,” and in order to secure 
the result just referred to, it is necessary to adopt 
the fourth of the above forms. Therefore by our 
principle (page 221) we should use this form in 
teaching simple multiplication of whole numbers. 

It is not advisable at this stage to dwell upon 
multiplicatipn by factors, except so far as it is 
necessary to explain the principle of multiplication 
by multiples of 10 as above. In this connection 
children might be set to discover the principle by 
comparing (375x2)xl- with 375 x 8, etc., but 
unless we are multiplying composite quantities, there 
is more work involved in multiplying by factors than 
in the addition of partial products. 

Wo have already referred to special methods 
(page 219), which should be taught when multipli- 
cation is revised by the elder scholars. 

Division. The inversion of the multiplication table supplies 
useful preliminary exercises in division. It is not 
advisable to require this inverted form to be com- 
mitted to memory, it is quite sufficient if children 
are taught to think of any item in the multiplication 
tableand then give the inverse statement, e.y., the child 
in doing this division exercise by three, thinks of 
“ three fours are twelve,” and says “ three into 
twelve goes four.” These may bo followed by 
similar examples in which there is a remainder. 

The teacher should carefully notice that divisionmay 
be viewed from two or three different standpoints ; 

(a) As the inverse of multiplication ; — -in division 
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we are required to find a quantity which when multi- 
plied by a given number will produce a given 
quantity. 

(b) An partition; — i.e., the determination of thesize 
of each part obtained by dividing a given quantity 
into an assigned number of parts. 

(fi) As qiiotilion; — ie., the deteuiiinalion of the 
number of times a given quantity contains .another 
given quantity. From Ihi.s last point of view it is 
seen to bo intimately i-elated to subtraction, for we 
have to find how many time.s the .second quantity 
can be taken away from the first. 

At different stages in the teaching, these several 
points of view will have to bo considered, but for 
the purpo.so of teaching the operations with the 
numbers, the second view is the most convemeut one 
to take, and the teacher should begin by giving 
mental exercises in the division of e.vsy concrete 
quantities ■ 8d. -r 2, 1 fis. 4, .‘15 oranges fi, etc , and 
should drive home to the children that the parts 
resulting from the division are of the same Id ml ns the 
tvhole quantity divided. The fact is important in 
the division of wdiole numbers, but Still more impor- 
tant in the division of decimals (see page 2(5(1) 
For the first lesson or two the divi.sor should he a 
factor of each digit in the dividend (nought.s may 
also be intiodiiced) — 648 -b 2 ; 3906 -j- 3. 

At first children should be required to 3)3906 
recognise, and in oral work to name, 1302 
the place value of each digit m the === 
quotient, afterwards it will be sufficient to observe 
the place value of the first digit. Tf this practice is 
insisted upon, a decimal fraction can be divided with- 
out any further teaching. 

In the example the teacher points out that when 
thousands are divided the parts will consist of 
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thousands, the 1 must therefore he put in the thou- 
sands place, so 9 hundreds divided by 3 will give 3 
hundreds, etc. 

In the next step it is advisable to give examples 
in which the first digit is not divisible, but the num- 
ber formed by the first two digits is divisible, e.g., 
]308d-4; 2463-1-3. 

Here the number of thousands (t.e., 1) 4)1208 

is not divisible into 4 parts, consequently ~302 
we put nothing (not a dot) in the thou- --=3 
sands place, and next consider the thousand plus 2 
hundred as 12 hundred, which when divided into 
4 parts gives 3 hundreds in each part. Therefore 
we set 3 in the hundreds place. This step prepares 
the children for the next, in which the remainder 
from one denomination is converted into the next, etc. 

Should there be a remainder from the units digit 
it may be set down in the form of a fraction by 
writing it over the divisor — although this is not recom- 
mended until children know something of fractions 
— or else it should be written after the quotient, from 
which it should be separated by a comma, and the 
abbreviation r. or rem. ; the wnamder should never 
be joined to the quotient by the plus sign. Thus 
462 + 3 is equal to 465, and cannot represent the 
result of dividing 2313 by 6. 

Factor”''^ The next step is short division by factors. In 
this the manipulation of the numbers presents no fresh 
difficulty, but there are two important points in the 
theory to teach — (a) to establish the correctness of 
the quotient, and (6) to determine the correct 
remainder. 

(«) The theory of division by factors is best 
taught by regarding division as “ quotition.” Thus 
in dividing 19096 by 56 we have to find “ how many 
times” 56 is contained in 19096, i.e., how many 
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56’s there are in 19096. "VVc can find how many 
eights there are by dividing 8)19096 
by 8 ; and since 7 eights make 7)2387 (S’s) 

one 56 we can find how many “Vtt /rr* u 

groups of 7 eights there are .. 

in 2387 eights, and thus the result gives the number 
of 56’s m 19096 The principle can he illustrated 
by means of small sticks of -wood, 90 stick.s can be 
tied into 1 8 bundles of 5 each, and pile.s, each con- 
taining 15 sticks, can be formed by placing together 
3 bundles. The teacher should repeat the illu.stration, 
but tie the sticks first into bundles of 3, and then 
place 5 bundles in a pile. The children will thu.s 
see that the order of the factors i.s immaterial. 

(b) The same illustration will serve to explain the 
method of obtaining the true remainder ; for if we 
start with 98 sticks, we can make 19 bundles of 5, 
and have 3 sticks over, and when we arrange the 
bundles in three, we shall have 6 piles of 3 bundles 
(or 15 sticks) each, and one bundle over. To find 
the total number of sticks remaining after forming 
our 6 piles of 15 each, we must multiply the number 
of bundles remaining by the number of sticks in 
each (ie., by the first divisor) and add in the number 
of sticks remaining from the first operation. Again, 
children must be shown that the result is independ- 
ent of the order of the factors. 

When children are thoroughly familiar with 
division by two factors examples with three factors 
may be given. Their ability to reason out the 
method of obtaining the true remainder in shell 
oases may be taken as a sure proof of their grasp of 
the principle involved, but for general work long 
division is shorter than continued division by 
factors. 

1 Beginners s 


should he made 
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Powers* Division by 1 0 or a fewer of ten might be taken 
of 10. before division by factors, and, if the importance 
of place value has been insisted on, will present no 
difficulty. 

Division by Short division by multiples of 1 0, however. 
Multiples |jg taught until cliildreu understand 

division by factors ; if it is, then the teaching will 
be purely mechanical, the remainder being found by 
means of a trick. 

(a) 10 )43756 

6)4375 tens, rem. 6 ) j. ^6. 

J'29 sixties, rem. 1, ten/ 

(5) 60 )4375\6 

i^rem. 16. 

If a sum be worked in the form of (a), children 
can easily be shown that as the digits in the second 
line are the same as those in the first, the division 
by 10 might be indicated by marking off the 6, as in 
(6). Then in the next step they will understand 
that the remainder represents 1 ten, and conse- 
quently the total remainder is 1 6. 

Exercises in division by multiples of 100 and 
of 1000 should also be given. 

The advantages of the “ Italian ” or continental 
Long method of working long division are so obvious in 
Division, rapid calculation, that it should become the method 
universally adopted in English schools. Eor the 
purpose, however, of explaining the theory of the 
rule'' it is advisable to set the steps of a sum out in 
full. These must be carefully compared with the 
working of a short division sum. Some 

teachers prefer to uso the “ long ” form in teaching 
division by numbers below 13, but owing to the ease 
with which children lapse into mechanical methods 
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ib it! a questionable policy to allow tliein erni to see 
sucli a Kuin worked out by a method other than the 
one thej' are intended to adoi>t, especially as no 
numbers are involved which are not easih- carried in 
the head In drawing up a sericb of exanijiles, 
the teacher should reineniber the dilliculty which is 
introduced by the figures carried wlien the tiecoud 
digit of the divisor is multiplied, aiul clnldivn 
require a large amount of practice before they can 
tell how much to allow for this. 71, 81 and tJl lue 
much easier divi.sors than 17, 18 and 19, 

As in short division it i.s extremely impoi taut that 
children should notice the place lalue of the digits 
they obtain in their quotient. 

The teacher will point out that 9198 

neither one nor two digits will 52)178925 
form a number divisible by 52, <U>8 

we must take three and the iium- 'io3 

her formed by the first three 52 


digits 478 gives the number of 
thousands in the dividend, conse- 
quently the first digit in the 
result will represent 9 thousands, 
and must he put in the thousands 
place. In short division the Ihou- 


512 

4(18 

410 

lie 


sands of the quotient are placed 9198 

under the thousands in the divi- 


dend, but we require thi.s space in 
long division for other woik, so in gj.2 

order to indicate the place value 
of the 9, we place it in the ng 

thousands column in this case, 
hut over the thousands in the divi- 
dend. If children from the hcginniiig are made 
to recognise the place value of, at any rate, the first 
digit of their quotient, they will have absolutely 
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nothing fresh to leam in division, of decimals (see 
page 266). Eemembering the “ partition ” aspect of 
the rule, the teacher will point out that the children are 
dividing 478326 into 52 parts, and are able to put 
9 thousands into each pai-t. To find how many 
thousands will be left after this' we subtract 52 
times 9 thousand (or 468 thousand) from 478 thou- 
sand. Children must be shown that the three digits 
468 stand for thousands in virtue of their position 
under the thousands in the dividend ; it is not 
necessary to add ciphers, as these make the fact no 
plainer and are not used afterwards. The teacher 
should next show that the 10 thousand remaining, 
and 3 hundred in the quotient make 103 hundred, 
which are divided in a manner similar to the first 
step, and so on. Ho then points out that in practice 
it is not necessary to multiply the divisor and sub- 
tract the result in two steps. The children should 
have had practice in subtracting the product of two 
numbers from a third, which is easily done by 
pupils who work by complementary addition. 

As we have said before the real difficulty consists 
in divining the right digit to put in the quotient, 
especially when the second digit of the divisor is a 
high one. If the examples are graduated as we 
have suggested, there will be no difficulty in getting 
children at first to drop one digit (or two) each from 
divisor and partial dividend and instead of saying 
52 into 478, to say 6 into 47. Some teachers 
recommend that the child should form a series of 
multiples of the divisor down the side of his slate 
or paper, but apart from the waste of time in obtain- 
ing a number of multiples which are of no use in 
the sum, the practice of depending upon such aid 
tells against the child later on. The difficulty is very 
much diminished if the child is taught to take as his 
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trial dirisor the first digit increased by one when the 
second digit is large, thus the real question bi'ing -IS 
into 252, to say 5 into 25, and nut 4 into 25 
Secondly, he should he taught to put the lower nuiu- 
ber in the quotient wlien in doubt between two , 
thus m the fiist step of our example, if in doubt 
between 8 and 9 he should put 8 , on finding that 
the leniainder 62 is greater than the 9 

divisor, he should be allowed to 52)178325 
increase the digit in the quotient by 1 0 

1, and subtract once the divisor from 62, leading 
10 ; lie then brings down 3 and pioceeds as befou' 

Owing to the absonce of a deeniial system of money, 
weights and measures in this country, English teachers 
are compelled to spend a vast deal more lime o\er 
this section of Arithmetic than (heir coiijWivit abioad. 

When Ihe IMotrie Sysleni is introduced into tins 
country a child will require to suppleiiient his know- 
ledge of the simple rules only by a few lessons on the 
use of the decimal point in order to ho able to work 
all kinds of problems in money, W’cighls and Money 
measures J3ut laking our system as it is there exists “ 
a considerable difi'crcnce of opinion among teaclieis as 
to whether the long money tables sliouhl be coiiiuntted 
to mcttiory or not. We are inclined to think that 
the relations between the units are sufficient, and that 
the tune commonly spent in repetition of farthings, 
pence and shillings tables would he more profitably 
employed in varied questions requuung division by 
4, 12 and 20 If we consider the pence table as 
ordinary given up to lOOif, we find it coiftains 
sixteen statements The memory alone will there- 
fore give the result in sixteen cases, while in eighty- 
four, the effort of the memory must be supplemented 
by a process in subtraction before e get our required 
result, while in practice wo frequently have to reduce 
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to shillings a number of pence quite beyond the 
reach of the table. It seems therefore preferable to 
adopt the uniform plan of dividing by 12, and to 
give frequent exercises in reducing to shillings num- 
bers of pence given either in series (17, 27, 37, &c.) 
or at random (62, 36, 99, &c.). A similar remark 
applies to the shillings table, for although it is easier 
to learn than the pence table, yet division by 20 is 
correspondingly easier than division by 12. The 
tables of weights and measures are invariably 
taught in the above way, that is, simply as state- 
ments of relations between the units. We cannot 
help regarding the amount of attention paid to such 
TaMof° things as Aimthecaries’ Weight, the obsolete Troy 
should Mt Weight,! and the awkward relation between poles 
® ' and yards, as being due not so much to the teacher’s 

zeal for the development of his pupils, as to his 
.servitude to examiners who delight in such vain 
things. 

Having gone so full}' into the metliods of teaching 
the simple rules, we must take these as the starting 
point in our remarks on the compound rules, 
iaaftion^ The examples in the first stage of compound 
addition should contain but two units, e.g. 
shillings and pence, or pounds and shillings, and 
should involve no oaiTying, i.e. they should really 
consist of two easy simple addition sums placed side 
by side. The pupil must then be shown that since 
12 pence make 1 shilling, any number of pence 
greater than lid. should be set down as so many 
slhirings (-1- so many pence, commonly), and by 
comparing with the process of carrying tens in simple 
addition no diflSculty will be found in teaching 
‘ carrying ” in the compound rules. In the early 
examples it is advisable to use actual coins or models 
! Abolished by law in 1878. 
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of them, in illustration, exchanging pence for 
shillings in case they amount to more than 1 1. 

In connection with this rule we must repeat our oompoun 
condemnation of the use of the word “borrowing tion 
as being utterly inapplicable to the process of 
subtraction. The method of complementary addi- 
tion IS recommended throughout, but whether it is 
intended to adopt this method or not, the earliest 
examples should not have the number of pence, 
shillings, &e., in the lower line greater than the number 
above. The teacher shows by means of coins or 
counters how much will be left when for instance, 

£1 8s. Zd. is taken from £2 11s. So!., or how much 
must be added to £2 11s. 8d. to make £1 3s. 8cZ. 

The principle involved in the case in which the 
number of pence, or shillings in the subtrahend is 
greater than the number in the minuend is 
absolutely the same as in the corresponding case in 
simple subtraction. Plenty of examples must be 
given of the type — “What must be added to 
to malce Is. 3d ? — to I7s. to make £1 6s?” In 
such cases as these the child may be allowed to 
reckon “through the shilling, or pound,” i.e. to find 
first the complembnt of 9d. with respect to Is and 
then increase this by 3d. This is rather easier than 
first reducing Is. 3d. to pence and then finding the 
complement of 9d with respect to 16d, and the 
mental work is less complex than that which is 
demanded by the subtraction of 9d. from Is. 3d. 
considered as a compound quantity. Some teachers 
recommend a similar process in simple subtractinii — 

“ counting through the ten.” Thus in subtracting 
8 from 16, they would teach the children to say 
mentally 8 and 2 are 10, and 6 are 7 . But in spite 
of tlie fact that 15 is represented by two digits, the 
child regards it as one simple number and finds no 
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icithouf 

ihjJ'tirtnices, 


difficulty in subtracting 8 from it in one step. So 
the practice of reckoning “ through the ten ” involves 
two mental operations instead of one and has less to 
recommend it than the practice of reckoning “ through 
the shilling ” or pound, in which the two successive 
subtractions take the place of one reduction and 
one subtraction. 

If the teaching of this rule is based upon what tlie 
children have been taught in simple multiplication, 
very little difficulty will be experienced. The rule 
may be introduced, as lu the previous case, by 
showing that multiplication is a short method of 
obtaining the .sum of a number of equal quantities 
by tho aid of the multiplication table. The mcLliod 
of “ carrying ” to tho next higher denomination has 
already been taught in connection with compound 
addition. 

Owing to the fact that (although there is a 
decimal scale in the ah.stract numbers used as 
mullipliers), the conipoutid expressions to be 
multiplied are not based on a dociniiil system, the 
method of obtaining partial products and adding is 
not of general application in compound multiplication. 
Children should be taught the reason for the dilTorence 
of procedure in the two cases, and whorci two or 
more products are added (see p. 238) the identity of 
the processes should be pointed out. 

£ «. d. 

3 15 4^ 

1 £ s. d. 

30 3 0 = 8 times 3 15 
7 __ 

211 1 0 = (7 times 8) times 3 15 4 :^ 


Tlie children must all be able to prove that the 
method employed will give the correct result, thus 
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ill multiplying by 66 they sho-w that the first step 
gives 8 times the multiplicand, and the second gives 
7 times 8 (i.e. 66) times the multiplicand. 

The teacher should point out the advisability of 
taking even factors before odd — of beginmng with 
the factor 4, 8, or 1 2, if the number of farthings be 
odd, and thus eliminating farthings and often pence 
from the second step. 

After the children have had sufficient practice in (o) 
multiplying by numbers not exceeding 12 x 12,; 
which they can easily factorise, they must be taught 
how to deal with multipliers which are not the exact 
product of two factors each less chan 13. Thus 
57 = 8x74-1, so having obtained 56 times the 
quantity as above, we add it once j 39 = 4x10—1, 
hence 39 times the quantity is found by subtracting 
once the quantity from 4x10 times the quantity. 
Teachers, generally, make far too little use of the 
second method, and children are taught in every 
case to take the product next below the given num- 
ber and add, but it is less trouble to subtract once 
the multiplicand from forty times, than to add 3 
times to 12 X 3 times the multiplicand, as there are 
only two multiplications instead of three. Odd 
minutes in the arithmetic lesson can be put to very 
profitable use by questioning the children on the 
factors whose products lie nearest to given numbers 
It should be noticed that of the numbers not ex- 
ceeding 144, no less than one hundred and five are 
either exact products of two factors (each less than 
13) or differ from such products by 1, and df the 
remaining thirty-nine only ten are found among the 
numbers which do not exceed 100; so that of the 
multipliers not exceeding 146 only thirty-nine in- 
volve three multiplications, and one hundred and six 
require no more than two. 
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stage children cannot, be expected to 
in'giixiV factorise numbers not found in their muliplication 
table, but later on, when this rule is revised, they 
will be able to resolve numbers into three factors 
and work examples in continued multiplication by 
three factors. 

The method generally taught in schools for multi- 
plication by numbers above 145, and often fol- 
lower ones, consists in multiplying continuously by 
a number of tens equal to the liighest power of 10 
found in the multiplier, and from the different 
multiples thus obtained of the given quantity, 
finding the required multiples of powers of 10, and 
adding the x-esults. The explanation presents no 
diflieulty after section (o) above lias been taught, 
especially if reference is made to the addition of 
partial products in simple multiplication (see page 
238). 

The annexed example shows by the multiplication 
of £3 IGs. 2^(/. by 3864 how such method should 
be taught. 



, Ov 38 2 3J = 10 times. 

I 

100 times. 


1000 times. 


3 X 10 X 10 X 10 times £3 IG 2| 

8 X 10 X 10 
0 X 10 „ 

14,727 9 6 = 3864 ~ ~ ^ 
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This mebhod has the advantage of being a general 
one and being easily taught because it is merely an 
extension of the method taught previously. Tt will 
be found, however, that the following method of 
multiplying by high numbers involves less work, 
particularly with children who have been taught 
reduction well. 

The children have already been taught that the 
multiplicand and multiplier are interchangeable, and 
consequently multiply 3864 by 3, and not vice-wrsa} 

3864 X 3/ = 11,592/ . 

2898c? 

3864 X 2c?. = 7728 

10626 
885s. 6c?, 

3864 X 16., = 

62709 
£3135 9s. 

3864 X £3 = 11592 
£14727 

Ans, £11727 9s! 6c?. 

If the simpler forms of reduction sums are 
begun, as they should be, as soon as compound rules 
begin, the working can often be shortened consider- 
ably— thus the number of farthings or halfpence 
can be brought at once to ponce, and the number of 

’ The expression 3864 x 3/ may be objected to on the 
ground that it implies that an abstract number has to be 
multiplied by fcZ. The objection is not, however, valid, for 
the expression consists of two parts, f. denoting the unit 
employed, and 3864 x 3 denoting the number of those units 
taken ; and 3864 x 3 represents but one number, although its 
factors are indicated. 
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three-fai’fchings can even be reduced to shillings 
4/3864 

straight away and if the number of pence 

in the multiplicand be 3864 X 3/. = 241«. 6rf. 
an aliquot part of a 3864 X 2d = 644s. 
shilling, the result may 885s. 

be reduced to shillings directly, and so on. 

This method of dealing with examples in wliich 
the multiplier exceeds 145 (viz ; — by combining the 
simple multiplication of each unit with reduction), 
certainly' seem.s far superior to the other method, 
which after all should be regarded as only pro- 
visional and to be superseded by “ Practice.” It al.so 
hits some, ad vantage as an introduction lo the study 
of compound long division, of which it is the exact 
converse. 

Tn " compound division ” it Is obvious that the 
teacher must base his instruction on tho “ partition ” 
view of the nature of tlie operation, and although 
tho re.sult is called a quotient, tho word entirely 
loses its etymological meaning.^ 

Tho instruction in this rule follows precisely the 
same lines as in the case of simple division, tho fact 
that the units aro not related by a decimal scale 
being a matter of detail. 

On page 242 we warned leacbcvs against the bad 
practice of joining tho remainder to the quotient by 
mofim of the sign +, wo would now not merely 
remind them that the remark applies equally to 
compound divi.sion, but would like to emphasise the 
fact that when the dividend does not divide into a 
number of exact parts, ihe remainder is not an 
ahstract number but a concrete quantity of the same 
order as that last divided. If the last step in the 

’ Quotient is from Lat. quotiens, how many times. 
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division consists in dividing farthings, the remainder, 
if any, -will be a number of farthings, and should 
be so indicated. 

If the Italian method has been adopted in simple 
division, it should be used throughout in com- 
pound long division, the only fresh element here 
IS the manner of setting out the conversion of 
the remainder from one denomination into the 
next. 

We have already recommended that easy exercises Reduction, 
in reduction should be given as soon as compound 
rules are introduced, in fact such exercises will 
enable us to dispense with memory work on the 
tables. It is astonishing what a difficulty some 
children have in deciding whether to multiply or 
divide in reduction, e.g. in bringing pence to shillings 
they know that 1 2cf. = Is., but proceed to multiply 
instead of dividing. It requires great care on the 
part of the teacher to impress the fact that to denote 
the same quantity, the larger the unit the smaller 
the number. If the children write (or picture to 
themselves) the names of the units in a lino they 
will soon get accustomed to dividing when going 
from right to left, and multiplymg when going from 
left to right. Their work may be compared with 
train-journeys, in which the slow trains stop at every 
station, while the express, which has no passengers 
to pick up at intermediate stations, pass straight 
through. The pupils will prefer to convert miles 
to yards by “ express , ” i.e., by multiplying by 
1 Y 60 . 

In teaching the tables of weights and measures 
the teacher should endeavour to make the value of 
each unit as clear as possible to the child. Every 
school should be provided with sets of those weights 
and measures which are portable, the yard (and metre) 
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with subdivisions can be marked on the wall, and the 
size of an acre taught by reference to the play-ground 
(which should be known as a certain fraction of an 
.acre), or by marking off an approximate acre (70 
yards square) in a neighbouring field. Children 
should bo made practically acquainted with the dis- 
tance to some point a mile away from the school. In 
setting problems on weights and measures teachers 
should be careful that the notions of the magnitude 
of the various units are not outraged as is sometimes 
the case. The pupil should be encouraged to attach 
a clear meaning to the expressions in the sums, so 
that if his answer shows that he would require “88 
days to walk a mile,” he may suspect that he has 
gone wrong in the working. Problems based on 
such assumptions as that “ two horses can plough 7 6 
acres in St days” should be carefully avoided even 
in town schools. 


Senior Arithmetic. 

In this division of the subject the teacher should 
regard arithmetic more from the point of view of 
the mental discipline which the more theoretical 
part of it provides. Tn the junior section we have 
attached considerable importance to the teaching of 
the theory in each rule, the primary purpose being 
to ensure an intelligent grasp of the rules and 
accuracy in Working examples, the disciplinary value 
of the theory being regarded as of secondary 
importance. Henceforth this value acquires a more 
prominent position, especially in the case of those 
pupils who will study no other branch of mathe- 
matics. 

Theory of With this end in view it is desirable to teach the 
Kumhets. properties of factors and multiples much more 
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thoroughly than if they merely were to serve as keys 
to tricks to be performed in manipulating vulgar 
fractions. As a preliminary it is very desirable to 
teach the more elementary forms of symbohc 
notation. If the children proceed to algebra, they 
will have so much knowledge to their credit , if not, 
they will still have the advantage of coming to the 
study of this part of the subject with their ideas on 
generalisation very much extended. We must not 
be thought to imply that algebraical notation is a 
sine qua non for the estabhshment of a general 
arithmetical theorem. Some teachers often suppose 
it IS, and here they make a great mistake. The 
estabhshment of a general proof m arithmetic, like 
the establishment of a general proof m geometry, 
can be effected by the consideration of a single 
case, provided the proof be based upon those pro- 
perties which are common to all members of the 
class to which the individual case considered belongs. 
Thus Euclid I. 6 is established universally from the 
consideration of an individual isosceles triangle not 
by measuring the angles at the base and finding that 
each is equal to say 70°, but by reasoning from the 
equality of the sides — a property common to all 
isosceles triangles. So the truth that “ all numbers 
ending in 5 are divisible by 6,” can be established 
universally from one example, not by selecting a 
number ending in 6 and dividing it by 6 If this were 
valid we might select such a number as 163 or 693 
and prove that all numbers ending in 3 are divisible 
by 3. We must base our proof on the property 
common to them all, namely, that such a number can 
be resolved into a number of tens -f the units digit 5 ; 
and from the elementary propositions or axioms we 
start with we deduce (a) that each part is divisible 
by 6, and (6) therefore the whole number is divisible 
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by 5. It AvUi be found that children are greatly 
interested in working out simple theorems in num- 
bers, and are as pleas«l with them as with Christmas 
conundrums. 

Highost It K greatly to be regretted that the term 

Factor. measure was ever introduced into arithmetic, as 
it denotes nothing more than “ factor,” and children 
who have learned .something about factors in con- 
nection with multiplication, are often led to suppose 
that they arc about to begin an entirely new subject 
with “ measures.” It -was formerlj' a common prac- 
tice to give children a definition of “greatest 
common measure,” sometimes but not always preceded 
by definitions of “measure ” and “ common measure,” 
anil then show a meclianical method of determining 
the G.O.M. of two numbers. Happily this is giving 
way to the more intelligent i)lan of teaching childron 
first how to rc.solve luimhors into their prime factors. 
The time spent m thoroughly teaching the tests of 
divisibility by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 will 
be amj)ly rejiaid in the time saved in subsequent 
arithmetical operations (cancelling, etc.), and will 
produce a widening of the oliild’s iiitelleobual 
calibre. ’Vnioii children have had abundant^ practice 
in factorising individual numbers tliey should be set 
to find the square root of numbers wliich are perfect 
squares and contain no prime factors greater than 12. 
They should be made to reali.se tliat multiplication 
and division consist of the introduction and elimina 
tion of factors, e.y., when 7x3x5 is multiphed 
by dl, the factors 2 and 3 are introduced, forming 
7x3x5x2x3; and when this product is divided 
by li) the factors 3 and 5 disappear forming 
7x2x3. 

The properties of common factoi’s should next be 
considered, and the important fact established that 
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“ the greatest common factor of two mimbers is the 
product of all their common prime factors.” This 
should he regarded as the working definition, 
although the ordinary definition should be taught as 
well. If children set to work with the above 
definition before them, they will understand that in 
order to find the H G.]?. of two numbers, (a) they 
must search for and retain all the factors that are 
common, and (b) they may cast out all factors which 
evidently are not common. 

The habit of eliminating from one of the numbers 
the factors which are not common, is one that teachers 
should endeavour to cultivate. In simplification of 
fractions much needless work is often done through 
failure to use factors which arc not common in order 
to find out those that are ; — thus, a pupil cancels /Jv 
by 5 because the common factor is evident, but he 
makes no attempt to cancel -1^, for although 5 is 
evidently one factor of 115, and therefore a key to 
obtain the other, he has not been taught to realise 
in the negative result that 5 is not a factor of 207, 
that he has advanced one step towards a positive 
result, for if there is a common factor it must 
be 23.1 

The mechanical working out of the common form 
for obtaining the H.C.F. of two numbers should 
never be allowed. The principle underlying its 
use may be shown by an example such as the 
following : 

Find the H.C.F of 43 times 35 and 27 times 35. 

The children should first factorise 1505 and '^45 
and see that the only common factors are 7 

1 Had been a composite number the common factors 
would have been found among its factors. 
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27 thirty-fives ) 43 thirty-fives ( 1 
27 thirty-fives 


16 thirty.fives ) 27 thirty-fives ( 1 
16 thirty-fives 


1 1 thirty-fives ) 16 thirty-fives ( 1 
11 thirty-fives 


5 thirty-fives ) 11 thirty-fives ( 2 
10 thirty-fives 


S thirty-fives 


1 thirty-five ) 5 thirty-fives ( 5 
5 thirty-fives 


Tlie teacher will point out that all the operations 
aro performed on numbers of “thirty-fives,” and 
consequently so long as there is anything left it must 
consist of a number of “ thirty-fives,” and the last 
division will take place by 1 thirty-five. Having 
shown the children a method which can be employed 
when tho factors aro not obvious, the teacher will 
show how the work may be shortened : — 

(а) By taking out common factors and retaining 
them. 

(б) By taking out non-common factors and 
neglecting them. 

(c) By the Italian method of division. 

(flO By omitting to write down the quotients, and 

W not repeating tho successive divisors, but 
using them as dividends where they stand. 

L.O.M. T&e teacher must impress upon the class that the 
term “ factor ” implies relationship. One number 
cannot be absolutely a factor, but is a factor of 
another. Hence, he will show that this second is a 
“multiple” of the first. This idea of the relation 
between “factor” and “multiple” is of the highest 
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importance. By resol’ring one or two numbers into 
factors the teacher will establish : — 

(ffl) That a number is a multiple of each of its 
factors — prime or composite. 

(6) That all the factors of a number must be found 
in any of its multiples. 

Proceeding to common multiples, he will show that 
the least common multiple of two numbers must contain 
all the factors of the first, and those of the second which 
are not found in the first} In addition to the 
usual definition of L.C.M. based on its properties, 
this should be given as a sort of “ working defini- 
tion,” being based on its constitution. Starting with 
this definition the L.C.M can readily be found by 
factorising and only after ample practice has been 
afforded in this method should the common method 
be introduced, and when it is introduced there must 
be no mere mechanical application, the pupils must 
see : — 

(а) Whether any contractions are made or not, 
every factor in each number given must appear 
either among the divisors or in the last line of 
quotients. 

(б) That the method of selecting these factors 
must give a number agreeing with the working 
definition. 

Mistakes most commonly arise from dividing 
by a composite number and retaining one or more 
of its factors in the numbers brought down. The 
pupil should, however, be taught to set composite 
numbers in the divisors and to divide by as many 
factors as possible. It is a good plan to take the 
first number (not wholly contained in another) as the 

1 This may be extended so as to apply to more than two 
numbers. 
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first divisor setting it out in factors, thus : — Pind 
the L.C.M. of 10, 12, IS, 23, 90, 20. 

2x2x3)10, 12, 18, 25, 90, 20 
5x5) 1, 0 , 25,15,0 

I, 3. 

Ans. = 2x2x3x5x3x3 = 900. 

The teacher will show how this method is in direct 
agreement with the working definition, for the 
factors of 10 ai’e merely held over, and by dividing 
the other numbers by one or more factors of 12, i.e., 
2, 3, ‘1, G or 12, we obtain the factors of the 
.succeeding numbers which are not found in 1 2. To 
these we must join 3 and 5 to make the result a mul- 
tiple of 18 and of 20 respectively, but as these are 
conlaineil in 15 we do not consider them separately. 
The result must contain 5 X 5 to be a multiple of 26. 
Taking this as our next divisor, we have only the 
prime factor 3 left, which is necessary to complete 
the factors of 90 (see above). 

If any intellectual advantage is to accrue from 
the teaching of vulgar fractions it is of the highest 
imiiortance to proceed from clear and logical defini- 
tions. Let a teacher before teaching " multiplication 
of fractions ” ask, “ What is a fraction 1 ’’ “ What 

is meant by multiplication ? ” If these two terms 
are clearly understood there will be very little diffi- 
culty in the way of teaching this rule, but the 
teacher must not assume beeaitse his children are in 
the habit of using the word multiplication in a glib 
manner that the meaning of the term is very real to 
them. 

We do not wish to trespass on the ground covered 
by so many excellent text-books in arithmetic in 
dealing with vulgar fractions. The theory is 
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generally well set out, but we must impress on 
teachers the necessity — 

(a) Of plentiful concrete illustration — lines and 
areas on the blackboard, lengths of rods, strings, &o. 

(h) Of clear definition of terms. 

(c) Of approaching the subject from different 
points (see p. 231). 

(d) Of showing the similarity between operations 
with fractions and those with whole numbers. 

(e) Of not allowing the simplification of complex 
fractions to be done by scraps. 

Although children are taught that the value of a 
fraction is not altered by multiplj'ing its two terms 
by the same number, they are seldom made to use 
this principle in simplifying fractions; — ^instead of 

simplifying by multiplying both terms by 24, 

V’j 

T 7x3 21 

thus i middle step being mental) 

0X2 10 

they make the denominator go through an aerobatic 
performance, and write -f- X in a mechanical way 
before they can get the result. 

Owing to the connection between some of the 
higher work in decimals and vulgar fractions, it is Decimals 
usual to postpone the study of decimals until after 
vulgar fractions. It is, however, much to be re- 
gretted that the simpler operations with decimals 
(addition and subtraction, multiplication and division 
by whole numbers) do not immediately follow on the 
simple rules with integers. Such an arrangement 
would emphasise the fact that decimals are an exten- 
sion of the common scale of notation rather than the 
fact that they deal with quantities less than unity. 

The former view is the more important, and must 
strongly be insisted on when children are introduced 
to decimals. If this is done, and the use of the 
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point to indicate the units digit be explained, 
addition and subtraction present absolutely no 
difficulty. Children often come to regard the 
“ position of the point ” aa something that can be 
determined by a sort of trick and which is unimpor- 
tant so long as the digits are correct. A boy who 
would regard the answer £4 for =6400 as a very 
serious mistake, talks lightly of having 4'3785 
instead of 437‘85, and calmly says “it is all right 
except the point.” The teacher should endeavour 
to avoid the expression “position of the point,” and 
talk about the “ position of the digits ; ” the position 
of the point is as important as the position of the 
paper, the important thing is the position of the 
dxyile with regard to the paper and the point ; — they 
must be written in the right order on the paper and 
at the correct distance from the point, 
oation of P''’'*’*'’’ subject show up the difference 

Decimals, between the methodical teacher and the unmethodical 
one so much as multiplication. The former proceeds 
step by step and bases each lesson on his previous 
teaching, and as the children understand the reason 
for what they are doing the work presents no 
difficulty. The best steps to take in teaching multi- 
plication of decimals are the following ; — 

(а) Multiplicaiwi of a decimal ly an integer less 
than 13. 

The position of the multiplier is pointed out 
(see p. 239), and by comparison with integral multi- 
plication the fact is demonstrated that if the first 
digit is placed under the multiplying digit, every 
digit in the product has the same place value as the 
digit of the multiplicand under which it falls. 

(б) Multiplication of a decimal by a power of 10. 

The children should be asked how any given digit 

may be made to represent 10 (or 100, &c.) times as 
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.’iiuoh, and if they have Deen taught to recognise the 
place value of the digits they can reason out the rule 
for themselves. 

(c) Multiplication by a multiple of 100, &c. 

If the teacher points out that 30 = 3x10, the 

children will see that this is a combination of (a) 
and (b), and that the operation of multiplying by 3 
and then altering the place value of the product is 
accomplished in one step if the first digit of the 
product is placed under the multiplying digit. 

(d) Multyplication by any number above 12. 

This is merely a combination of (a) and (c), with 
addition of the partial products. It is important that 
the point should be inserted in the partial products, 
and the place value of each digit in them recognised. 

It is a common, but not very intelligent, practice to 
set down the partial products as whole numbers, and 
then by a trick place a point in their sum. 

(e) Multiplication by a negative power of 10 (T, 

•01, &o,) — This is the converse of (6), and children 
should be made to reason it out for themselves, the 
teacher merely asking, “ What does '1 mean * ’’ 

“ How can each digit be made to represent of 
its original value 1 ” 

(/) Multiplication by a multiple of a negative power 
q/ 10 — This is a combination of (a) and (e), just as 
(c) was a multiple of (a) and (6). 

(y) Multiplication by any decimal . — The ultimate 
object of our teaching is attained by a combination 
of steps (o) and (_/■). If the teacher follows these 
steps he will not only ensure that his pupils 
thoroughly understand the rule, but on these lines 
he will have enabled them to reason the whole matter 
out for themselves. 

We have condemned the use of a “trick” in mul- Division oi 
tiplication of decimals, and we regret to say that 
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division of decimals is often taught in a still more 
unintelligent way, and in this case the “ trick ” more 
often fails to give the correct result than in the 
former. We would again insist on the importance 
of arranging the teaching in well marked stages, and 
would suggest the following as the best order to 
follow : — 

(a) Division of a decimal hy a tvhole number . — 
Whether the division be “long” or “short,” if 
division of integers has been taught with a proper 
attention to the place value of the digits of the 
quotient, there is ubsolntely nothing fresh to learn in 
this section. (See page 241.) 

(i) 118 (ii) •00118 

48)5G78 48)'05678 

87 87 

398 398 

14 rem. '00014 rem. 

Comparing (i) with (ii), in the first case we begin by 
dividing 6C hundreds by 48, and the first digit will 
therefore repre.sent hundreds, and is placed in the 
hundreds column; in the second we divide 56 
tlMusandths by 48, and the result will be one 
thousandth, and the place value of the digit may be 
indicated provisionally by simply placing it in the 
thousandths column over the 6 thousandths. It will 
be neces,sary to prefix two noughts and a dot to show 
this if the result is to be written again in another 
part of the paper, and it is advisable to prefix them 
to tlfe digit even when standing above the dividend. 
Similarly, the true value of the remainder may be 
shown. Position under the dividend may be regarded 
as sufficient indication of the place value of the digits 
in the new dividends at each step. 

(b) Division by a 'power of 10. — As this is the 
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same as step (e) in multiplication, the children should 
be made to reason it out for themselves 

(c) Division by a negative power of 10. — ^Although 
this is merely the converse of (b) and really the 
same as (S) in multiplication, it requires careful 
teaching' as children at first experience some little 
difficulty in understanding how when a number is 
divided the quotient can be greater than the dividend. 
This should be explained by referrmg to the meaning 
of “number.” Thus in 6t?. the number 6 shows how 
many times the whole unit “ penny ’’ is contained in 
the amount, and it is evident that a “ half-penny ” 
or “ quarter-penny ” must be contained in the amount 
more than 6 times. Other illustrations must be 
added, as it is important that the point should be 
quite clear. 

(d) Dwision by any decimal. — The usual method 
of teaching is to tell the children to multiply both 
divisor and dividend by such a power of 10 as will 
make the divisor a whole number. This, of course, 
is based on the simple mathematical principle that 
a -r & = fflo - 7 - 6o. But although the principle is sound, 
its adoption is open to the following objections : — 

(i) The principle is seldom taught as the foundation 
of the practice. 

(ii) It does not afford , a simple method of 
arriving at the true value of the remainder at any 
stage. 

(iii) It does not form a natural sequence to the 
other parts of the subject of division. 

(iv) It involves exactly the same work as* the 
following method. 

The best method of teaching division by a decimal 
seems to be that which arises naturally from (a) and 
(c) above, and division by factors. The children can 
easily be taught to factorise any decimal into a 
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negafciv'e power of 10 and a whole number. Thus 
•r = -lx7; •72 = -01x72, or '01x8x9; 3'45 = 
'01 X 345. The first step in the division can be 
performed mentally while copying down the digits, 
and the second by short division, or long division, or 
division by factors. 

The true value of the remainder is found by the 
method given on page 243, and the true signi- 
ficance of every part of the work is realised by the 
pupil. 

Tlie utilitarian value.of arithmetic has been given 
as one of the strongest reasons for including it in 
the school curriculum, but in no part of the teaching 
of this subject is its utilitarian value so much lost 
sight of as in the scant treatment meted out to 
decimal approximations. Teachers who know very 
well that bankers take no account of fractions of a 
penny, will yet allow their pupils to bring out the 
answer to a compound interest sum to a dozen places 
of decimals (i.c. the hundred tliousand millionth part) 
of a pound. Of course there are occasions on which 
it is desirable to bring out a result with absolute 
accuracy for the purpose of demonstrating a theor- 
etical point or of giving the pupil practice in cal- 
culation, but this should not be allowed in any 
“ commercial ” rule. In teaching approximations tho 
teacher must first convince his class that in actual 
measurements we are always content with approxi- 
mations. Let him set three boys independently to 
measure the width of the blackboard, the length of 
the efass-room or of the playground, with a foot rule 
divided into inches and tenths. Their recorded 
results will make them stand self-convinced. They 
will at once see the absui-dity of attempting to give 
tenths, still less hundredths of an inch, in denoting 
the length of a room. 
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The three points requiring special attention here 
are : — 

(i) Approximate correctness of expression. 

(ii) Approximation in multiplication. 

(lii) Approximation in division. 

In teaching the first it is important to show that 
error is to be estimated as a fraction of the whole, 
not by its absolute amount. Exercises should be 
given in expressing from accurate tables such things 
as the population of towns to the nearest thousand, 
or of countries to the nearest million, &c., cases in 
which the required number of “ significant figures ” 
does not run into the decimals. By questioning on 
the place value of succeeding digits in the decimal of 
£1, the children will be made to see that the third 
is the last which can be of any fraetical value 
(£ 001 = 1 farthing nearly ) ; the fourth may be used 
to correct the tliird, but beyond that it is useless to 
go. Children should be taught to convert decimals 
of £1 into shillings and pence at sight, and vice 
versa, 

Tn multiplication, if the order suggested on page 
239 has been systematically adopted, nothing is 
required but to omit the unnecessary digits. 

In division, the principle is brought home by 
working a sum at full length and then showing how 
many steps could be taken before an error in the 
right hand digit of the divisor could possibly affect 
the quotient. 

As far as practical utility goes much of the time Roourring 
spent on exercises in recurring decimals could be 
much more profitably devoted to instruction in 
approximation, but the theory of recurring decimals 
affords a valuable mental discipline, and for this 
reason deserves very careful teaching Too often 
children are taught absolutely nothing about recurring 
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decimals beyond the method of converting them into 
vulgar fractions and vice versa. Consequently when 
asked to perform some simple operation with recurring 
decimals tliej’^ first convert them into vulgar fractions, 
then perform the i-equired operation, and finally con- 
vert the result into a decimal ; and yet this is a point 
to which examiners are continually calling attention. 
Addition and subtraction of recurring decimals, as well 
as the multiplication or division of a recurring deci- 
mal by a whole number or by non-recurring decimals, 
should be performed without conversion into vulgar 
fractions. The interest taken by senior children 
in the theorems connected with recurring decimals 
is known only to those who have taught the sub- 
ject. Among those most suitable for senior pupils 

(i) Detorrainatiou by inspection of a vulgar frac- 
tion whether it will produce a non-recurring or a 
recurring decimal. 

(a) In the former case the number of digits. 

(h) In the latter, whether pure or mixed, and 
number of digits in the period. 

(ii) Determination of different denominators which 
will produce a given number of digits in the period ; 
and as a corollary the recognition of such a number 
os ‘45 as -/y. 

(iii) . Complementary remainders and relation of 
digits in the second half of the period to those in 
the first half. This is of great practical importance 
in snortening the working and also for remembering 
the digits representing such fractions as sevenths 
and thirteenths. Tims for -142... is easily 
remembered (the sum of the digits = 7) and by the 
complements on 9, the other digits are 867 .•. i = 
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■i 42867, and ^ 3 = -676 .. . is easily remembered for 
the sum of the digits =13, and hy complements the 
other digits are 923, .• ■jJ7='57692k 

(iv) The cyclic arrangements of the digits. 

It is not advisable to attempt a complete mastery 
of all these theorems at once, hut the subject 
may be frequently revised and extended at each 
revision Praotloe 

Practice affords considerable scope for intelligent 
teaching, but as it is based on the conception of 
fractions, it should not be taught to children ignorant 
of vulgar fractious. The former custom of teaching 
it before fractions is responsible for much of the 
mechanical work now found in the handling of it. 

A knowledge of fractions is es.sential, because in the 
first place it is desirable in school exercises to have 
each line brought out to its exact value. If only 
approximate values are given in the several lines, 
since children may take various arrangements in their 
aliquot parts, the results may be at vaiiance through- 
out the class, and this is not de.sirable, although for 
ordinary purposes it is sufficient to bring each line out 
to the nearest penny, or farthing. 

Having explained the nature of an “ aliquot part ” 

— a fraction whose numerator is unity — the teacher 
should help the class to construct a table of aliquot 
parts of the principal units of money, weights and 
measures. These tables may then be committed to 
memory. 

A course of lessons in practice should alway.s 
include instruction in the method of finding tbe 
.smallest possible number of aliquot parts whose sum 
is equal to a given fraction. This is done by writing 
all the divisors of the denominator and then selecting 
such of them as will make up the given numerator j 
thus, if be the given fraction, we set down 
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1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 24, and find that 12, 4, and 1, or 
12, 3, and 2 will make up 17 ; hence 

iT=H+/4+^=a+i+’iT or i + iof ^+1 of 

But we can also see that falls short of 1 by 
i.e. by -/t+tt, i-e. or | + ^ of J. 

In many cases the simplest arrangement of aliquot 
parts is evident, but where it is not, the quantity 
beyond the principal unit .should be brought to a 
fraction of the principal unit and the simplest 
arrangement obtained by the above process, as a con- 
siderable amount of time is generally saved by so 
doing. 

The method of finding the cost of a quantity by 
subtraction from the cost at the next highest number 
of pounds, ikc., is not nearly so much used as it should 
be. Not only is it available when the price differs 
from the ne.xt higher number of pounds by one 
aliquot part, but pupils who have been taught to 
work by complementary addition will find it advan- 
tageous in nearly all cases in which the odd shillings 
and pence exceed 

The method of drawing out and receipting a bill 
cannot in any way be considered as arithmetic, 
although it is generally taught in connection with 
that subject. In “ BiUs of Parcels ” no new arith- 
metical principles are involved ; most of the items 
are worked out by “practice” or by some of the 
following special methods : — 

(1) Most pupils are taught the relation between 
the number of shillings in Nre price of a dozen and 
the number of pence in the price of one article, but 
generally speaking, there is not enough use made of 
this method of calculating when the number of 
articles is near an exact number of dozens, e.y., 37 
( = 3 doz.-M), 70 (=6 doz.-2). 
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(2) A similar remark applies to the calculation of 
the price of score by means of the equality between 
the number of slnllmgs each and of pounds per 
score 

The whole of the price should be converted into 
pence m (1) and into shillings in (2). 

(3) Such a common type as the cost of 12| lbs. at 

1 Ogd. per pound is generally found as the sum of 
four products, viz., = lOd. xi = 5(f., 

X 1 2 = 6c^., and 1 oi X 1 2"'= 1 20d. But children 
should be shown that (10 + ^) X (12 + 1) 

= ]0xl2 + 12xi + 10x^ + J(xi 
= 10xl2 + (12+“l0 + |)x'i = 10x 12 + 22|xA, 

and that there is need of but two multiplications, 
only one of which involves fractions. 

(4) The practical purpose of this rule should be 

kept in mind, and no fractions of a penny should be 
set down, except or f d. Should the exact 

value not work out to one of these, the next highest 
farthing should be gii’en 

We now havo to consider the methods of teaching proportion 
the important rule of “ proportion ” ; and smce, with 
the exception of such matters as averages and evo- 
lution, all the remaining rules in arithmetic are 
based upon proportion, too much importance cannot 
be attached to the soundness of the instruction 
given in it. We will consider first the two methods 
at present in most common use, viz. — the “ method 
of unity,” and the “ dot method ” 

The method of unity affords the pupils a valuable 
practice in reasoning, and (for that cause) should 
be taught to every child. At this stage, when chil- 
dren have thoroughly mastered the common arith- 
metical operations, they should be taught the first 
seven axioms of Euclid, with other simple truths 
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based upon them, such as " If equals be multiplied 
by the same number the products are equal,” and 
“If equals be added to (or subtracted from) un- 
equals, the difference is unaltered.” Problems can 
be found in abundance, the solutions of which, as 
deductions from these simple principles, afford a 
very valuable mental training, and among these 
problems may be included examples in simple and 
compound proportion. But, just as in teaching 
geometry we recognise the existence of two distinct 
purposes, (a) for mental discipline, and (6) for the 
prepai-ation for draughtsman’s work, and while 
Euclid’s method of bisecting a line, ifeo., is the best 
from the finst point of view, yet is one that no 
practical draughtsman would ever dream of follow- 
ing ; .so in teaching children proportion, it is advis- 
able to include in the instruction the “ method of 
unity,” although it is too cumbersome for ordinary 
use. 

The “ dot method ” is more concise, but is often 
employed by children who have but a very imperfect 
understanding of the significance of its statements, 
and hence leads to unintelligent rule-of-thumb work. 
If the pupil has a clear idea of the meaning of ratio 
there is no objection to the use of dots to indicate 
the equality existing between two ratios except the 
unnecessary displacement of the known signs -r 
and = by the new signs : and : : ; but here, except 
in the case in which at least one pair of terms con- 
sists of abstract numbers, the usefulness of the dots 
ends. The use of x to represent an unknown quantity 
is an encroachment on the province of algebra, 
although that is not a very important matter ; but 
many theorems which are true in the case of propor- 
tion between abstract numbers are meaningless when 
stated with reference to concrete quantities. Thus, 
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“ tlie product of the means is equal to the product 
of the extremes ” is true with regard to abstract 
numbers, but cannot be applied to such a statement 

6s : 8s. : : 16 ft. : 24 ft. 

for how can 8 shillings be multiplied by 16 feet, or 
what is the product of 5 shillings and 24 feet ? 

If, therefore, the “dot” statement implies multi- 
plication by a concrete quantity, it is unsound If 
it indicates that the first term contains the second a 
certain abstract number of times, it is a clumsy way 
of representing what the pupil has learnt to do in a 
simpler fashion. 

The fact is, we have hero another example of the Fraotions 
unnecessary complication which has arisen in the ° ' 
teaching of arithmetic. We have complained (page 
268), that our pupils should have to learn over again, 
under the name of “measure,” what they have 
already learnt under the name of “ factor,” and it is 
a pity that the term “ ratio ” was ever introduced 
into arithmetic, for it denotes nothing more than 
the term “ fraction.” Its use, however, has led to 
the waste of a great deal of work done in “ frac- 
tions,” and to needless confusion in the children’s 
minds. In studying fractions children are taught 
to find what fraction £2 5s. 6d. is of £5 13s. pd ; 
but this teaching is absolutely thrown away, as far 
as subsequent work is concerned, and even at the 
time it involves consideiable difficulty, because the 
children can see no purpose to be served by thoir 
work. Such a process as finding ■§• of 4 tons 16 cwts. 
presents, perhaps, a little more interest to the child, 
but he is seldom taught that the process is of great 
use in subsequent rules The child who has learnt 
to perform the two operations above has only to be 
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taught to combine them, and will then be able to 
work proportion sums intelligently. If the question 
were, “ How much coal can be purchased for 

£2 5s. 6c7., if 4 tons 15 cwts. cost £5 13s. 9cl.1" 

the chad has already learnt to find that £2 5s. 6d, 

.1 ■ ■ .£2 5s. 6d. „ ij • • 

the new pnce, is — — of the old price, i.e., 4 

^ £5 13s. 9d. ^ > • .. 

of the old price. Then the idea of proportion, which 
is really almost an intuitive one, teaches him that 
it ho pays 7 times the price he will get 7 times as 
much coal, and if he pays of the price he will get 
■J as much coal, so, if he paj's -j of tlic original price 
he will get I of I tons 15 cwts. of coal. .In actual 
working, after the numerator and denominator of 
the finst fraction had been lirought to the same 
denomination, the cancelling might have been de- 
ferred. Some leachcns may object that this method 
abolishes the elaborate “ statoincnts ” in which they 
delight, but surely this is an advantage. If a child 
is required to find the cost of 6 pounds of tea at 
Is. lOf/. per 11)., ho simply puts down Is. lOd. and 
multiplies by C, becau.se he knows that the answei- 
will be G times Is. 10c7., and if he, knows that the 

answer is times 4 tons 15 cwts., why 
£i) 13s. 9f7. 

should he not bo allowed to multiply by that fi'ao- 
tion in the .shortest polssible way. The “ dot ” 
method of dealing with proportion has led to such 
mechanical teaching, that it is resorted to by nine 
of its followers out of ten, in dealing with questions 
requiring merely multiplication or divi.sion, provided 
only that the question begins with ‘‘ If ” or contains 
a comlitioual sentence.' Indeed, whole classes will 

' .Such .as “If 1 cwt. of sugar cost .36«., what is the cost 
of 1 lb ; ” 
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corns to grief if asked the question, “ If the front 
■wheel of a bicycle is 78 inches in circumference and 
the hind wheel 72 inches, how far wdll the back 
wheel go while the front one goes 13 miles 1 ” The 
first word seems to demand the dots, and the result 
is calmly given as 12 miles.^ We have said that 
children acquire the idea of proportion almost in- 
tuitively ; this, of course, refers only to the propor- 
tion existing between such things as prices and 
quantities purchasable, and other things with which 
the pupil is familiar j it required a Newton to dis- 
cover the proportion between the attraction of 
gravity and the square of the distance, and many 
such relations are only arrived at after much study. 
It will be necessary, therefore, for the teacher to 
extend the child’s idea of proportion to some of the 
simpler cases which it does not cover, particularly 
those of an inverse kind. A child may not at first 
realise that if 1 man can do a piece of work in 24 
days, 6 men can do it in 4 days. Yet the working 
of this is a simple dmsion sum — we divide the 
number of days by the number by wliich we muliiply 
the number of men. So if 4 men can do the work 
in 24 days, 3 men {i e , the original number multi- 
plied by I) will take (244 |) days. 

It will thus be seen that this method of teaching 
proportion is based upon what the children already 
know, viz : — 

(a) The reduction of one quantity to the fraction 
of another of the same kind. 

(b) The multiplication or division of a quantity 
by a fraction. 

(c) That relation (proportion) existing between 
natural quantities which enables them to decide in 
the case of whole numbers whether the required 

^ The poor rider’s position is not taken into account. 
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result should be obtained by multiplication or 
division. 

Por want of a better term to denote classes of 
operations or problems we are still constrained to 
speak of the “ rules ” of arithmetic, although it is a 
reminder of the days now passing away (though 
none too quickly), when the teaching of arithmetic 
consisted in giving a number of rules for the pupil 
to apply mechanically. We have advocated the 
abolition even of proportion as a “ rule,” and recom- 
mended the treatment of it as an application of 
“ fractions,” and we are certain that the teaching of 
arithmetic will gain by a diminution in the number 
of its rules. Such matters as “ Tare and Tret ” to 
be found in the text-books of our forefathers no 
longer appear in ours, and many “ rules ” are re- 
tained in ours only to meet the exigencies of exam- 
inations. [f the fractional method of dealing with 
proportion be adopted, the teacliing of most of the 
subsequent “ rules ” re.solvcs itself into an explana- 
tion of -various cases in which proportion exists 
hcLwcen quantities : — Proportional Parts and 
Partiienship wo have to determine the relation to 
the -whole of quantities whose relation to one another 
is given, and in Profit and Loss, Insurance, Interest, 
Discount and Stocks, we not only have to point out 
the quantities between which proportion exists and 
explain a large number of commeroial terms and 
practices which are not arithmetic at all, but we 
introduce a special class of fraction called a “ per- 
centage.” 

Careless leaching in the matter of percentages is 
fairly common. The most common error arises from 
the neglect of the fact that a percentage is only a 
number — a fraction — and to say that a certain 
quantity is 25 per cent, is absurd unless we say of 
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wliat it IS 25 per cent . , and just a,s ■ne may add or 
subtract fractions of the same quantitj' (i.e., -J- of 1 a'. 

+ f of Is. = of Is.), so we can add or subtract 
percentages of the .same quantity but not of different 
quantities. It is of the highest importance in every 
case to state the quantity of -which our given 
quantity is a percentage. From this arises the 
difficulty in teaching “ Profit and Loss,” where the 
pupils have to be taught the convention that profits 
are always calculated as percentages of the cost 
price, unless the contrary is stated. 

The young teacher should himself study the direct 
methods employed in the more recent works on 
arithmetic, and bearing the above principles in mind 
he will have no difliiculty in teaching them to his class. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists on the 
subject of the relation of mensuration to arithmetic. 

It is advisable to deal in arithmetic with the relation 
between the areas and volumes of rectangular sur- 
faces and solids, and their respective boundaries, and 
also with simple questions arising therefrom such 
as amount of carpet required for a floor, but the 
calculations of other figures should form a subject 
apart and should always be associated with actual 
measurements. Oai’e must be taken in using 
such a contracted statement as 

length X breadth = area 

to point out that we cannot multiply hy feet, &e., the 
statement means that the number of square units in 
the area is equal to the product of the number,^ of 
lineal units in the length and breadth respectively. 

Mental Arithmetic. 

A child who always has a slate or paper before him objects, 
on which he can put down carrying figures, &c., finds 
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himself at a loss when required to calculate without 
such help. Hence the primary purpose of mental 
arithmetic is to teach the child to calculate luithoul 
the assistance of slate or paper, and to do this calcu- 
lation accurately and rapidly. It also tends to 
develop the memory by obliging the child to keep in 
mind the quantities he has to deal with and the 
successive operations he is required to perform. But 
mental exercises are also of great value in teaching 
a new rule to a class, since the principle is not 
obscured by complicated expressions. Thus children 
taught mechanically, often write the wrong quantity 
in the numerator when asked to l)ring one compound 
.sum to the fraction of another (e.y,, what fraction is 
£7 18,-f. 'lid. of X8 los. ^i\d. 1), but when asked 
what fraction hi. is of '2d., or 2d. of f)d., they 
invariably give the correct result. Evident]}'’ then 
Uasin the way to Leach such a rule is to drill in the 
ow u 03. prjjujjpij, |,y simple exercises which can be 

worked mentally. So in simple interest and stocks 
questions invol\iiig round sums of nioney can be 
worked menially, and lead up to an intelligent 
appreciation of the general methods of working. It 
inBovialon. is advisable ns wo have said before, to continually 
revise the back rules, and a.s time is often pressing, 
the i-evision may bo carried out by means of mental 
exercises. 

Bearing this in mind the teacher will see that 
many of the 2 >lans wo have recommended in dealing 
with the subject generally will servo as suggestions 
for dxcrcises in mental arithmetic, such as counting 
by threes, fives, &c. ; methods given under “ bills of 
parcels,” examples involving scvei'al operations 
should also be freely, given. In addition to these 
practice may well be given in “ Long Tots,” and any 
device such as the Oxford Tot Frame or Arnold’s 
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Revolving Tots will be found of great service in 
reducing the mechanical work of setting the ex- 
amples. Although mental arithmetic should not be 
confined to the acquisition of a few tricks to solve 
particular cases, yet there are many special methods 
which are particularly applicable to mental calcula- 
tions, among them we may give . — 

(a) The calculation of the price of dozens and 
scores (,see page 272) 

{b) The calculation of the income per annum from 
the income per diem — Id. per diem = £l 10s. 5fZ. 
per annum. 

(c) Tho calculation of any percentage related to 
5 per cent., .such as 2i per cent., 15 per cent., from 
the fact that 5 per cent, of £1 = 1.9. 

(d) Addition or subtraction of fractious with the 
same numerator. If the numerator is 1, this is 
effected by adding (or subtracting) the denominators 
for the new numerator and multiplying them for the 
new denominator. 

5x7 6 11 11x6 

If the numerators are the same, but not 1, the 
new numerator will be the sum (or difference) of 
the denominators multiplied by this number, and the 
new denominator will be found as before. 

3 3_3x(5-}-7) 5 5_6x(ll-6) 

6x7 6 11 11x6 

(e) Decimalisation of money at sight is a->very 
valuable mental exercise. 

(/) Pupils who are familiar with the formula 
a^-b'>^{a+h){a-b) 

can he made to deduce from it a^ = {ti+b)(a—b) + b^, 
and hence whatever a represents, its square may be 
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quickly obtained from this formula; since it can 
readily be made into a round number either by 
adding or subtracting a small number ; thus, 

582= (68 + 2)(58 ~ 2 ) + 22 = 60 x 66 + 4 = 3664 . 


Algebra. 

Not only is algebra regarded as an essential sub- 
ject in all secondary schools, but it is the most pop- 
ular of all the specific subjects taught in elementary 
schools.* If properly taught it aflfords a very valuable 
mental discipline, but too often the teaching is not 
scientific and tho subject loses nearly all its value, 
for children cannot be expected to profit much by 
what is frequently only a collection of tricks for 
obtaining tho answers to exercises. 

The question has been much ilebated as to where 
the line of demarcation should bo drawn between 
arithmetic and algebra. Some teachers regard 
algebra as mci-ely a sort of generalised arithmetic, 
others will name certain subjects, such as negative 
quantities, which belong exclusively to algebra, but 
never venture to state subjects which belong exclns- 
ivcly to arithmetic. To the practical teacher, Imwever, 
the point is not of great consequence. If the child 
learns algebra as well as arithmetic, it is advisable 
to study most of the generalisations in connection 
with algebra, but if not, ho .should not be deprived 
of the teaching of those gonoralisations by any idea 
that +hey lie beyond tho prosdneo of arithmetic. 
Leaving here the question of tho use of symbols to 
represent known but vai'ying quantities, we may 
consider that in algebra we may include anything 
taught in arithmetic together with the symbolic 
* In 1899 there were SS,000 ohildren examined in Algebra. 
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representation of unknown quantities and of 
negative quantities, as well as the application of 
general formula! to particular cases. 

The close connection between the known arith- 
metic and the new subject algebra is not an unmixed 
boon, but is often a source of danger. On the one 
hand some pupils seize hold of the idea that the two 
are practically identical and take no pains to ascer- 
tain the more extended field offered by algebraical 
forms, and others, thinking there is nothing new for 
them, do not bring any interest to bear on their 
work. We cannot help thinking it is a mistake to 
spend much time at the beginning with substitutions, 
the teacher should press on as quickly as possible so 
as to roach an easy type of simple equation (c.y., 
without negative quantities) at which point the 
pupil’s interest in the subject begins to quicken. 

The solution of an equation should be based 
strictly on Euclid’s axioms respecting equalities of 
sums and differences and their extensions to equali- 
ties of products and quotients. The process so 
commonly taught of “ taking over a term to the 
other side and changing its sign,” is a mark of un- 
sound teaching. The pupil should be made to realise 
each time he pei’formsthe operation that he is adding 
the same quantity to, or subtracting it from, each of 
two equal quantities. 

When his interest in the subject has been aroused 
in this way, the pupil should be introduced to the 
idea of negative quantities. By means of numerous 
illustrations the pupil should be led first to consider 
a negative quantity as one which is “ less than 
nothing.” Let him suppose three men each possess- 
ing £10, and who bought goods respectively for £6, 
£10 and £16. Here he would see that after settling 
their accounts the first would possess £6 less than 
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£10, i.e., £o ; the second £10 less than £10, i.e., 
£0 ; and the third £15 less tlian £10, i.ti., £6 less 
than £0, in other words he would he £5 in debt. 
The conception of a debt as a negrativc possession is 
one that boys easily grasp. The centigrade thermo- 
meter scale also furnishes a good illustration in 
teaching negative quantitie.s, since we can reckon 
degrees below zero. The idea of a negative quantity 
is not, however, complete until it is realised that it 
has the " power of neutralising a positive quantity 
of equal magnitude.” This is easily taught by 
setting the children to balance little accounts ; 
£10 and — £10, i.e., £10 in hand and £10 in debt, 
etc. If the cla.sa is studying such a subject as 
electricity, illustrations should be drawn from that ; or 
distances towards the N. should be regarded as 
negative distances towards tho S. 

The time spent in giving the children a thoroitgh 
grasp of negative quantities will bear ample fruits 
in all the subsequent work. In addition it will no 
longer bo nece.ssary to “ add separately the positive 
and the negative quantities and then subtract and put 
down the difference with the sign of the greater.” 
Thus in finding the sum of 4a: — 7a; — 15aj+ 21a! — 8a:, 
the mental work would be; — 4,— 3,- 18, + 3,— 6 ; 
and — 5x would be set down as the result. 

More time should be given to oral or mental prac- 
tice in multiplication. This will be amply repaid 
when the pupils come to study factors. Children 
should have no hesitation at all in giving the product 
of two such binomial expressions as(a!± 3)(a:± 8), and 
very little in giving the product of such binomials as 
(a!+3«)(a;— 8a) or (3a!+7a)(2a:— 6a). They should 
also be required to give the co-elScient of any 
assigned term in the product of two multinomials, 
the power of picking out those term,s only which are 
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concerned in the production of the required term is 
very useful, and when it has been acquired will 
enable the pupil to write down the whole product 
without setting down the partial products. This i.s 
better than the method of “ detached co-efficients ” as 
generally taught. Similarly the “Italian” method 
recommended in “ long division ” in arithmetic might 
be applied to shorten the work of division in algebra. 

In either case, however, the teacher loses a ready 
means of detecting those pupils who make an im- 
proper use of the answers given at the end of the 
book. When the work is set out at length the 
teacher has a ready check on the work if he only 
casts a glance at the order of the signs in the 
partial products. 

The teacher who wishes his class to do well in Factors, 
this subject must devote a great deal of time to the 
study of factors Ability to resolve expressions into 
factors IS absolutely essential for efficient work not 
only in finding H.O.F and L.C.M., but in manipu- 
lating fractions, solving quadratic equations and 
many other parts of algebra. In finding H. C F. 
the pupil should look out for factors not only in 
the given expressions, but fading to find them and 
starting to work by the ordinary process he should 
try to find factors at every step. In simplifying 
fraotionsvtime is generally saved by first factorising 
every numerator and every denominator. 

Pupils who are quick at factors will solve quadra- 
tic equations more rapidly by factorising than by 
any other method, and are frequently able to ■> deal 
with equations of a degree higher than the second. 

It IS very desirable that pupils should be taught 
the properties of an expression which result from its 
being symmetrical. This knowledge greatly moreases 
the pupil’s power. 
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GEOJtETRY. 

vant'^at^" Geometry may be regarded both as an art and as 
a science, from the former point of vie-w it will be 
considered in the chapter on drawing ; here we shall 
deal with it strictly as a science. As such it is 
justly entitled to be considered the formal science 
■par e-xcellence. This characteristic make.s it of the 
highest value in a school curriculum. We have 
already refeiTed to the splendid practical training 
in deduction which it offers. At the same time we 
must admit that it is not quite true to its own ideal. 
Thus it is claimed that all its definitions are rigor- 
ously correct, and that there is no equivocation of 
terms. But we cannot proceed very far without 
finding that even such a term as “ straight line ” has 
two significations in Euclid — sometimes denoting a 
line of nnliinitcd length and sometimes a rectilineal 
segment — while the term “circle” which we are 
taught to regard in Euclid as “a plane figure,” 
denotes in analytical geometry a line. Still in spite 
of these weaknesses, geometry has been for centuries 
the .science which men have studied in order to 
acquire the method of pursuing others. 

Now the very fact that its benefits are intellectual 
and not utilitarian handicaps the subject heavily in 
the competition for the pupil’s favour. «Stobaeus 
tells us that “ a youth who had begun to read 
geometry with Euclid, when he had learned the 
first proposition, -asked ‘What do I get by learning 
these things ? ’ So Euclid called his slave and said, 
“ Give him 3d. since he must make a gain out of 
what he learns.” So when Mr. Tulliver first visits 
Tom at school, the boy says — “ I wish you’d ask Mr. 
Stelling not to let me do Euclid — it brings on the 
toothache, I think.” 
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Geometry may be taught either synthetically and 
deductively or analytically and inductively, and we 
have to consider which of these methods we ought 
to follow. The former is open to the objection that 
it requires a more mature intellect and judgment 
than the latter, though the benefits it confers are 
unquestionably greater. Analytically treated geo- 
metry may form part of a kindergarten course. 

The kindergarten geometry is very useful as a 
preliminary training as it enables us to teach defini- 
tions through the concrete, and to give our children 
an idea of space relationships. Thus starting with 
such a solid as a cube we might easily give an idea 
of the three dimensions. Next we can lead children 
to see that the wooden cube is surrounded by air, 
and there must be a place where the wood leaves off 
and the air begins, and so lead up to the idea of a 
surface — wliich consists 'neither of wood nor air, but 
is simply the boundary between them, and can with 
equal propriety bo called the surface of the air or 
the surface of the wood. The use of the latter name 
only generally leads to the idea that the surface is 
composed “ of wood,” which entirely precludes the idea 
of a surface having two dimensions only. Carrying 
this process of analysis further the 
pupils will grasp the geometrical idea 
of a line, as something capable of 
dividing one part of a plane from 
another but itself forming part of 
neither. The last step in the analysis 
gives the mathematical point In the 
lesson on the cube the teacher points 
out the numbers of similar and dis- 
similar units — surfaces, edges (lines) 
and corners (points) ; but this is not enough ; the 
child should be exercised in finding how many pairs 
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can be formed by each set of units — thus the sur- 
faces of the cube are either opposite or adjacent, 
while there are four different relationships possible 
between pairs of edges and three between pairs of 
corners. Similar exercises should be given on other 
figures both solid and plane. Thus if we take an 
angular point of a hexagon any other point must be 
either adjacent, next but one, or next but two 
to it.^ 

No attempt should be made to prove theorems by 
means of kindergarten methods. They are incapable 
of giving more than a proof to a particular case and 
unfit the pupil for the general proofs which ho will 
work at deductively later on. 

Euclid V geometry deductively it is absolutely 

Qoometry construction .should bo allowed or 

statement asserted (except a postulate or axiom) 
Avhioh has not been arrived at by previous proposi- 
tions, and to these propo.sitions references must bo 
given. 

If a teacher were concerned solely with edu- 
cating his own pupils he could draw up a course 
of propositions for them in any seriucncc he thought 
best. But for good or evil, the impils’ work must 
come to the test of an examination, and hence the 
need for a standard order of propositions to which 
reference may be made. The standard which has 
kept the field universally for many centuries and 
still holds it in this country is the course drawn up 
by Euclid. It is no doubt capable of improvement 
in many points, but the demands of our public 
examining bodies make it difficult for any would-bo 
improver to compete with it. 

Assuming that the course (whether Euclid’s or 

’ This simple fact plays a very important part in chemical 
philosophy. 
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another) has been decided on, the teacher should set General 
about teaching the definitions, and -will find that the Teaow'^ 
kindergarten preparation has laid a sound foundation, laments 
He should exorcise the pupils in tiying the effect 
of omitting phrases from definitions, e.g . — “ in the 
same plane ” or “ both ways ” from the definition of 
parallel lines. This will impress upon the pupil the 
importance of such phrases. 

On reaching the first proposition he should explain 
the structure of a proposition, and show that when 
the general enunciation is given any one can write 
the particular enunciation from it. This often gives 
boys a considerable amount of encouragement. It 
is then advisable to go straight through the book, 
treating each proposition as a deduction on those 
preceding it, and leading the boys to discover the 
proof for themselves. The enunciation should then 
be committed to memory for future reference, but no 
more effort made to remember the proposition than 
is usually bestowed on remembering a deduction. 

As we proceed a classification of the theorems 
should be made, e g. (a) those that prove the equality 
of two lines, 4, 6, &c. ; (b) tho.se that prove the 
equality of two angles, 4, 5, 8, Ac. Then when the 
pupil comes to a new proposition, he asks himself (a) 
what has to be proved, (6) which propositions may 
prove such a thing, (c) what hypotheses are re- 
quired in each case and which one does the new 
proposition grant. 

The relations between propositions should always 
be pointed out — not merely when one propositicn is 
the converse of another, but such relations as those 
existing between I 4 and 24 ; 8 and 25, or I 6 and 
18 ; 6 and 19. 

After this the book should be thoroughly revised 
and exercises on the propositions worked This 
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CHAP. 


plan will excite much more interest in the subject 
than the too common plan of lingering over one or 
two early propositions until they are letter perfect. 
The pupils will feel that the subject is by no means 
beyond then* ken, and will be less inclined to say 
“there’s no sense in it,” and “it brings on the 
toothache.” 

The second book is generally regarded as difficult 
to teach, but the key to it really lies in the fact that 
a rectangle or a square may be I’epresented by two 
methods — intuitively and symbolically. 

A BE E 



Thus the two annexed figures may be described 
either as the figures ABCD and EFGH — descriptions 
which appeal to our notions gained by “ looking on ” 
the figures — or as the square on AB and the rect- 
angle EF’FG — titles under which they might be 
described even without being drawn, Now the 
principle on which most of the propositions of the 
second book are proved is to show that the various 
quantities are equal when regarded intuitively and 
then to express them symbolically. 

The other parts of Euclid present no special 
difficulty when the first two books have been 
thoroughly mastered. 

Higher Mathematics. 

We will bring this chapter to a close with a few 
remarks on teaching the higher mathematics. 
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Trigonometry combines the advantages and dis- Trigoaome- 
advantages of algebra and geometry. 

(a) The ease which the use of algebraical treat- 
ment lends the subject tends to obscure the geo- 
metrical or intuitional, interpretation of the processes 
and results. (6) It proceeds deductively, step by 
step like geometry, but great care has to be exercised 
in discriminating between the formuliB wliich should, 
and those which should not, be retained in the 
memory. The number of really fundamental for- 
mulae is small. 

With the help of compasses and protractors rough 
instruments can easily be constructed which should 
be used for practical exercises in determining the 
heights and distances of inacce.ssible objects, the 
areas of playgrounds, fields, &o. 

It is a matter of regret that the use of logarithms 
should be practically confined to this subject and 
not made part of the ordinary arithmetic course. 

In the higher foi-ms of secondary schools this Oonios 
branch should be included, the chief properties of 
the curves being taught either through Geometrical 
Conics or Analytical Geometry. It is also advisable Differential 
to give the senior pupils of such schools an intro- i^wgrai 
duction to the calculus . — Oaiouiue. 

(a) Because of its great practical use (e.g., in en- 
gineering). (b) Because it gives pupils a stronger 
hold over their previous mathematical study by 
enabling them to view it from another stand-point, 
and (c) Because it furnishes a new instrument for 
the prosecution of more advanced mathematical 
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Elementaey Science and Object Lessons 

Attempts have been made to distinguish between 
these two by defining object lessons as the study of 
the object itself, and elementary science lessons as 
tbo studj^ of prmciples which the object illustrates. 
Although there is much truth in this distinction 
in practice the difference is impossible to maintain 
and the better the teacher the more truly scientific 
will his object lessons become. The barrier between 
the two was kept up in the elementary code by 
classifying them as separate subjects, and requiring 
every school to give object lessons in the lower stand- 
ards, while ranking elementary science as a class 
subject with geography, history and grammar. The 
consequence of this was that lists of thirty object 
lessons, generally of the mo.st heterogeneous nature, 
were prepared in every school, and valuable oppor- 
tunities of using these lessons to the best advantage 
were thrown away. Thus, it was no unusual thing 
to se6 a list something like the following : — 

The whale. 

Comb-making. 

A steam-engine. 

An egg, &c. 
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However interesting these subjects may be indi- 
vidually, it cannot be denied that the wrench from 
subject to subject must be painful to an intelligent 
teacher, and the loss of sequence and consequent 
opportunities of comparison and development is very 
serious. Fortunately the new code has to a large 
extent, minimised this difference, and, while still 
retaining the two names, requires that the object 
lessons shall lead up to some particular class sub- 
ject, and insists upon the teaching of elementary 
science in the lower .standards by means of object 
lessons. The difference between the two is merely 
of degree, and object lessons should be looked upon 
as elementary Elementary Science. 

The aims of both are the same, and while in 
object lesson teaching greater attention ivill be 
paid to the development of the powers of observa- 
tion, and of clear expression of facts observed, the 
reasoning faculties will not be neglected. Easy in- 
ferences and generalizations will be obtained when- 
ever possible, and the lessons will be so arranged in 
sequence as to give frequent opportunities of com- 
parison and deduction. In elementary science 
lessons the principle underlying the fact becomes 
of greater importance, and the reasoning powers 
must do a greater share of work. 

In drawing up lists of object lessons, therefore, Lists ot 
the subject to which they will have to lead will Lessons, 
form the main consideration, and the position of 
each lesson in the series will be easy to determine. 

The teacher, in drawing up the series, shoulcf not 
be bound too much by the exact meaning of the 
word object lesson, but should be able to include 
lessons in which the facts observed in previous les- 
sons may be reviewed, and their value pressed home 
to a deWtion or generalization. Thus in a series 
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of object lessons on Natural History, where the 
classification of animals is the main object of the 
series, the course might develop as follows : 

1. A geranium. 

2. A mouse. 

3. Plant and animal compared. 

4. A shrimp. 

6. A herring, 

6. Animals with or without hackhone. 

In lessons 1 and 2 the points which the teacher 
should emphasize are those which he will require in 
the third lesson, and so on throughout the series. In 
other words, the objects -vill be studied more as types 
than as individuals. 

When the list of object lessons to be given has 
Prepara- been placed in the class teacher’s hands, he should 
qf carefully study it in order to determine the chain 
Lmon. which binds the lessons in the series together, and 
the exact relation that each lesson is intended to 
bear to the others. Thus in the six lessons given as 
illustrative of a course in natural history, a very 
good lesson on a geranium or a mouse might be 
given which would be utterly valueless as leading to 
the comparison of plants and animals, or as helping in 
any way to a knowledge of the classification of 
animals. Where the class teacher is inexperienced 
or weak, the head teacher should carefully point out 
the purpose of the lesson, and should discuss with 
him jjihe best method of giving the lesson. 

Many teachers, in preparing notes for any lesson, 
begin % stating the object of the lesson. This 
should be obvious from its position in the series of 
lessons or from its title, and general statements 
such as “to cultivate the powers of observation,” 
“to develop the knowledge of the children,” are 
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both futile and absurd. The object of the series of 
lessons is the important matter, and each lesson is 
but an item leading to this important result. 

When the purpose of the lesson has been deter- 
mined, the selection of the matter to be taught ' 
becomes easy. Great care must be taken that the 
points essential to the following lessons are thor- 
oughly taught, and all extraneous matter rigidly 
excluded. Inexperienced teachers are apt to over- 
burden their lessons with subject-matter, and be- 
wilder both themselves and their class with too many 
facts or too much description. 

It is in the method of teaching that the difference 
between teachers is principally shown, and it is in a,idmvl^ 
this that the inexperienced teacher will require 
most assistance from the head teacher. The teaolier 
has to remember that he is not only giving a lesson 
for a certain object, but that he has to interest his 
pupils while doing so, and has to concentrate their 
attention upon the subject so that the object of the 
lesson may be attained. Clearness of expression 
and apt verbal illustrations are obvious necessities 
for the end, and the class teacher should carefully 
cultivate these. The school museum, pictures, 
diagrams, &e., should be thoroughly examined by 
the teacher, and everything likely to be of use in 
the lesson should be noted It is not neces.sary to 
have many objects or diagrams to illustrate a lesson. 

The right object or diagram is the only one neces- 
sary, and all extra illustration of this kind is harm- 
ful, tending to distract instead of to concentrate the 
attention of the class. The children themselves 
should be interested in illustrating their lesson, and 
where possible each should have the object itself 
before him. The natural curiosity of the child 
delights in being directed into fresh channels, and 
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where a shrimp or a flower or seed can be pulled to 
pieces and examined, there is little fear of non- 
success. Where the course of lessons is one of 
natural history, each pupil should be encouraged to 
watch his own seed or silkworm develop, and to 
record hi.s observation in writing. 

The value of the Uackhoard for the sketch which 
aptly illusti’ates, or for recording the important 
points of the lesson canpot be over-rated. The 
young teacher most frequently neglects this point, 
either from desire to hurry on with the lesson or 
from ignorance of its value. The blackboard should 
.show a precis of the lesson. Questions carefully 
aelocted are an important aid in the development of 
a lesson. A few should Be put at the beginning of 
the Ic.sson, in order to make sure that the ground 
previon.sly prepared is ready for further cultivation. 
At each stage questions should be asked, in order to 
see that the new material is thoroughly grasped. 
At the end of the lesson, or dui’ing pauses after an 
important stage has been completed, the oliildron 
should be encouraged to ask any question which may 
solve their difliculties. Finallj', the teacher should 
question himself as to whether the lesson has been a 
success or a failure, and should seek the reason in 
either case. The teacher who wishes to succeed 
will profit equally by his sucec.s.S03 and his failures. 
He will learn that there are few lessons which might 
not be improved, and will find ways of interesting 
his pupils in subjects ajeparently -without inl.erest. He 
will discover -when to “ tell ” and wlien to “ elicit,” 
when to follow up a boy’s answer and when to leave it, 
when to illustrate and when to explain. The order of 
his class, at first apparently so difficult to obtain, -will 
in time require no effort, and the pupils will be as 
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It must not be forgotten that the accurate obser- (d) semnd- 
vation which the teacher should try to cultivate in of'iegmmf 
his object lessons should be accompanied by a power 
of expression equally accurate. Careless or slipshod 
answering should never be allowed, and in all classes 
the matter of the lesson should he utilised for les- 
sons in composition. Some teachers use their object 
lessons as a means of expanding the vocabulary of 
their children, and try to introduce one or two fresh 
words to them at each lesson. Provided the words 
so introduced are such as are likely to prove of use 
to the children in after life, and are not mere techni- 
cal words, the practice is a very good one, The 
teacher should make a list of the words so intro- 
duced, and should frequently revive them, until 
they become part of the ordinary vocabulary of 
the children. 

The remarks made upon object lessons apply Elementary 
equally to lessons in science, but greater importance Lo^wns, 
must be attached to the sequence of the lessons and 
the methods of illustration. Great care must be 
taken that all apparatus required for each lesson 
is ready and in working order, revision of funda- 
mental points must be more frequent, and the warn- 
ing about the danger of over-illustration must be 
remembered. Lessons on the theoretical part of the 
subject will be more frequent, and perhaps to a 
young teacher less attractive, but most important. 

They should never be “ shirked ” nor passed over 
until the theory they teach has been thoroughly 
mastered. In giving a series of elementary s8ience 
lessons on any subject, it is a good plan to get all 
the sets of examination questions upon the subject 
you can find, and to see that your class can answer 
all that come within the range of your work after 
you have given the lesson. Technical terms are 
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more allowable in the liigher standards, although 
these should be admitted with caution, and only 
when their greater accuracy makes their use 
essential. 

Written The practice of oral examination, which is now 

Answers, elementary schools, has tended to 

abolish the written science answer almost entirely. 
This is a misfortune, because the power of clear ex- 
pression should develop hand in hand with the 
development of the other powers of the mind. What 
confusion of expression and thought exists in the 
mind of a child who may answer intelligently any 
verbal question you may set is known only to those 
teachers who have required the verbal answers to be 
followed by the written paper. It is on this ac- 
count, therefore, that written answers to questions 
and composition upon the subject of the lesson 
should be frequently required. Any teacher who 
has prepared children for examination in science will 
agree that it is much more difficult to get good 
written answers than to give the children an intelli- 
gent knowledge of the subject. 

Note-iooks. Special note-books should be kept by each pupil 
for each science subject. In the lower classes the 
notes should be dictated, but the upper children 
should be encouraged and practised in the art of 
taking their own brief notes. In all classes neat 
diagrams should be insisted upon, and will be ob- 
tained with little difficulty. The diagram is the 
“ map ” of science, and a good one saves much 
written explanation. 

Apparatus. One of the greatest difficulties in the teaching of 
Elementary Science has been due to the lack of 
apparatus for teaching it. In most good schools 
now, however, sufficient apparatus for the teaching 
of the subject taken in the school is generally 
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provided It is a pity that a special room for 
practical work is not provided in every school. A 
room fitted with ordinary tables and provided with 
a gas and water supply would generally be sufificient 
and an excellent course of lessons in practical science 
requiring little apparatus could easily be devised. 

The teaching of science in schools at present is now 
almost entirely tlieoretical, and the teacher can only 
make it more practical by encouraging his children 
to make and experiment with their own apparatus at 
home — a plan not always without an element of 
danger — or can allow one of his boys occasionally to 
perform the experiments in front of the class. The 
most valuable of all science teaching, viz., Quanti- 
tative work in Physios or Chemistiy is utterly 
impossible under present ciroumstance.s, and the 
great majority of children leave school with the 
uncertain foundation of untested theoretical know- 
ledge. 

To meet the difficulties of providing apparatus Peripatetlo 
and to ensure that the teaching is done by qualified 
teachers a system of peripatetic teaching has been 
adopted in some districts. The advantages of 
having a qualified teacher and adequate apparatus 
are very great, but the results of such teaching are 
nob always so beneficial as might be expected. It is 
impossible for a teacher who visits many schools to 
be enthusiastic for the individual school, or to have 
that personal knowledge of each child which operates 
so powerfully for the help of the class teacher. 

Where enthusiasm exists, it is enthusiasm fdr the 
subject which the peripatetic teacher is apt to force 
into a prominence much out of its natuial per- 
spective. The weekly lesson consists in the perform- 
ance of a few experiments more or less interesting 
by a peripatetic teacher who has no personal interest 
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in the class before him, and who sometimes lias to have 
the class kept in order by the class teacher, Between 
the intervals of his visits the class teacher generally 
revises and amplifies the lesson given, and sometimes 
feels resentment that the credit for success is not 
always his. It would be much better if the man- 
agers or head teacher encouraged the class teachers 
to become qualified in the subjects they wish to be 
taught by attending classes conducted by specialists 
in the teaching of the subject, and the peripatetic 
teacher could limit his work to those clas.ses with 
much more advantage. 



CHAPTER XIV 


PRACTlCAIi OR manual SUBJECTS 

On the techaical side of education, writing is 
taken in all elementary schools, drawing in nearly 
all hoys’ schools, and some girls’ and infants’ 
departments, and woodwork (boys), cookery, laundry 
work and houseivifery (girls), in some of the better 
equipped urban schools. In many schools also 
various kinds of hand and eye work — clay-modelling, 
paper cutting and mounting, colour-work, cardboard 
modelling, etc — form part of the curriculum. Except 
writing and drawing, the others are still considered 
as a little outside the ordinary course and special 
text-books and training are necessary if they are to 
be properly taught. 


WRITING. 

Although we have included writing among the 
technical subjects, it is taught in the elementary 
schools more from its direct and frequent utilitj^tlian 
from any idea of its influence in the correlation of 
hand and eye. The utmost advantage, therefore, is 
not taken of writing as a means of manual 
training, although it is impossible to teach writing 
well without developing to some extent the 
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deftness of hand and accuracy of eye which all 
manual instruction seeks to cultivate. 

The three principal “ points ” of good writing are 
legibility, rapidity, and beauty. Until quite recent 
years beauty and legibility were the main considera- 
tions of writing masters, and a style of writing was 
taught in which every element of a letter was made 
with the utmost exactitude of slope, thickness, 
height, etc., and the pen was lifted for each stroke. 
A style of writing thus became general and known as 

Copper- copperplate, which, if not so elaborately ornamented 
^vith fancy flourishes as the calligraphy of olden 
times, was yet laborious in production. Of its 
legibility and beauty, when carefully written, there 
can be no doubt, and its value as hand and 
eye training was much greater than that of 
the systems now generally taught. It had the 
advantage too of directing the care of the teacher 
towards the various elements which make up our 
written characters. 

Suhauser study of the elements of writing, and elabor- 

syatem, ate precision of detail, was beat evinced in what is 
known as the Muihauser system of teaching writing, 
in which the written characters were taught by com- 
bining the elements, and the exact slope of the 
writing, and the position of the junctions of the 
various elements were fixed by means of cross 
lines. For the style of writing it taught the system 
was an excellent one, and its method of commencing 
with the elements and working on to their combina- 
tions^must always be followed if writing is to be 
taught successfully. 

WritiS Owing, however, in ,a large measure to the in- 
fluence of the Civil Service Examination, this great 
precision of detail and accuracy is now thought too 
laborious and a freer and more cursive system of 
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writing is generally taught. The writing slopes 
much less than formerly, and is sometimes vertical, 
while each word is written as far as possible without 
lifting the pen. Legibility is obtained by making the 
letters rounder than formerly, while the speed with 
Avhich the writing can he done is much greater than 
was previously the case. There is little or no sacri- 
fice in beauty if the tops and bottoms of the small 
letters are in parallel straight lines, and if all letters 
have the same slope, and if the capitals are shapely. 

We regret the parsimonious attention paid to the 
capitals in some modern systems. Owing to the com- 
parative rarity of capitals, the amount of time spent 
in investing them with a little artistic merit is small, 
while the effect is great. In fact writing may aptly 
be compared with a column in architecture, the 
beauty of which is attained by securing evenne.ss 
and regularity in the shaft and ornament in the 
capital. 

The reaction from copperplate to the more cursive Ujiright v 
style resulted at first in a great tendency towards 
“ upright ” or vertical writing, and this style still 
keeps its ground in some schools. The pendulum, 
however, is swinging now towards the adoption of a 
slight slope. It is found that the vertical writing 
produces a cramped manner of holding the pen, and 
is apt ill time to degenerate into a backward slope, 
which is still more cramped. 

There is much diversity of opinion as to whether Oogpooks 
the copybook or the blackboard is the best medium board, 
for the teaching of writing. In the hands of a^ood 
teacher either system will produce good results, and 
whether copybooks are adopted or not the blackboard 
will take an important share in the teaching. The 
disadvantages of the blackboard are that it cannot 
always ho plainly seen by eveiy boy in the class, and 
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that the difficulty of obtaining uniformity of style and 
detail throughout the school is much greater than 
■when copybooks are used. Its great advantage is 
that the teacher can choose liis examples to meet the 
difficulties of his class as they arise. 

When copybooks are used uniformity throughout 
the school is secured. A good copybook should 
repeat the figures in each number, and should not 
contain grammatical or other definitions about which 
there can he any diversity of opinion. The danger 
of copybooks is that after the first line the child will 
copy his own writing, and will so gradually slip from 
the pattern set. With careful supervision he should 
not repeat his errors of shape or spelling, and where 
such repetition occurs careful supervision has been 
lacking. To avoid this slipping away from the copy 
many plans have been devised. The copies are 
sometimes printed on separate slips and each copy is 
written but once ; different copies are placed lower 
down on the same page ; some teachers begin writing 
from the bottom of the page instead of the top. 

Where the teaching is done entirely from the 
blackboard, the head teacher will do well to obtain 
the series of copybooks of the style he wishes 
to adopt and place the numbers in the hands of the 
class teachers. 

In If a uniform style of writing has been taught 
from the very earliest beginnings in the infant school 
each child who has passed Standard V. should be able 
to produce a legible piece of writing with a fair amount 
of style and speed. The writing lessons after that 
should be rarely necessary. Until that time all writ- 
ing done in the various classes should reach the copy- 
book standard, but after that the same perfection 
should not always he insisted upon. So long as the 
writing does not deteriorate into a slipshod and care- 
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less style, and the letters are formed correctly, 
individualities of style should not be too rigidly 
suppressed. It must be remembered, that in many 
lessons writing is only the medium of expression and 
that provided it is easily legible it fulfils the purpose 
for which it is used. Where “ copy-book ” writing 
is insisted upon in grammar lessons or composition 
lessons the concentration of thought necessary for 
good grammar and good composition will be 
impossible. 

It is strange that so little time is giveu to the 
various kinds of prmting and engrossing in the 
higher standards of the school. Ornamental printing 
is much appreciated by the children and forms a 
valuable training to both hand and eye. 

The Head Teacher should see w 

1 That the system of writing is uniform through- writing 
out the school. senora y 

2. That the same style is taught m the infant 
school. 

The class teacher 

1. Should thoroughly understand the system he 
nas to teach, down to the details of its various 
elements. 

2. Should mark each line of writing as it is done, 
and never pass slipshod ivork. 

3. Should use the blackboard freely for the 
correction of errors. 

4. Should give text and half-text writing to his 
class whatever its standard. 

6. In the upper classes should let the childi’en ex- 
amine their own writing for the various faults of slope, 
size, spacing, &c , and mark the faults themselves. 

6. In the lower standards and in the infant 
school should use the pencil rather than the pen. 

Many teachers use the pencil up to the end of 
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Standard I., and there seems some -wisdom in inti’o- 
ducing the difficulties of pen and ink after the 
kno-wledge of the formation of the letters has been 
gained rather than at the same time. 

7. At each examination should make a list of 
children who write badly and should give the.se 
cluldren extra practice in writing. 


Dkawing. 


ot 

sorraitlon. 


Hand and 
ordlnated. 


means of 
UlUBtra- 
tion. 


Of all the various forms of technical work advo- 
cated for the elementary schools, drawing is un- 
doubtedly the most generally useful, and most 
generally taught. The advantages of teaching this 
subject are many. 

1. Tlio faculty of “.seeing” an object as a whole 
and in detail is gradually strengthened as (ho child 
advances from the simpler to i.ho more advanced 
copies of the higher standards. 

2. The hand is co-ordinated witli the eye, and 
what the eye secs the hand reproduces as exactly as 
possible. The importance of the co-ordination of 
hand and eye is so generally recognized that off- 
shoots and developments from Iho study of drawing 
have been introduced into many schools, and have 
assumed the title of Hand and I'lyo work, a title 
the parent .subject can claim with equal right. 

3. The practice in reproducing the forms of 
objects cither from copies or from memory should 
give a ready means of illustration to each child -who 
has passed through the usual drawing coui’se. A 
rough sketch or a rough plan will frequently save 
much verbal or written explanation, and will be 
much more readily understood, Tt is a fault in the 
ordinary teaching of drawing, due probably to the 
code for drawing, that this faculty of rapid sketching 
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from memory is not more generally cultivated, and 
that so much time is given in the upper standards to 
the minute details of elaborate freehand copies. A 
boy who has passed the Standard V. course for 
Preehand with a fair amount of credit has shown 
himself capable of overcoming the ordinary diffi- 
culties of Preehand Drawing, and in the standard.s 
above that memory drawing and rapid sketching in 
bold outline should take a much more prominent 
part. 

4. The advocates of technical training urge that Keiiet fi-on 
all work of this kind is valuable, not only intrin- 
sically, but also as affording a relief to the mental 

strain of the ordinary school routine. There can bo 
no doubt that this is true, and that the drawing 
lesson does give this advantageous change of work. 

There is a danger, however, that the argument is 
carried too far when the relief so given is made the 
lever for introducing extra technical subjects into 
the curriculum. For a man who has to do six Ijour’s 
work, and has only six hours in which to do it, the 
addition of an extra hour’s work, however pleasant 
and changeful it may he, is a form of relief which 
would not bring much thank.s. 

5. The ability to draw well is also essential in trsa in 
many of the technical pursuits in whicli a boy is Buyeots^^ 
likely to engage in after life. The scale and geo- 
metrical drawing are most likely to be useful in 

this respect, and drawing to scale should be carried 
to a much higher point than the code at present 
demands. • 

6. The insensible influence which the study of 
drawing has upon the aesthetic side of the mind iasthetir! 
is none the less valuable because it cannot easily 

be gauged. The close attention to proportion, 
symmetry, and natural growth which the subject 
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demands musb develop a love for the natural and 
beautiful, and a distaste for the crude and inartistic. 
A wider field of pleasure is opened out by the 
development of the artistic instinct, and the beauties 
of nature and of art may become serious and more 
frequent rivals to the grosser delights. 

The importance of the drawing code has been 
modified by the freedom now allowed, although it is 
probable that in most schools the code will be closely 
followed. One or two points have already been 
mentioned in which improvement might be made. 
The freehand required for the upper standards is too 
elaborate in detail, and tends too much to mechan- 
ical oop}dng. A course of study following the line 
of the Bvushwork course would be much more 
useful, and natural forms should be utilized for 
copies as far as possible. Many teachers also would 
prefer that scale drawing should be carried on up to 
the drawing of simple plans and elevations from 
specified measurements, the taking of measurements 
from drawings, and isometric projection. 

The Brushwork course suggested is an excellent 
one in many ways, and tends to develop thoroughly 
the power of rapid drawing from memory. Its 
fault is that it pays too little attention to detail, and 
leads the pupil to overestimate his real ability to draw, 
a fault which can easily be corrected by a judicious 
admixture of ordinary freehand drawing. In favour 
of the Drawing Code it must be remembered that 
its introduction has caused a great advance in the 
teaching of the subject in the elementary schools, 
and tliat any faults one may find with it are easily 
met by the freedom now given to work by any 
syllabus which her Majesty’s Inspector may be 
induced to approve. 

Two lessons per week are sufBcient ior Standards 
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I to III., and three lessons ai’e advisable in theTfmafor 
higher classes. Each lesson should he at least 40 lSS® 
minutes in length. The advantage of drawing as 
a “relief” lesson has already been mentioned, and in 
consequence the end of the session seems a very 
suitable time to adopt for the teaching of this 
subject. The end of the afternoon session is fre- 
quently adopted, and is as suitable as any other 
time, provided that the school is well lighted during 
the winter months. 

Freedom of classification within rea.sonable limits oiassifloa- 
is allowed in this subject, and is piobably more Drawing, 
necessary in this than in any other subject. The 
ability to draw well is so much a “ gift ” that the 
rate of progress made by each child varies remark 
ably. This variation, however, is not so pronounced 
in the mechanical parts of the subject, which require 
more of the mathematical talent, and a child may 
advance at very different .speed in these two branches 
of the subject. It is a good plan therefore to adopt 
a double classification for Drawing. For Scale 
Drawing and Geometry it will be found that the 
subject can well be taken in the ordinary class, 
and that the rate of advance will correspond very 
closely with the progress through the Standards. 

In Freehand and Model, however, the natural ap- 
titude IS the principal determining factor, and the 
classification will be very different from that of the 
ordinary class. Much greater licence should be 
used in promoting from class to class in these 
subjects, and the separate classification for geo- 
metrical drawing will remove the difficulties that 
might otherwise arise. If geometrical drawing be 
taken in all classes simultaneously, one rearrange- 
ment of the classes per week is avoided. 

The teaching of Freehand Drawing is sometimes 
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raeT^eaoh- comineticed in the Infant School as Kindergai’ten 
Drawing. Drawing for the very lowest classes. The value of 
drawing as a kindergarten exercise is very 
great, hut the method of drawing short thick lines 
over lines already ruled upon a slate produces a 
style of drawing which is far from freehand, and 
which leaves much to unlearn later on. In Stan- 
dards I. and II., where the Code requires the 
drawing of straight-lined figures, a carefully graduated 
syllabus should be drawn up for both ruler and 
freehand work. Some course similar to the fol- 
lowing will be found satisfactory : 

The straight lino from point to point in any 
position. 

The straight line of double or half given length. 
The straight line of fixed length (ruler). 

Buie?and Lines at right angles to (a) horizontal, (6) vertical. 
Sot squaro. (g) oblique lines. 

Lines parallel to (a) horizontal, (l>) vertical, (o) 
oblique lines. 

The meaning of an angle. Acute and obtuse 
angles. 

The square, rectangle, equilateral and right-angled 
triangles. 

At each stage figures applying the knowledge 
gained should be drawn, and these should be chosen 
so as to bo as interesting as possible. We give to 
the young teacher the following hints : 

1. Ruler drawings should be perfect. Measure 

them as frequently as possible. 

2. Cultivate a hold line from point to point, not 

a line “ sketched ” or patched together. 

3. Insist upon thin lines, but do not let thinness 

develop to the extreme of invisibility. 
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4. Do nol “ line in ” these straight-line drawings. 

5. Never pass a bad line. 

6. Give a merit mark to each drawing. 

7. Question frequently on lines and angles. 

8. Sometimes have freehand drawn before ruler. 

Children who have been through this course and 
can produce a straight-lined drawing with fair 
success should at once advance to Standard III. 
work. In this and the higher standards copies are 
set containing curved lines of increasing difficulty. 
These copies are either on class sheets or separate 
cards For class teaching the sheet is the better 
because it enables the attention of the whole class to 
be devoted to one copy, and .so lessens the teacherts 
difficulty It is impossible, too, for any pupil to 
measure the class sheet, except with his eye, and in 
consequence the bad habit of “measuring” is not 
developed. The great drawback to sheets is that it 
is impossible so to place them that every child can 
have a clear view. Before the class commences to 
draw the copy the teacher should give a lesson upon 
it, pointing out its details of general shape, propor- 
tion, growth, etc,, or obtaining suggestions upon these 
points from the children. When the class has 
formed the habit of examining the copy carefully in 
this way cards may be used. These admirable cards, 
giving hints upon these important points, are most 
useful at first, but should be so used as to give the 
ability to draw from the plain copy. We have re- 
marked already upon the importance of rapid sketch- 
ing from memory, and now add the following hints : — 

1. Try to get each copy completed. 

2. Fight against “ measuring,” by having the drawing 

of a different size from the copy, and make the 
drawings as large as the paper allows. 
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3. Insist upon the cleaning out of all working lines 

and ripon careful lining in. 

4. Pillory carelessness. 

5. Give a merit mark to each drawing. 

Somay' The difiSculty of teaching model drawing is not so 
much inherent in the subject itself as cansed by the 
fact that each child’s view of the object placed 
before him requires a difference in the drawing of it, 
and in consequence the teaching has to be mostly 
individual. It is essential, however, before beginning 
any model drawing that a few lessons should be 
given upon the main principles of the subject, and 
that such points as the eye-level, the line of sight, 
and vanishing lines should be thoroughly understood. 
The model-plane and screen are of great use in 
teaching these points, and many teachers have shown 
much ingenuity in making miniatures of these for each 
pupil. Before going on to the drawing of common 
objects, the cube, square prism, cylinder, and cone 
should be drawn from every position. The greatest 
difficulty will be found with the “ vanishing lines,” 
which the pupil will at first make not to vanish at all, 
and afterwards will make to vanish too quickly. It is 
surprising, too, how frequently the pupil will draw 
as oblique lines the .short vertical lines of a drawing 
board. 

When these simple models have been mastered it 
is well to vary the model drawing by introducing 
natural objects as frequently as possible, as well as 
harder geometrical models, 

— In drawing all models the pupil should be 
taught the importance of “ measuring ” with a 
straight arm, so as to obtain the exact proportions 
of the model before him. 

Scale drawing is at present put down as the work 
of Standard IV., and presents little difficulty. 
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Its three branches are : — 

Enlarging and reducing simple figures. 
Drawing to scale on squared paper. 

Drawing to scale on plain paper. 

It is as well before teaching scale drawing to teach 
the class how to bisect a hne and copy an angle, and 
the use of the ruler and set square in drawing right 
angles and parallels must of course be known. One 
or two lessons on the drawing of oblique lines, or of 
lines or points within a figure, will be found useful : 
eg 



The last copy presents some difficulty. 

In teaching drawing to given scales it is well to 
give the scale both ways, eg., 1 inch to 1 foot or a 
scale of tV- Frequent practice in making scales of 
2 in. to 1 ft should be given, and 
great attention paid to correct numbering and care- 
ful shading. 





4 


The above is given as an example of how a'seale 
may be drawn, and of the method of showing lines 
of given length. 

Incidentally in the lower standards the simpler aeometrt- 
forms of geometrical touching have been introduced, 
and the use of the ruler and set square should be 
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familiar to every pupil before Standard V. is readied. 
There is no difficulty in selecting a course in 
geometry, and the main points to bo aimed at in the 
teaching of geometry are (a) to secure neatness and 
accuracy of work, and (6) to leave the di.scovery of 
the geometrical principles to the pupils themselves 
as far as possible. Thus, among other facts, the 
pupU should discover from actual examples that ; 

1. The circumference contains the radius 6 times ; 

and hence the methods of making angles of 60°, 
30°. &c. 

2. The angles of a triangle = a semicircle, or two 

right angles. 

3. The relations between the angles formed by a lino 

falling across two parallel lines. Euclid I., 29. 

4. The radius and tangent are at right angles. 

T). The angle in a .semicircle is a riglit angle. 

C. The centres of touching circles and point of con- 
tact are in one straight line. 

Every variety of problem upon these sliould be 
given, and they should be developed to the fullest 
extent. Thus No. 1 may bo extended through all 
the usual angles, or may bo used to inscribe a hexagon, 
equilateral triangle, a dodecagon in a circle, to divide 
a circle in 3, 6, or 1 2 equal p.arts, or Lo construct a hex- 
agon on a given line. The teacher should endeavour 
to make the children suggast problems depending 
upon the fact discovered; in other words, should 
guide them through the subject with as little direct 
toacKiiig as possible. 

To obtain neatness of work .some rule must bo 
made concerning the thickness of linos. The general 
rule is, “ Working lines dotted or thin, given lines 
and result lines thick.” 

The solid geometry required in Standard VII. is 
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of little difficulty if the teacher has any knowledge of 
the subject. Small models of the cube and square 
prism should he in the hands of every pupil, and 
sectional models of these are also necessary. 

Test cards are obtainable in scale and geometrical 
drawing, and a teacher who is taking the subject for 
the first time will be wise to read through the series 
of cards for his class. Many of the sets of questions 
are admirable, and he will be enabled to gauge the 
degree to which he is expected to carry the subject, 
and the lines his teaching should follow. Finally, 
we will say that in drawing, as in all other subjects, 
success depends principally upon careful supervision 
and attention to detail. Although the ability to 
draw excellently is given only to few, to few also is 
the power to draw absolutely denied, and wiso care 
upon the part of the teacher will show results which 
will probably please him more than successful work 
in any other subject. 



CHAPTER XV 


SCHOOL MUSIC 

In the curriculum of the ideal education described 
by Plato in the “ Republic,” music is assigned the 
first place, and is described as the education of the 
soul. Between the ages of 1 3 and 16^ the young 
people were to study music, and not allow anything 
to take their attention from that study. In assign- 
ing such an important place to music, Plato con- 
sidered not merely the effect of a musical training on 
the mind, but its rdle in the public and private life 
of the Greeks. A person was unable to take his 
part in religious ceremonies unless he could sing ; 
while public announcements, such as the proclamation 
of edicts, were always sung to music. So much 
importance was attached to this subject by the 
Athenians that a man’s education was considered 
neglected unle.ss he had been taught to sing. Plato 
did not advocate instrumental music, and he allowed 
only such instrumental music as was serviceable in 
accompanying the voice ; such instruments as the flute 
he would banish. Aristotle, also, in his “ Politics " 
considered the refining effects of music so great that 

I Our New Code very wisely excuses boy pupil-teachers 
from the practical singing tests ; but probably among the 
Greeks and other Southern nations the voice broke earlier, 
and the adult voice began to develop at this age. 
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he advocated that three years should be devoted to a 
training in that subject. 

As the political and social conditions of the present 
day differ widely from those of the ancient Greeks — 
even if we were to grant that the object of education 
is to produce individual citizens who shall be as 
serviceable as possible to the State — some of the 
above reasons for teacliing music will be found no 
longer to hold good. Our pohtical and municipal 
duties no longer afford scope for musical talent, and 
it is not absolutely essential m the performance of 
our religious duties, although people who consider 
music an aid to devotion ought to be able to take 
their part in it. The reasons for teaching music in 
school are perhaps less utilitarian than those for 
teaching any other subject. Certainly in our 
schools we should never aim at training professional 
musicians. 

Our objects are : — (1) to provide a pleasing reorea- oujests. 
tion and amusement for the singer and his friends. 

(2) To cultivaie the (esthetic facvlty — If the 
musical teaching is carried on along the right lines, 
the pupil will not only leam to appreciate good music, 
but his general taste will be improved. 

(3) To afford training in morals, patriohsm, <tc., 
through the words of the songs learnt. If the music 
bears that relation to the words which it should 
bear, it makes the words more impressive and stirs 
the emotions more than the words alone are capable 
of doing. This fact pomts out the duty of the 
teacher in selecting Ins school songs, to choose, such 
as have “ music married to immortal verse ; ” not the 
“ lean and flashy songs ” full of bathos that one often 
comes across. 

(4) To train in distinctness of articulation . — Over 
and above that which can be given in the reading 
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lesson, much valuable training can be given through 
the singing lesson. Many well educated people are 
unable to distinguish a “pure” from an “impure” 
vowel sound in speaking, but the difference is made 
very evident in singing a sustained syllable, particu- 
larly if the voice passes from one note to another. 
In North Britain the vowel sounds are generally 
pure, but it is difficult to convince a Southerner that 
his vowel sound in “ fate ” is not pure. Let him. 


nowever, sing — g — Hoi' better still 


and observe whether he moves the vocal organs in 
sounding the vowel before it is stopped by the “ t.” 
The consonants also require greater care in singing 
than in speaking, and on the principle that 


“ Those Walk easiest who hav'e learnt to dance.” 


it follows that if good enunciation is insisted on in 
the singing lessons it must have a good effect upon 
the manner of speaking. 

(5) I'o provide a healthy pulmonary exercise . — In 
Appendix A will be found a selection of breathing 
exercises suitable for use in connection both with the 
singing and reading lessons. It should always be 
borne in mind that whatever tends to increase the 
vital capacity (i.e. the difference between the distended 
and conti-acted lungs) must be health producing. 

(6) To aid in school discipline . — ^Music is an un- 
doubted aid to discipline, not merely on account of 
its psychological effects upon the individual pupil, 
but because in the singing lesson all are taught the 
necessity of submitting to the direction of the con- 
ductor, and a feeling of co-operation is induced when 
all join in rendering a fine melody. The weak ones 
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are taught to exert themselves, and the strong are 
taught self-restraint in the pursuit of a common 
good. The disciplinary effect of part singing on the 
other hand in teaching the pursuit of a common end 
— harmony — by the co-ordination of different means 
is particularly beneficial. The 

It is a matter often discussed whether a singing 
teacher should himself be a brilliant performer. No 
doubt in the higher branches of singing the critical 
faculty in the teacher is of more importance than 
the voice. But no one can ever hope for much 
success in teaching singing to children who is not 
himself a fair singer and able to illustrate his precepts 
by setting a pattern to his pupils. In all subjects, 
but particularly in singing, children learn largely 
through imitation. 

“ We needs must love the highest when we see it,” 
and in order to lead children to love the beautiful in 
music and to sing with purity of tone it is essential 
that the teacher should be able to use his own voice 
fairly well. Scope or 

It will be seen after a little reflection that the 
whole of the teaching of singing centres round the 
training of (a) the Sar, (b) the Hije, and (a) the Voice. 

(a) The ear must be trained to appreciate the 
difference between the tones produced by others. 

To a certain extent this is a natural faculty, and in 
some few oases it seems to be entirely absent. People 
may be “ pitch-deaf,” just as they may be “ colour- 
blind.” But frequently pupils are eliminated from 
the singing class on the plea that “they ha^ no 
ear,” when with a little trouble they might be taught 
to recognise the difference in pitch between two notes, 
and even be developed into fairly good singers. It 
does not follow that a pupil is hopeless if when first 
tested he “sings doh and calls it by aU the names in 
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the scale.” It is important to discover whether the 
fault lies with the ear or the voice ; a child may 
recognise clearly the exact relation between two tones 
without being able to produce either, 

(5) The training of the eye is in itself a small 
matter in the teaching of singing, for it might fairly 
be assumed that at the time of the very first lesson 
every child in the class could recognise the difference 
between the signs d and m, and could tell whether 
a note was on a line or a space. We would include 
under this head, however, all the information respect- 
ing musical notation which is acquired through the 
ej'C, and what is still more important, the association 
of the sign with the mental image of the thing it 
represents. This is nob very difficult with respect to 
time notation, but the power of mentally hearing 
toties represented by printed marks is much more 
difficult to acquire. 

(0) The two points to attend to in voice training 
are — 

(1) The quality of the sound produced and 

(2) The amount of effort exerted in producing it. 

As we have already dealt with the question of 

breathing! direct the reader’s attention 

chiefly to the methods of securing good quality of 
bone. The first point to secure is that the pupils 
may be able to imitate a given tone, and the best 
copies to set them are a clear tone from a well 
trained teacher and a tone from a tuning foi'k held 
over a resonance jar. The former has the advant- 
age ,of inspmng them with the conviction that 
as the sound is of human origin it should lie with- 
in their own powers of production. The second 
method illustrates the necessity for forming ap- 
propriate resonance tubes with their throats, and 
! Page 102 svjrra. 
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teaches them to rely on resonance for the quality 
and quantity of their tones instead of straining their 
voices. 

When good quality has been produced with 
individual notes the next step is to secure a uni- 
formly good quality in a succession of notes of 
different pitch. To do this it is necessary to make 
the pupils feel that there is an essential difference 
between the way of producing a high note and that 
of producing a low one. We doubt the need for 
recognising more than two registers ; — the thick, in 
which the whole of the vocal cords are used, and the 
thin in which only parts are used. Not only is 
there an essential difference in the parts of the cords 
used but the efforts made to adjust the cords by means 
of the muscles of the larynx and to arrange appropri 
ate resonance chambers leads to the subjective 
impression that in the thick register the notes are 
produced from the chcM and in the thin register from 
the head. Some teachers would divide each register 
into an v^per and lower section, but this division is 
neither so marked nor so important as the division 
between the registers themselves. It will be found 
that a few notes are common to both registers 
(about 0 to G), but it is extremely important to notice 
that while the lowest note producible in the thin 
register is very much like the one next below it 
in the thick, the highest note producible in the thick 
register differs very considerably in quality from the 
one next above it in the thin. This shows that if we 
are to conceal the transition from one register Jo the 
other we must aim at training the thin register 
downwards and not extending the thick register 
upwards. Attention to this point will not only 
result in rendering the break almost imperceptible 
but will lead to the production of purer tones and 
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to the control over the voice in piano passages as 
well as to a marked diminution of the tendency to 
flatten in pitch, which is a common evil in school 
singing. 

A class teacher never has any difficulty in obtain- 
ing quantity of tone particularly from boys. His 
constant care should be to secure quality, and the 
first condition of this is restraint. Children should 
never be permitted to sing their loudest, but always 
urged to sing their sweetest. With loud singing 
faults abound and are difficult to overcome, but 
Avith well controlled singing the teacher can more 
readily detect the faults and show the class how to 
get rid of them. The tendency to sing flat and to 
produce raucous tones, and the quickly resulting 
fatigue are avoided in the second case. The tones, 
if they fail at all, fail through being either “gut- 
tural” or " woolly.” The former fault is remedied 
by telling the cliildren to produce the tone well 
forward in the mouth; the second is due to the 
breath being allowed to escape through the glottis 
before its edges have been brought together, or to 
the use of too much breath. The teacher should 
point out how the fault occurs and give some 
pattern singing. 

Notatons. Each notation has its own staunch supporters and 
we do not propose here to take up the cudgels on 
behalf of either system. The two considerations 
that should guide teachers are that on the one hand 
the Sol-fa notation is simpler and hence more suit- 
able >r beginners, while on the other the staff 
notation is in almost universal use for singing and 
has undisputed claims to superiority for instrumental 
music. It seems therefore advisable that the sol-fa 
notation should be used with the beginners and for 
the bulk of the school music, but it seems a great 
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pity that so many children, are allowed to leave school 
knowing abaoliitoly nothing of the staff notation, 
although their taste for music has been stimulated, 
and a coiisiderahle amount of practical skill acquired. 

The conditions under which singing can be taught stages 
in schools vary so widely that it is quite impossible Teaching 
to give a scheme which .shall be applicable to all. 

The Instructions to Inspectors state that “ for 
purposes of examination the standards may be 
grouped into divisions thus ; — 

1st Division = Infants. 

2nd „ = Standards I and II. 

3rd „ = Standards III and IV. 

4tli „ = Standards V. and upwards.” 

The requirements for those several divisions are 
sufficiently indicated by the specimen tests issued 
with the Instructions. 

In the junior and infant stages the songs prepared Songs, 
should be taught more by ear than in the senior 
division, in which they should be worked at in the 
first instance as sight exercises in time and tune. 
Sweetness of singing should always bo aimed at. 

In the infant stage it is advisable to confine the 
work to simple melody. In the junior stage rounds 
should be introduced, as they are only a little more 
difficult than one part music and form a splendid 
introductory practise for part-smging. In tlio .senior 
stage the songs should frequently be part-songs. 

Unison songs should in each division fom a large 
part of the work. The general lack of re^l alto 
voices among children makes it difficult to take more 
than two parts Unison songs afford better material 
for voice training and supply melodies which every 
child may sing at home. 

The singing lesson is one that calls for great 

T 2 
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Eesson ^ judgment on the part of the teacher, it should as 
a rule last about half an hour, and should not be 
allowed to exceed forty minutes, as childrens’ voices 
soon tire and great hai-m is done by working with 
the voice after it begins to show signs of fatigue. 

The principal interest of the lesson naturally 
centres round the songs, which should be regarded 
as the " finished product.” The actual singing should 
therefore be allotted the greater portion of time in 
the lesson, but in every lesson a certain portion of 
the time should he devoted to the theory and technical 
exercises. The following is suggested as a suitable 
division -of a forty minutes lesson with a senior class. 

(1) Voice exorcises, such as scales sung 

to the diSerent vowel sounds . 4 minutes. 

(2) Modulator work and ear-training 8 „ 

(3) Exercises from a graduated course 

on time and tune with instruc- 
tion in theory 13 „ 

(4) Songs, including points of theory 

which arise inciden tally from them 16 , , 

It is not suggested that the songs should come all 
together at the end ; after each section it is a good 
plan to sing one of the songs previously learned. 

As soon as it is decided to take up part singing, 
Class. the children should be carefully divided according to 
the “ compass ” of their voices. Much harm may be 
done by setting children to attempt to sing parts 
that are outside the range of their voices. The 
groups,singing difierent parts should be arranged side 
by side and not one behind the other j the latter 
arrangement precludes that feeling of mutual support 
which is so necessary especially when beginning part 
music, and at the same time the children are more 
easily thrown off their part by hearing another part 
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sung just behind them. In singing, the influence of 
a child upon the children in front of him is so 
marked that it is a good plan to put the best singers 
at the back, where they can give more help to their 
weaker companions, and the worst singens in front, 
where they not only receive help from the better 
ones behind them (and in some cases are actually by 
this means prevented from “putting the others out 
but their singing is more under the teacher’s ken than 
if it had to pass through two or three rows of good 
singers. Children should .sit or stand at ease, and not 
in any cramped or constrained positions. 

In class-singing it is especially important to culti- 
vate habits of attention to such points as marks of 
expression, correctness of phrasing and articulation. 

Although our chief object is to teach class singing, 
yet as the future singer will generally be required to 
sing alone, the teacher should endeavour to cultivate 
solo singing. To lead up to this the class miglit 
sing in sections, which, with practice, may be reduced 
in size, and finally individuals may be called upon to 
sing alone. Much greater self-confidence is required 
in this than in reading alone, and after once failing 
the pupil is only with great difficulty induced to make 
a second attempt, so that the teacher requires to 
exercise great discretion in calling upon individuals. 

He should afford them every encouragement, and 
begin with exeroises well within their powers until 
they have gained confidence. 

It must always be homo in mind that in a song 
we have to consider both music and words, and the good Songs 
importance of the latter cannot be overlooked. The 
words should be inspired by a true poetic feeling, and 
the tune should be in agreement with them. We find 
that the great song writers, such as Schubert, were 
careful to choose words by the great poets, and their 
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music was no doubt largely inspired by the beauty of 
the lyrics for which it was composed. 

If the words and music are thus related thej’^ will 
always produce the same feeling. This is illustrated 
by tbe inability of most people to remember the name 
of a hymn tune, but they denote it by the first line 
of the words with wliich it is used. It is therefore 
advisable not to replace the tune generally associated 
with a given set of words by another, unless it is 
perfectly clear that tbe new one agrees with the 
words at least as well as the old. The opposite 
practice is even still more blameworthy, for a tune 
conies to be as.sociateil with the words sung to it, 
and recalls the thoughts they express, and frequently 
the memories evoked are so strong as to take away 
all interest in the new words. A very dispiriting 
effect is often produced on a bridal party when the 
organ indicates that the wedding hymn is to be sung 
to the tune associated in every one’s mmd with the 
words, “ Brief life is here our portion.” 

The teacher should always make sure that the 
mu.sic is well within the range of the childrens’ voices. 
Some .songs — particularly those for infants — run up 
much too high. When the .songs are unaccompanied 
the teacher can remedy this by taking them in a 
lower key, unless that would bring the lower parts 
out of range. 

menui Cases one of tbe teachers in a school is 

Music. such a skilled and enthusiastic musician that a school 
band or small orchestra is possible. This is an 
admirable thing as arousing tbe interest of parents 
and others in the school, but as it is tbe work rather 
of a musician than of an ordinary teacher, we cannot 
here advise that every teacher should attempt it, nor 
can we recommend any special methods for carrying 
the plan into execution. 
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PHYSICAL EXEECISKS 

The importance of physical training and the 
necessity for proper attention to it in the earlier 
years of life has been thoroughly recognised in the 
Elementary Code, which makes this training com- 
pulsory in all elementary schools. 

It is recognised that though the out-door games 
which are so eagerly followed by our race are excellent 
in their results upon the frame, they are too haphazard 
in their effects, and too likely to be neglected by those 
who most need them, to bo relied upon as the only 
source of physical training. 

Several series of physical exercises have been drawn 
up, each of which claims to be founded on the most ExeroiMs 
scientific physiological principles, and most of which 
are well adapted for the purpose in view. The aim 
of these exercises is the harmonious development of 
the frame by exercises carefully chosen to bring into 
play the parts of the muscular system likely to be 
neglected by the habits of life induced by the environ- 
ment of the children. • 

In selecting a course of physical exercises the head 
teacher should carefully consider whether this har- 
monious development forms the ground plan of the 
series, and should clearly understand the particulai’ 
object of each movement. Those courses should be 
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avoided which consist of elaborate movements of the 
body armed by implements of various kinds and 
aided by the extraneous effects of music. The best 
physical exercises are very simple in character, and 
require little or no apparatus. Each movement 
has its definite effect upon a particular portion 
of the body. The effectiveness of the exercise is 
directed towai’ds the body and not towards the 
spectator. 

In some schools military drill replaces the course 
of physical exercises, and during the present war 
(1900) many attempts have been made to make the 
military drill general in all boys’ departments. As 
a means of physical training the movements required 
in company drill have little claim, while it is to be 
remembered that the various exercises in the Red 
Book have been selected for adults whose faults of 
development are due to long neglect, and are not 
thoroughly adapted to the fresher and more plastic 
muscles of the young. There are many advantages 
in the teaching of military drill in our schools, but 
as a physical training it is far short of ideal, and 
cannot compete with the excellent systems of exercises 
more generally used. 

effect 0?^ The great necessity for prompt obedience and for 

Exeroises movement, which all physical exercises 

X Tc see. jjjgy jjg successfully taught, gives 

them a secondary value as disciplinary agents only a 
little below that of their primary object, and it is in 
this secondary way that military drill is most effec- 
tive. * In the chapter on discipline obedience is 
spoken of as a habit, and it is by the rigid attention 
and smartness demanded in military drill and physical 
exercises that this habit is principally fostered. 

isBroiaei motto for physical exercises should be “a 

little often,” and in many schools a few minutes of 
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each session are very wisely devoted to them. A list 
of the various exercises to be practised is drawn up 
for each class, and fixed days are given to each 
exercise. These few minutes should he taken as far 
as possible midway in the intervals between the 
children’s outdoor periods. A half-hour lesson in 
the playground or hall is all the extra time that 
will be needed. 

The head teacher must exercise the greatest care Dangara of 
in excluding from physical exercises all children Tr^?“ng 
whose state of health renders such exercise in any 
way dangerous to them. In some of our large towns 
many children attend the schools who, from lack of 
food or warmth, or from , excessive hours of work, 
are rendered so physically weak as to render the 
exercise a mild form of torture to them. It is use- 
less to endeavour to develop a badly nourished or 
fagged muscle. 

The same exercises should never be continued for ^ 
too long a period, as all the good obtained by exer- 
cising any part of the body is far more than counter 
balanced by the harm resulting from overstrain. On 
this account the exercises chosen for any lesson should 
be varied so as to require the use of different parts 
of the body, and a particular exercise should be 
repeated only a few times. Any child should be 
allowed to rest when tired, care being taken, of 
course, that it is fatigue and not idleness that causes 
the desire to rest. As a general rule the esprit de 
corps of the class will prevent any child from resting 
nnlPHs obliged In the more difficult exercises no 
attempt should be made at first to keep the whole 
class in rhythm, but each child should be allowed 
individual practice until the exercise is well mastered. 

It must be remembered that the age and development 
of children in the same class varies very much, and 
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that any uniform rate must be a little too quick for 
some and a little too slow for others if the exercise is 
in any way trying. 

Apart from its effect upon the muscular system all 
exercise has naturally a most beneficial influence upon 
the lung-power, and it is in consequence necessary 
that the exercises should be practised in the fresh 
air as much as possible. The playground is, in con- 
sequence, undoubtedly the best place for exercises, 
although of course the difliculty of making one’s self 
heard is a great strain on the teacher’s voice. In 
towns, too, unless the playground is closed in by a 
wall and so protected from outside influence, there is 
more than a probability of unpleasant interference 
from the rudeness of some of our uncouth fellow 
subjects. In bad weather, of course, the playground 
is impossible, the covered portion being seldom large 
enough for a class in the extended order which the 


exercises require. 

Oi) The mill. A. school, therefore, which possesses a hall (and 
most good schools now are so provided) will naturally 
avail itself of this as the next best place to the play- 
ground. The teacher in charge of the class at 
exercise in the hall may need to be reminded that 
there are classes at work all round him, and that in 
consequence orders must be given in no louder a tone 
than is necessary, and the noisier exercises, such as 
lunging, should be omitted. 

c/j4r“o In the few mimites of each session which are 
amoom. gojnetimes devoted to exercise the class-room is 


necesstfi-ily utilised for the purpose. Care must be 
taken that the exercises chosen for these times are 


such as require no movements of the body which are 
likely to result in accidents from the cramped and 
dangerous positions in which the desks compel them 
to be performed. Standing on the seats is not only 
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destructive of the school property, but is likely to 
lead to regrettable accidente. 

The best courses of physical exercises for elementary Drui ana 
schools can be practised without the aid of apparatus 
of any kind, hut there is no doubt that the use of 
bar-bells, dumb-bells, or clubs makes the exercise 
more attractive to children. The bells or clubs 
chosen should be as light as possible, as the intention 
is to exercise the muscle and not to strain it. The 
higher gymnastic apparatus, such as parallel bars, 

&o., is quite unnecessary in the ordinary elementary 
school, and the exertions required in using it are 
much too violent for children up to the age of 
fourteen. 

The advantage or disadvantage of music in con- 
junction with physical exercifse has been much 
discussed. It seems generally recognised now that 
music IS very helpful in producing that exact rhythm 
of movement which makes the physical exercise of large 
numbers so attractive to the spectator, but that for 
ordinary school purposes it can easily be dispensed 
with, and is well replaced by the teacher’s voice. 

The latter is less likely to be a cause of disturbance 
to the other classes in the school The children 
actually engaged in physical exercise should not be 
allowed to sing or to number the exercises aloud. 

Their breathing should be as natural as possible, and 
should be affected only by the exercise in progress. 

The great epidemic of .school entertainments which Drill nia- 
has affected our elementary schools has caused dis- 
plays of these exercises to be included as one ’of the «oiis. 
most popular items in the programme Theie is no 
doubt that there are few sights more pleasant than 
that of a class of attractively dressed children who 
are performing these most beneficial movements to 
the rhythm of a well-marked tune. The appearance 
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of this item on the programme of these entertain- 
ments has, however, some drawbacks. It is apt to 
give a false impression of the amount of physical 
exercise done in our schools. Every one engaged in 
toaeliing knows well that it is impossible to get the 
perfection necessary for these performances without 
devoting to exercise an amount of time greatly beyond 
that on the Time Table, and that in the majority of 
cases the children who so perform are withdrawn 
from their ordinary work in order to give them the 
extra practice required. Only those children who 
show the most aptitude for the work are chosen for 
the displays, and it is precisely these who least need 
the extra time given. !fhe same objection can be 
urged against drill competitions, and it is in addition 
questionable whether competition between school 
and school should not be avoided as much as 
possible. 

Exercises fan-drill, tambourine-drill, scarf-drill, <fcc., so 

® ° much loved by the teachers of our girls’ and in- 
fants’ schools, and upon which they lavish so much 
pains, have little claim to the latter portion of their 
names. The appearance of the children upon the 
stage in their tasteful dresses is a sight well calcu- 
lated to please the parents, and the unity of action 
for this end between parent and teacher can only 
render their relation more pleasant in many other 
ways. It is not drill. 

Owing to the energy displayed by our elementary 
school teachers there are few schools now whei’e 
games '’of some kind have not become almost a 
recognised part of the school curriculum, and swim- 
ming, football, cricket, and tennis clubs in connection 
with the schools are very common. The physical 
value of these games needs no discussion, and their 
influence upon the discipline and esprit cfo corps 
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of the school is equaUy obvious. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the physical exercise they give 
IS very hap-hazard in its requirements’^ upon the 
muscular system, and that they need a well-balanced 
series of exercises as an aid and sometimes as 
a corrective. 


* Except in the 
larger number of : 


case of swimming, which calls into 
insoles than any other exercise. 


play a 
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BREATHING EXERCISES IN CONNECTION WITH 
READING AND SINGING. 

Is/ Exercise . — Stand upright, arms at sides, the 
head being erect, but not thrown back, close the 
mouth and inhale through the nose until the lungs 
are expanded to their fullest extent. The dia- 
phragm mu.st first be drawn down, then the ribs 
raised, beginning with the lowest ones. Exhale as 
soon as the lungs are quite filled. 

2nd Exercise . — Repeat the above, but raise the 
arms and allow the fingers to lightly touch the 
trunk at a point about six inches below the blade 
bone and six inches from the spine, to feel whether 
expansion is taking place there. Any tendency to 
begin by raising the collar-bones must be met by 
practising with the head bent forward and the chin 
resting on the chest. This deprives the collar-bones 
of their support. Afterwards the practice with head 
erect must be resumed. 

3rd Exercise . — Repeat No. 1 five times in suc- 
cession without interval, and after the fifth inspira- 
tion (retain the air in the lungs as long as possible 
(20 secs, long enough). 

Note 1. — ^Expiration is compulsory on us owing to the 
efforts of certain reflex centres to discharge the carbon dioxide 
from the system ; but after the system has become as free as 
possible from carbon dioxide, the reflex centres become in- 
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active, and it is possible to aus^nd respiration for a much 
longer time than could othenvise be the case. 

Note 2.— The breath may be held (ns) with the air passages 
open, (6) with the glottis closed The latter method is con- 
demned by some voice trainers as throwmg too much work 
on the delicate muscles of the larynx, but this is surely due 
to iterance of such simple principles as are illustrated by 
the Bramah press. Moreover, a comparison of the “ cough ” 
of a man with that of a cow (in which animal the false vocal 
cords are absent) seems to point out that the false vocal 
cords prevent expiration, in which case the pressure is sup- 
plied by the air itself in the ventricles. The arrangement 
of what wo may call the slopes and counteislopes seems to 
make it probable that inspiration is checked by the true vocal 
cords and expiration by the false vocal cords. 

Uh Exercise . — Repeat No. 3, reducing the num- 
ber of inspirations to 4, 3, 2, and 1, 

5iA Exercise . — After filHng the lungs endeavour 
to empty them completely This is not such a good 
exercise as the endeavour to expand them, but it is 
one -way of increasing the “vital capacity,” and 
develops the elasticity and play of the thorax. 

^th Exercise . — Fill the lungs as in No. 1, and 
allow the air to escape slowly, but regularly, increas- 
ing the time taken from five to thirty seconds as 
the practice proceeds 

1th Exercise.— To be practised in the playground. 
March, inhale through the nose during three paces, 
hold the breath through three, and exliale through 
three more. 

Uh Exercise . — Repeat No. 1 with the lips open, 
closing the passage through the mouth (a) by the 
front of the tongue and of the palate, (S) by the 
back of the tongue and of the palate. 

9f7i Exercise . — Inhale slowly, and exhale suddenly. 

10<7i Exercise . — Take a sudden inspiration, then 
exhale slowly. 

llih Exercise . — ^Fill the lungs well and exhale in 
a series of puffs. 
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Most courses of ordinary physical drill will, 
include exercises on the movement of the neck, 
which will help to give play to the muscles of the 
throat. 

It is advisable to give a series of mouth exercises 
with the view to develop the muscles used in 
ai'ticulation. Such exercises should include thrust- 
ing the tongue backwards and forwards, pointing it, 
flattening it, and moving it from side to side ; 
moving the lower jaw from side to side, and back- 
wards and forwards ; pouting the lips, separating 
their angles, drawing them right over the teeth. 
The details of these practices must be left to the 
teacher, and will depend largely upon the ability of 
the class to take them seriously. 



